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SOME PITFALLS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE USE OF 

INTELLIGENteTESTS* 

M. B. Trabxtc 
Teaeher9 CoUege, Columbia UtmerHty 

As long as intelligence tests were used only by the psycholo- 
gists who ori^nated them, the public had little cause for alarm. 
In the laboratory and in the hands of trained specialists, mental 
examinations were not dangerous. Their significance and their 
limitations were appreciated, and such action as was based on 
them was reasonable and conservative. The possibility of meas- 
uring such qualities as mental capacity and intellectual alertness 
has aroused the public interest, however, and intelligence tests 
are now being applied ij^ all parts of the cotmtry and by per- 
sons with little or no preparation for such work. 

It is said to be extremely dangerous in certain parts of the 
world to walk through the open country at night, on accotmt of 
the deserted mine-shafts and unprotected pits that await the feet 
of one who travels without a light. In order to insure one's 
safety in such a situation, there would be three main possibilities : 
one might secure an adequate lantern to light his path ; he might 
sit down patiently and wait for daylight before going further; 
or he might move forward slowly and cautiously, feeling out 
each step in advance of taking it. 

The dangers that beset the path of would-be mental examin- 
ers are of much the same nature. There are pitfalls on every 
hand. Unless his eyes have been opened to these dangers by 
thorough training and extensive experience, one should not at- 

'AddieM delivered before the joint meeting of the Department of Super- 
iatep d mee and the National Society for the Study of Education held at 
Chicago, February 38, 1922. 
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tempt to give intelUgpice tests. If the attempt is made, it should 
be made witK-^remd caution. It would be much better to wait 
for e^cpert* guidance in this field than to pltmge blindly ahead 
ami ^eV-eby involve scores of innocent boys and girls in an edu- 
;cak|dital and vocational snare, which would affect their lives pro- 
. f oundly and in many cases permanently. 

One of the sources from which school officers have drawn 
their ambition to use intelligence tests in administrative work, 
has been the success of such tests in class! f3ring hundreds of thou- 
sands of recruits in the United States Army. I was closely con- 
nected with the army experiment. The success of the tests in 
military camps was a relative matter. The mistakes that the 
psychological examiners might make were less serious than those . 
that were certain to be made by the unsupported guesses of mili- 
tary officers, who for the most part were wholly unacquainted 
with their men. 

In the army we were classifying adult men for temporary 
service, but in the schools we are classif3ring immature boys and 
girls, with the frequent assumption that the assignments made 
will hold for the entire period of their school courses, if not for 
life. The work in the army camps was carried on, or at least 
carefully supervised, by trained psychologists. Much of the work 
in schools, however, is being done by teachers and principals 
who have almost no special training or experience in this field. 
It is time, therefore, for us to make a careful examination of 
the premises and to discover the pitfalls that beset this relatively 
uncharted path. 

PiTPALM IN One's Understanding op the Nature 

OF THE Tests 

An inadequate understanding of the scope and significance of 
the tests may lead to serious difficulties. "Intelligence" is a big 
word, and it signifies to the average person a broad range of 
abilities. Each of the group intelligence scales at present avail- 
able involves only a few of these abilities, and no two of these 
scales measure exactly the same combination of qualities. We 
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know very little about the specific traits that should be included 
in a comprehensive test of general intelligence, and still less 
about the relative weight that should be attached to the differ- 
ent tests to be included. We are certain that we do not yet have 
any system of tests in which exactly the proper elements are com- 
bined in exactly the proper proportions to make a perfect test of 
general intelligence. What then do the intelligence tests actually 
measure? What are the criteria by which we are judging the 
intelligence of pupils? 

^ As teachers, we tend to think of intelligence in the rather 
narrow terms of school success. The child who prepares his les- 
sons easily and well is ''intelligent" The one who has difficulty 
in understanding words, s3mibols, and complex ideas is ''rather 
stupid.'' Practically all of the present intelligence tests are built 
on the assumption that success in school work is only another 
measure of intelligence. The pupils who make high scores on the 
intelligence tests are the ones who enjoy and can easily master 
the books and abstract ideas offered in the schools. 

Miss Gambrill has recently demonstrated that successful busi- 
ness men do not usually come from the group of honor students 
at college. The men who win Phi Beta Kappa keys and high 
grades in their college studies do not win the largest incomes after 
graduation. 'Those who win the large incomes after gradua- 
tion tend to come from the students who make only average 
grades in college work. The honor students in college tend to 
become teachers. In other words, the ability to make a favorable 
impression on college instructors, through brilliant recitations 
and excellent examination papers, is exactly the same ability as 
the instructors themselves possess. In assigning grades for suc- 
cess in school or college work, one tends to rate very high those 
whose abilities are like his own and to rate lower those who are 
mentalfy less like him. Is it right, however, for us to go still 
further and say that those who are unlike us in their abilities 
are less intelligent? 

I know of a woman, forty years of age, whose rating on the 
intelligence tests is about equivalent to that of a fourth-grade 
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school pupil. In actual fact she gave up school work when she 
had reached the fifth grade, because she did not care for the 
things she was learning. She is now a successful American busi- 
ness woman, in spite of having been left alone in the world with 
no money and with an I. Q. of not more than 75. At the pres- 
ent time she is the owner and manager of a small factory. For 
several years she was the housekeeper at one of the finest Fifth 
Avenue hotels, where she successfully directed the work of a 
corps of approximately fifty maids, three carpenters, two deco- 
rators and a plumber. In spite of the evidence of the tests, I in- 
sist that she is intelligent. 

It is certainly a mistake to claim that the group tests used in 
our schools are measures of general intelligence. After all, is 
it general intelligence that we wish to measure ? Is it not really 
more important for our purposes to measure the specific type 
of intelligence which enables children to succeed in the kind of 
work offered by the schools, than to measure intelligence in gen- 
eral ? A test of general health, which gave no more specific in- 
formation than that the patient was "very sick," would not be 
any more useful in medical practice than a general intelligence 
lest would be in educational practice. The good physician seeks 
for specific symptoms rather than for general conditions. As I see 
it, the school administrator would do well to acknowledge f rankly, 
when he uses a group intelligence test, that he is measuring cer- 
tain elements of a relatively specific ability to do abstract think- 
ing with words and symbols. Such an acknowledgment would 
go far toward clarifying the issues raised by the results of tests. 

In view of the specific nature of the intelligence tests, it is 
unfortunate that the custom has grown up of speaking of one 
child as "superior" to another, when the only evidence of such 
superiority is that he has made a larger score on a given test 
The evil of this custom is more dearly seen when one child is 
reported as "inferior" to another. How do we know that the 
perfect all-round intelligence test might not weight social intel- 
ligence, or mechanical intelligence, or some other type of abil- 
ity, mucli more heavily than the academic type we now can 
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measure? Do we know that the child making a low score in 
abstract intelligence might not be rated much higher if measured 
by a truly general intelligence test? The words "superior" and 
"inferior" give far too great an importance to the type of tests 
that are now available. College graduates in business make a 
higher score, on the salary scale, than college graduates in edu- 
cation, but we do not for that reason need to speak of one of 
these groups as superior to the other. 

There is one further danger of misunderstanding with re- 
gard to the character of intelligence tests. Studies of their cor- 
relations have proved that they predict success in school more 
accurately than it is predicted by the judgment of the average 
teacher. As a consequence of this, there has been a tendency 
to say that the results of intelligence tests should therefore be 
used as the basis for the promotion and classification of pupils, 
more or less regardless of the judgments of teachers. This tend- 
ency must be corrected. Intelligence test scores should never be 
substituted for common sense and good judgment. The tests 
should supplement the teacher's judgment but should not take 
its place. Where common sense and reason seem to oppose the 
evidence of the tests with regard to a pupil, the tests should not 
be accepted as conclusive. The time may come when an intel- 
ligence test score may be trusted, even though it contradicts the 
thoughtful judgments of teachers, but that time is not yet. 

PiTFAi^LS OP Exaggerated Confidence in the Accuracy 

OF THE Tests 

The very language in which the results of tests are discussed 
affords numerous pitfalls, since it tends to create an unwarranted 
confidence in the accuracy of the instruments used. The word 
"measurements," which has come to be applied to the results 
of almost any test, suggests a high degree of accuracy which 
cannot always be justified. When one goes still further, how- 
ever, and claims that his test results are "scientific measure- 
ments," there are few indeed who dare to suggest the extent 
to which other equally scientific measurements might disagree, 
especially as regards the abilities of individual pupils. 
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This suggestion of extreme accuracy in test results is further 
exaggerated by the numerical character of the scores obtained. 
A pupil is reported, for example, as having a score of 63 on the 
National Intelligence Test, while 72.4 is reported as the average 
score of his group. The difference between this pupil's score and 
his group average may then be calculated and further elaborate 
analysis made, as though 63 were an absolutely accurate point, 
which belonged to the pupil as intimately and constantly as his 
name or the number of inches in his height. 

The mental examiner for a private school in New York City 
informed me last week that she was afraid to give a second in- 
telligence test to her pupils, for fear it would give different re- 
sults from the one given last September. Said she, '^e classified 
all our pupils on the basis of their scores in the Otis Tests, and 
I am afraid the patrons would lose their faith in the accuracy 
of intelligence tests if a second trial should disagree with the 
first.'' Such a remark well illustrates the unwarranted confidence 
that has been built up, all too generally, in the accuracy of the 
tests. The sooner this over-confidence is broken up, the better 
for the future of intelligence testing and intelligence testers. 

Another source of false confidence has been the adoption, by 
the makers of group tests, of the Intelligence Quotient technique, 
devised by Terman for the Stanford Binet Examination. The 
truth of the doctrine of the constancy of the I. Q. has not been 
sufficiently demonstrated in the case of the Stanford Examina- 
tion itself, but as soon as its truth is asserted in connection with 
the far less accurate group examinations, a sad state of affairs 
has been reached in the science of mental measurements. In 
hundreds of cases, however, pupils have been tested by a group 
intelligence test, the accuracy of which even the examiner him- 
self would question, after which ratios and quotients have been 
worked out to the second or third decimal point. All too fre- 
quently these derived measures have been discussed and used in 
administrative reclassifications, as if their accuracy were open 
to no question or doubt whatever. 

Examples of this over-confidence in the accuracy and finality 
of intelligence tests can be found wherever such tests have been 
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used. In one of the best private schools in New York City, a 
third-grade pupil who was leading her class and whom the teacher 
recommended for special promotion was not allowed such a pro- 
motion, because it was learned, forsooth, that as a kindergarten 
child her I. Q. on the Stanford Examination had been f otmd to 
be only 89. If this I. Q. had been obtained by using one of 
the various group tests of intelligence, the administrative action 
would have been still more unwarranted. Unless one is willing 
to re-examine and to reclassify pupils whenever new and more 
reliable evidences of ability have been discovered, he might bet- 
ter leave the intelligence tests strictly alone. 

A word should be said at this point about the use of the 
phrase "Intelligence Quotient" or "I. Q." If this stands alone 
and unidentified, one naturally asstunes that it refers to the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Scale. A quotient obtained from the 
Otis Tests, for example, should be clearly identified as such. 
Likewise with ''Mental Age" scores, it is naturally assumed that 
a pupil reported as having a given mental age was examined by 
the Stanford Binet Scale. If the age score was obtained from 
the National Scale A, it should be clearly identified as a ''Na- 
tional Scale A Mental Age." Unless all such derived scores are 
thus identified, as "Miller Mental Ages," "Dearborn Intelligence 
Quotients," and "Otis I. Q.'s," it will be impossible for other 
persons than the original examiner to form a correct idea of 
the significance and accuracy of such measures. 

PiTFAi^LS IN Reasoning from the Resuws of Tests 

A third type of error is due to loose reasoning about the re- 
sults of tests. False inferences are too often drawn from the 
scores obtained. It is quite common, for example, to assume 
that pupils who make low scores in a so-called intelligence test 
would succeed relatively better along trade lines, in manual arts, 
or in unskilled labor. Perhaps they would, but the low scores in 
the abstract tests do not prove it. The absence of one type of 
ability does not insure the presence of another. Until adequate 
tests for the purpose have been applied, the presence of a capac- 
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ity for manual skill, or the possession of any other type of ability, 
can be proved at the present time only by an actual try-out of 
the pupil in the field concerned. Any assignment of a pupil to 
such "practical studies" on the basis of demonstrated inability 
to deal with abstract symbols and ideas should be only tentative. . 
Permanent assignment to a course should not be made tmtil after 
ability in that particular line has been proved. 

Another false conclusion, drawn from the results of the so- 
called intelligence tests, is that pupils who make scores of a cer- 
tain size will not profit by further training. The tests used are 
measures of a specific type of ability, — ^the type which enables 
pupils to succeed at the academic work offered in the usual pub- 
lic school. If a child makes a low score in the tests, it does not 
follow that it is useless to train him. The child may indeed have 
reached his maximum level in abstract work with symbols and 
words, but there remains an endless number of avenues through 
which he may broaden his experience and enrich his store of 
knowledge, even at his relatively low level of abstract thought 
There may be other fields of training, also, in which such a child 
may demonstrate a relatively higher level of ability. It is cer- 
tainly tmfair to refuse further training to a child because the 
school has in the past failed to recognize the needs of pupils 
of his type. 

At the other extreme there is a pitfall of just as serious a 
nature, — ^the assumption that those who make high scores on 
the so-called intelligence tests do not need special attention or 
training, because they will take care of themselves. It is true 
that pupils with great ability as shown by these tests are usually 
able to master the ordinary school subjects with little effort and 
great speed, but tmless they are stimulated and directed they do 
not develop as they should along the lines for which their spe- 
cial abilities fit them. Stenquist has recently found a negative 
correlation of 0.40 between effort and intelligence, both quali- 
ties in several hundred pupils being measured as accurately and 
objectively as possible. 

The pupils with high abstract intelligence test scores learn 
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what is offered for the average pupils and then loaf. Their need 
is not merely for more work but also for a different type of 
training. The average citizen needs to be taught how to verify 
the information supplied by books, magazines, newspapers, and 
research workers, and how to judge and select the ideas by which 
the democracy he controls is to be guided. But the ideas from 
which the average citizen is to choose, and the researches by 
which information is to be obtained, will be produced by the 
few who enjoy and are successful in dealing with abstract mat- 
ters. These few may be detected early in life by means of the 
present abstract intelligence tests. The present tests will not, 
however, certify potential leadership in social, political, or indus- 
trial life. Other tests will have to be devised for these purposes. 
Each pufHl, whatever may be the character and degree of his 
natural gifts, must be given training of such a nature as will 
give the utmost possible return to the community from his par- 
ticular intellectual endowment. 

PlTFAI^M IN THE TREATMENT ApPUED TO CONDITIONS 

Discovered by Tests 

The most serious pitfalls of all are those concerned with the 
treatment applied to situations revealed by intelligence tests. As 
long as one does nothing but talk or think about the results of 
such tests, he is not likely to do a great deal of harm, unless 
someone else hears and acts upon his thoughts. 

First of all, an administrative officer in a school system should 
recognize that any re-organization of classes or reclassification of 
pupils which he may make with the aid of intelligence tests is 
not in itself a desirable educational objective. When pupils have 
been sorted into homogeneous groups, they have not thereby been 
^ improved. Tests of ability along various lines, and the grouping 
together of pupils of like abilities, furnish a starting point and 
an opportunity for an educational program that will lead pupils 
to success and happiness rather than to failure and discourage- 
ment; but they do not in themselves provide such a program. 
All of the intelligence, patience, and skill of a competent corps 
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of supervisors will be needed to develop and to carry on such an 
enterprise. It will not run automatically. 

As soon as one begins to make administrative use of the in- 
telligence testSy teachers and supervisors must be trained to make 
proper adjustments of their instruction to the characters and 
abilities of their groups. This is not an easy task. There will be 
a strong tendency for teachers to slip back into the more tradi- 
tional ways of dealing with their classes. Supervisors will need 
to remind the teachers constantly of the special opportunities they 
wish to provide for the pupils so tmusually well-examined and 
classified. 

In many cases teachers will have to alter not only their meth- 
ods but their social attitudes and their conceptions of democracy. 
Instead of trying to turn the eyes of all their pupils toward 
academic work or the learned professions as the ultimate goal 
in life, they must recognize and teach that effective service to 
the community is the highest ideal. It must be dear to them 
that it is just as noble and worthy to be an efficient butcher or 
teamster as to be a good teacher, or indeed, that an effective 
street-sweeper may actually be worthy of more public honor and 
respect than a successful lawyer. 

Above all, teachers must cease thinking and speaking of the 
"higher professions" when referring to types of work similar 
to their own. The only sense in which one man's work is 
''higher" than another's is that, considering his talents, the one 
is contributing more effectively than the other to the common 
welfare. Teachers must recognize and train other types of abil- 
ity than those measured by the present abstract intelligence tests, 
and there must not be any suggestion that those whose abilities 
are different from their own are of a "lower order." The early 
discovery of the type of ability possessed by a pupil must be rec- 
ognized as making possible for him a freedom from failure in 
lines not suited to him, and as providing him with greater rather 
than smaller opportunities for effective training. 

Each pupil must come to think of failure to measure up to 
his own possibilities as the great defect He must honor every 
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Other person who, for the good of the community, is making the 
most of his talents, regardless of the nature of those talents. 
Those few pupils whose inheritance makes it possible to train 
them to think original thoughts are not, on that account, entitled 
to any greater respect or to any less attention than the more 
numerous pupils who must be trained to judge and select care- 
fully the thoughts and ideals upon which to base the activities of 
the social organization to which all belong and for which all are 
laboring. The inferior person must be recognized by all as the 
one who does less than his own best 

Such a program requires time. It also requires an enormous 
amount of sound common sense, a broad social philosophy, a 
thorough training in psychology and scientific method, and an 
infinite patience. For the present, and until the science of mental 
measurements is much older, more highly developed, and better 
understood, the psychologists and the school administrators must 
cooperate at every step. Each needs the constant assistance of 
the other, if the pitfalls that surround the administrative use of 
intelligence tests are to be avoided. For the sake of the pupils 
and for the safety of democracy, psychologists and adminis- 
trators must continue to work hand in hand. ^'United we stand, 
divided ^ we fall/* 
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A STUDY OF READING AND SPELLING WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DISABILITY^ 

Abthuk L Gates 
Teachers CoUege, Cohtmhia Un^ereity 

The purposes of this investigation were as follows : ( i ) to 
devise, as well as we could, a technique for the diagnosis of dis* 
ability in reading and spelling; (2) to discover the constituent 
factors involved in acquiring these functions by a study of both 
good and poor readers; (3) to ascertain the causes of such dis* 
abilities as were found; and (4) to try out certain remedial 
forms of instruction. 

For this purpose approximately 135 cases of whom 25 or 30 
may be considered as "seriously" retarded in reading or spell- 
ing, or both have been studied in detail. Very few of the sub- 
jects were of less than average intelligence. (See Table I). 

Tests and Examinations Given 

I. Tests of General Mental Ability. 

1. Stanford-Binet^ most subjects. 

2. Nine group tests, all subjects. 

II. Tests of Achievement in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and 
Spelling. 

III. Tests of several forms of Visual Perception. 

1. Ability to detect small differences between pairs of printed 
materials : four tests, employing as materials, pictures, digits, 
nonsense material, and words. 

2. Ability to detect one printed form among several others : four 
tests, geometrical figures, A.'s, K. I.'s, and digits. 

3. Ability to recognize the correct form of a word among in- 
correct forms — recognition spelling. 

4. Proof-reading test 

IV. Ability to pronounce single words (pronunciation test devised by 

the writer) and to read orally (Gray's Oral Reading Test). 

V. Rate and Depth of Comprehension of words and sentences. 
I. Holle/s Visual Vocabulary Test and a similar test arranged 
by the writer. 



* A paper read at the meetmg of the National Asaoeiation of Direetors of 
Edaeational Besearch in Chicago, March 1, 1922. The study is a contribution 
of the Department of Educational Besearch of the Scarborough School, Scar- 
borough, New York. 

12 
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2. The Burgess, Brow^, Courtis, Monroe, Thomdike-McCall 
Reading Tests and the Woodworth- Wells Direction Test 

VI. Spelling Tests. 

1. A select list of 36 words for oral spelling, given individually. 

2. A select list of 36 words for written spelling, given indi- 
vidually. 

3. Sentences for dictation; written spelling. 

4. A composite of spelling ability comprising 186 words from 
various columns of the Ayres-Buckingham Scale. 

VII. Understanding of Spoken Language. 

1. Terman's Oral Vocabulary Test. 

2. Oral sentences and directions. 

VIII. Tests of the Sensory and Motor Mechanisms. 

1. Tests of vision and hearing. 

2. Tests of general motor control, writing ability, and articu- 
lation. 

3. Eye-movements in reading. 

4. Lip-movements, etc., in reading. 

IX. Emotional, Temperamental, and Other Traits. 

1. Inertia, laziness, disinclination. 

2. Instability. 

3. Poor health, etc. 

The following methods of analysis were employed: (i) 
analysis of group relations by means a simple, partial, and mul- 
tiple correlations;' (2) a comparison of the achievements of 
the backward cases with those of the normal cases in the several 
tests; and (3) an anal3rtical study of the responses of backward 
cases in certain individual examinations. 

Limitations permit only the briefest summary of some of 
the outstanding conclusions, in most instances without a pre- 
sentation of the substantiating evidence which will be published 
in detail later.^ 



' The Pearson produets moment f onnnla for simple correlations and Kel- 
ley's procedure for partial and multiple correlations were used. Kelley, T. L., 
Tables to faeUUate the cdieiUation of partial ooefMente of eorreMkm mid 
regreeeion equatUme, Stanford UniTersi^ PubUcations in Education, Vol. I, 
No. I, 1981. 

*In a forthcoming monogr^h in the Teaoken College C<mlH5iilioiw to 
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De^Scts Associated with Disabii^ity in Reading 
defects or deficiencies op the centrai^ nervous system 

General Mental Ability — ^That the relation between general 
mental ability and these verbal functions is close, is well known. 
Terman, Burt, Tredgold, and others find that it is quite futile to 
attempt to teach children or adults with I. Q.'s of 0.60 or less to 
read; in fact, an I. Q. of 0.70 may be considered a minmum 
essential^ 

In the present investigation no attempt was made to ascertain 
the minimum intelligence for reading ; we sought rather to elimi- 
nate this factor as a cause of disability. The following distri- 
butions (Table I) shows the I. Q.'s of those measured by the 
Stanford-Binet Test The average is about 116. Those not 
measured by the Stanford Test had at least average intelligence 
as indicated by group tests. 



TABI^E I. — 


•DISTRIBUTION OF I. 


Q.'s AMONG SUBJECTS TESTED 


Stanford 
I.Q. 


80-^ 


90- 


100- 


110- 


120- 


130- 


140- 


160- 


160 

AND 
OVSR 


Total 


NUMBBR OF 
Cjjob 


2 


8 


21 


22 


19 


12 


2 


4 


1 


91 



TABLE II. — CORRElfATlONS OP COMPOSITE OP READING ABIUTY 

WITH INTEI«UGENCE 





Stanford 


Vbrbal 


Non-Vbrbal 


Gradb 


Mbntal 


Group 


Group 




AOB 


Intslugkncb 


Intbluobncb 


m 


0.30 


0.70 


0.15 


IV 


0.35 


0.60 


0.24 


V 


0.58 


0.65 


0.28 


VI 


0.71 


0.77 


0.26 


VII 


• • • • 


0.75 


0.17 


vm 


• • • • 


0.80 


0.05 


Mban 


0.49 


0.71 


0.20 


M. D 


0.16 


0.06 


0.07 



^enntn, L. If. The ineoiwremeiU of i$UelUgenoe. pp.. 866if. Bait, Cjril. 
MmUai md MeholatHo UtU. LondoBi 1921. 
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tKBlA in. 



RRSI^ATIONS OP COMPOSITE Ot SPSUINC ABII^ITY 
WITH INTEI^UGSNCE 





Stanford 


Vbbbal 


Non-Vbrbal 


Gradb 


Mbntal 


Group 


Group 




Agb 


ImnLUGBNCB 


Inctlugbnggb 


lU 


0.32 


0.66 


0.13 


IV 


0.11 


0.33 


0.18 


V 


0.37 


0.26 


0.21 


VI 


0.46 


0.43 


0.18 


VII 


• . • • 


0.44 


0.12 


vni 


• . • . 


0.60 


0.08 


Mban 


0.31 


0.42 


0.16 


M. D 


0.11 


0.08 


0.04 



TABLE IV. — AVERAGES Ot THE CORREl«ATlONS FOR GRADES IV TO 

VUIy INCI^USIVE 



Tbstb 


Dbtbctinq Small 

DiPfBRBNGBB BbTWBBN 

Fairs of Tbsts 


Cangbllation 
Tbsts 


V-l 

Pic- 

tures 


V-2 
Digits 


V.3 
Non- 
sense 


V-4 
Words 


V-6 
Fig. 
ures 


V-6 

A's 


V.7 
K.I. 


V-8 
Digits 


V-1 Pictures 

V-2 Digits 


... 
.04 
.08 
.06 
.26 
.13 
.12 
.04 


.04 

• • • 

.27 
.20 
.19 
.24 
.23 
.43 


.08 
.27 

• • • 

.46 
.23 
.21 
.23 
.24 


.06 
.20 
.46 
... 
.10 
.14 
.06 
.11 


.26 
.19 
.23 
.10 

• • • 

.32 


.13 
.24 
.21 
.14 
.32 
■ » . 
.68 
.46 


.12 
.23 
.23 

• • • 

.36 


.04 
43 


V-3 Nonsense 

V-4 Words 


.24 
.11 


V-6 Figures 


.39 


V-6 A's 


.46 


V-7K. I 


.36 


V-8 2, 3, 




w ^»* ^1 m^l •••••••••.. 




Mean 


.10 


.23 


.26 


.16 


.26 


.30 


.26 


.30 



Even when these superior children are taken in grade groups, 
in which the range is very narrow, the correlations of general 
mental ability of the verbal type with reading and spelling are 
substantial. In Tables II and III the variables are : ( i ) Stan- 
ford.Binet, requiring about an hour of time; (2) a selection of 
very verbal exercises from group tests listed above to require 
an hour; and (3) a selection of very notirverbal exercises to take 
an hour. The correlations are similar to those usually found 

It is, however, a notable fact that children of superior intel- 
ligence, some of them having I. Q.'s of 120 or more, should have 
experienced extreme difficulty in learning to read. 
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Defects or Deficiency in Visual Perception. — Ten tests of 
visual perception (see division III in the list above) were used. 
The correlations shown in Table IV are low except where the 
materials were the same or similar. The implication is that there 
is no 'general perceptual ability' but many relatively specific per- 
ceptual abilities ; as many, in f act, as there are classes of items, 
namely, letters, words, digits, geometrical figures, etc. 

Detailed study, of both good and poor readers and ^)ellers 
who do poorly in all perceptual tests discloses the fact that in- 
adequate vision, eye muscle control, sluggishness of motor re- 
action, inability to attend persistently, etc., rather than any defect 
of 'general perceptual ability' are causal. When these factors 
are eliminated, the non-readers and non-spellers were quite as 
good as the others in perception of all items except words. The 
abilities to perceive digits, figures, etc., show very low correla- 
tions with reading and spelling. 

The several tests involving words show high intercorrelations 
as shown in Table V. They are also substantially correlated with 
reading and spelling. By the technique of partial and multiple 

TABLE V. — CORREI^TIONS* Ot SPEI^UNG AND READING WITH 

OTHER VARIABILES 





With 
Spell- 
ing 


Wfth 
Read- 
ing 


Regog- 

NmON 

Spell- 
ing 


FlIOOF 

Read- 
ing 


Test V-1, Small differences in drawings. . . 


-0.04 


0.06 


0.01 


0.15 


Test V-2, Small differences in digits 


-0.06 


0.14 


0.01 


0.09 


Test V-5, Cancellation, geometrical figures 


0.14 


0.16 


0.13 


0.17 


Test V-6, Cancellation, A's 


0.17 


0.14 


0.13 


0.16 






Test V-7. Cancellation, K. I 


0.04 


0.04 


0.17 


0.00 






Test V-8. Cancellation. 2. 3. 


-0.03 


0.11 


0.08 


0.11 






Test V-3, Small differences, nonsense 


0.35 


0.27 


0.32 


0.35 


Test V-4, Small differences, words 


0.55 


0.30 


0.47 


0.56 



* r is the mean of the r *s for Grades ni to VIII. 
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tABht VI. SIMPLE, PARTIAL, AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE VARIABLES (l) READING, (2) RECOGNITION 
SPELLING, (3) PROOF READING, AND (4) ABILITY TO DETECT 
SMALL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WORDS 





PahTTat, OORREI/ATIONR 




8IMPLX COBKELATIONS 


First Order 


Seoond Order 


T„ = 0.47 


Tm., = 0.31 


I'la.M = 0.26 


Tu = 0.45 


r,,., = 0.2« 


Tu.u = 0.l9 


Tu = 0.39 


r„.4 = 0.30 


ru.«=:ai2 


Tm = 0.53 


Tu.t = 0.22 




Tu = 0.47 


r^.. = 0.19 




Tm = 0.56 


r».4 = 0.37 
r^., = 0.24 
r„., = 0.42 





Multiple Correlations 

iLum = 0.524 
Bum = 0.54 

correlations (see Tables VI and VII) a factor appears, which 
is common to these functions and sufficiently important to give 
substantial correlations, other things being eliminated. By hy- 
pothesis, this common factor is defined as an ability to perceive 
clearly the significant details of words. This hypothesis was 
verified by a series of analytical studies of poor readers. 

The multiple correlations of the perception tests with spell- 
ing (Table VII) are higher than those with reading. This 
suggests the possibility that those subjects who possess a 



TABLE VIL — ^SIMPLE, PARTIAL, AND MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN THE VARIABLES, (l) SPELLING, (2) RECOGNITION 
SPELLING^ (3) PROOF READING, AND (4) ABILITY TO DETECT 
SMALL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF WORDS 



SmPUB Ck>RBBLATION8 


Partial Correlations 
First Order 


Partly Correlations 
Second Order 


Tia = 0.03 


Tu., = 0.54 


ru.M = 0.50 


rtt = 0.99 


Ta.4 = 0.50 


Tu.u = — 0.08 


Tm = OM 


Tu., = 0.09 


Tu.u = 0.38 


Tm = OM 


Tu.4 = 0.12 • 




Tu = 0.47 


r^., = 0.37 




Tu=:OM 


r„., = 0.44 





Multiple Correlations 

Bt,u =0.69 
Bum = 0.69 
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very favorable form of word perception are, to some extent, 
learning (or releaming) to spell during the course of ordinary 
reading. This conclusion is implied, but not proved, by the fact 
that very poor readers were invariably very poor spellers, al- 
though there were, for other reasons, good readers who were 
not good spellers. 

Congenital Defects of Special Cortical Areas. — ^No evidence 
was found to substantiate such diagnoses as "congenital word- 
blindness," "alexia," etc. These concepts have been questioned 
by several writers.*^ It is usually impossible either to prove or 
disprove them. If they exist they are very, very rare. 

Other concepts such as defects of "visual memory," "audi- 
tory memory," "inability to associate auditory and visual sym- 
bols," "defects of visual imagery," or defects in "visualization," 
"special disability," etc., must finally be explained in terms of 
defect or deficiency of the central nervous system and are not 
essentially different concepts from "word-blindness." Neither 
neurologists or psychologists are in agreement even among them- 
selves concerning the validity of these several concepts, and our 
procedure was to consider them only as a last resort in diagnosis. 

DEFECTS OP THE SENSORY MECHANISMS 

Serious defects of vision were discovered in four cases. 
Milder defects were found in three others, and in many cases 
such defects probably existed uncorrected at the period of learning 
to read. Serious visual defects are without doubt a complete or at 
least contributory cause of disability in reading and spelling. The 
defects of hearing were not so common. One case of inability 
to discriminate tones differing by less than 35 vibrations per sec- 
ond was found. It is doubtful whether this contributed greatly 
to difficulty in reading or spelling. 

DEFECTS OP MOTOR MECHANISMS 

Marked motor sluggishness and incoordination were shown 
in three cases and to a less pronounced degree in two others. 

* HoUingworth, L. S., Psychology of special disability in spelling. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, 1917. Freeman, F. N., "Clinical study 
as a method in experimental education.'' Journal of Applied Psychology, 
March, 1920. 
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These five and several additional cases were found to be de- 
fective in writing ability. Although the approximate correlation 
between writing and spelling or reading was but 0.15, seriously 
defective writing does produce a handicap in spelling. In one 
or two cases a general carelessness was probably responsible for 
both poor writing and poor spelling. 

Defective articulation. — ^According to our ai^raisal, defective 
articulation was definitely associated with inferior reading and 
spelling in one case. The causal connection was indirect, inas- 
much as it appeared that habits of hurrying in order to avoid 
stammering, when the subject encountered difiicult words, had led 
to a variety of inappropriate habits which inhibited the develop- 
ment of effective methods of attack. A similar solution was sug- 
gested but less certain in a second case. 

Defective eye-muscular control. — ^Two cases of defective vis- 
ual perception grew out of defective coordination of the eye- 
muscles which was not discovered until strabismus developed. 
One of these subjects was reported by an oculist as suffering 
from "defective convergence and word-blindness." Following 
correction and remedial treatment of the muscular defect, these 
subjects rapidly learned to read and spell as a result of training 
in word perception and analysis. The former subject improved 
much more slowly, due in part, probably, to a continued difficulty 
in control of eye-movements, and in part, to the persistence of 
certain unfavorable reading habits. 

Inappropriate eye-movements. — In cases showing no organic 
defect, inappropriate eye-movements usually accompany all types 
of difficulty in reading. It appeared, in the cases here studied, 
that the inappropriate eye-habits were a secondary but necessary 
result of difficulty in reading however caused. We were unable 
to alleviate the difficulty in any case tried by means of training 
directed to eye-movements alone. On the other hand, the facil- 
ity with which eye-movements readjusted themselves as the re- 
sult of improvement in reading achieved by other forms of train- 
ing was very great. 

Inappropriate Bye-Voice Span. — ^Like inappropriate eye- 
movements, a limited eye-voice span (inability to look ahead 
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of the words being silently or audibly articulated) seems to be 
a symptom or result of other difficulties rather than the cause 
of them. 

UNFAVORABLE BEHAVIOR OF A GENERAI« CHARACTER 

Disinclination, inertia, etc. — ^Under this caption a large num- 
ber of characteristics — sheer laziness, distaste for school or for 
mental work, emotional disturbance either temporary or chronic, 
outside interests, home spoiling, etc. — ^might be considered. 
Without doubt, some of the backwardness was due to lack of 
interest and effort, however occasioned. Disinclination was 
sometimes caused by inability which in turn was due to ineffective 
methods or native inaptitude. The function was disliked because 
it was difficult, because little progress attended application, and 
because of the chagrin of constant failure. When the pupil had 
acquired effective methods of study and observed that he really 
could learn, a new and happy interest was the common result. 
Some of the pupils, for example, began to read books, a thing 
that had never previously been done because* reading was diffi- 
cult work. Several cases, however, especially in spelling, failed 
to develop any considerable interest or initiative. To discover 
the ultimate cause of such disinclination would require a more 
intimate acquaintance with the life history and heredity of these 
cases than we were able to secure. 

Emotional and Nervous Instability. — ^That the unstable or 
neurotic child is frequently retarded in school work, specially in 
work such as phonetics, spelling, and arithmetic which require 
persistent drill, has been frequently noted. Two of our cases 
were of this type. They were hasty and careless, both in learn- 
ing and in performing during the tests. Their methods of study 
were neither effective nor consistent; they tired of the work 
before they were well under way. Add to the neurotic constitu- 
tion almost any special inadequacy for the work and pronounced 
backwardness is the usual result. 

UNFAVORABLE TRAINING 

General psychology teaches us that we learn to perceive 
words, objects, distance, etc., in much the same manner that we 
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learn to play the piano, t)rpewrite, or sing. In the case of acqui- 
sition of skills, we realize the need and value of instruction. It 
is equally, perhaps more, needed in learning to perceive words 
for the reason that the appropriate and inappropriate responses 
can be detected by the learner only with difficulty. Children left 
to themselves will seldom discover the economical and effective 
methods of playing a piano or nmning a t3rpewriter, and we may 
expect many to develop very ineffective methods of perceiving 
words in reading and spelling. 

In at least one-third of our cases, lack of training or inappro- 
priate training was responsible, at least in part, for the diffi- 
culty in reading and spelling. Some of the common difficulties, 
caused in whole or in part by inappropriate training or lack of 
training are : ( i ) Misrecognition and mispronunciation due to 
habits of perceiving words vaguely as wholes, or of perceiving 
certain essential parts vaguely, or of perceiving in some other 
inappropriate way. (2) Inability or ineffective methods in 
analyzing and attacking unfamiliar words. (3) Habits of neg- 
lecting unfamiliar words accompanied by a search through the 
material in an effort to comprehend the passage on the basis of 
such words as are familiar. (4) Mispronunciation of familiar 
words because of the procedure described in (3). (5) Various 
types of inappropriate eye-movements because of (i), (2), or 
(3)' (6) Narrow eye-voice span i. e., inability to see ahead of 
material being pronounced aloud or silently, because of (i), 
(2), or (3). (7) Super-sufficient reaction to details of words, 
due to improper training, lack of training, or some other cause. 
These causes result in a variety of errors, in inability to grasp 
large units, and often in inability, to recognize long or uncom- 
mon words. (8) A variety of unsystematic procedures in word 
recognition. (9) Failure to comprehend because attention is ab- 
sorbed in recognition or pronunciation. This occurs among the 
mechanically good, as well as among the poor oral readers. ( 10) 
Over-emphasis of articulatory responses resulting in low speed 
and various other inadequacies such as expressionless oral read- 
ing, rapid slurring reading, tendencies to stammer, nervousness, 
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TABht IX. — ^SCORES IN SPEU.ING TESTS IN TERMS OP PERCENT OP 
CORRECT SPEI«UNG OF EQUIVAI«ENT USTS SELECTED FROM 
AYRES-BUCKINGHAM SCAI^E 





SCOBB 


ScOBB 


ScOBB 


iMPROVBlfSlfl* 


Gradb 


Nov. 1 


Jan. 15 


Mat 15 


IN Ybabs 


III 


21 


40 


55 


1.7 


IV 


29 


52 


69 


1.8 


V 


42 


63 


82 


2.2 


VI 


40 


57 


70 


2.0 


VIP 


61 


63 


66 


0.4 


VIII»» 


50 


62 


64 


0.4 



* Figures in this column are improvements expressed in terms of average 
improvements achieved by American schools in general (Ayres norms). Grade 
III- VI used the special method. 

^ Grades VII and Vni had little specific instruction in spelling. 

all cases, both good and bad readers and spellers in grade groups, 
correlations from 0.50 to 0.90 are found between status at the 
beginning and at the end of the year. That is to say, those good 
at the start of a period of training, generally speaking, still ex- 
cel their initially less gifted companions at the end; and in all 
likelihood they will still show their superiority ten years hence. 
While we cannot make all children equally efficient readers and 
spellers, by means of careful diagnosis and specific remedial in- 
struction, we can make most of them better than they otherwise 
would be and enable some of them to learn who otherwise might 
not learn at all. 



THE EFFICIENCY QUOTIENT AS A MEASURE 

OF ACHIEVEMENT 

T. L. TOBOEBSON 

Dkeetor of Bdueationdl Meaii»rmnent$, We9t Allii, WUoon^ 

Users of standard educational tests are no longer content 
with measuring the results of instruction in the various grades 
of a school but are demanding an accurate measurement of the 
work of each individual pupil. The average or median score of 
a class when considered alone may be very deceptive of the true 
conditions within that group as it gives no information with 
regard to the individuals measured. Every large school system 
represents relatively unselected groups of individuals ranging in 
intelligence from the subnormal to the near-genius type. To 
compare the performance of every pupil in a given test with 
grade norms may result in conclusions which are highly erroneous 
and unjust. The slow pupil is underrated and the superior pupil 
is overrated. Accurate and just measurements of the individual 
pupil necessitate measuring the performance of each pu^nl in 
terms of his own intelligence. 

A beginning has been made in this direction by attempting 
to establish age, as well as grade norms. Buckingham and Mon- 
roe in the Illinois Examination have provided age norms. By 
dividing the achievement age of a pupil in reading by his mental 
age a measure of his reading ability is secured which is called 
the achievement quotient. Franzen in the Teachers' College 
Record of November, 1920, suggests a similar measure which 
he calls the accomplishment quotient. 

A procedure for the measurement of the efficiency* of a pupil 
that allows the use of any standard test with the now available 

The writer is awure that thie method does not give as aeenrate results 
as may be secured with the use of age norms and standard deviations. How- 
ever, as only a relatively small number of the standard tests have been thns 
standardized the large majority of our tests are of little valne for individual 
diagnostie purposes. When the method suggested by the writer is used one 
must keep in mind that the greater the deviation of the age of a given child 
from the average age of the grade the more unreliable the efficiency quotient 
becomes. Nevertheless in spite of the limitations of this method the writer is 
convinced of its practical iridue as a key to individual instruction. 
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grade norms is herewith suggested. This method does away with 
the necessity of any computation as the quotients are quickly 
obtained by reference to tables. 

What relationship exists between grade norms and the intelli- 
gence of the pupils tested ? The standards for any reliable test 
are determined by being given to thousands of school children. 
After the scores for the various grades are compiled the median 
score for each grade is determined and used as a standard for the 
grade. This standard median represents the middle-most meas- 
ure. The distribution of intelligence in this large unselected 
group forms a bell-shaped curve known as the probability curve 
or normal curve of distribution. Fifty percent of this group 
are of average intelligence and the median intelligence of the 
group represents the pupils with intelligence quotients of ap- 
proximately ICO. 

Because of the high correlation between intelligence and 
scholarship the median point scores used as grade norms in reality 
represent the scores that have been made by pupils with intelli- 
gence quotients of approximately lOO. The standard perform- 
ance of a pupil with an intelligence quotient of 8o should be .8 
of the grade norm while that of a pupil with an intelligence quo- 
tient of I20 should be 1.2 of the grade norm. Nevertheless, the 
important thing to be determined is not whether the performance 
of one pupil is equal to that of another in a given class or of some 
mythical average, but whether or not a pupil is doing all that he 
can be expected to do, because of his intelligence or inherent 
capacity for learning. The standard for each pupil should be 
an efficiency of 100 percent in terms of his own intelligence. 

By dividing a pupil's point score in any test by the grade 
norm, which is based upon an I. Q. of 100, the performance of 
the pupil in comparison with the performance of the average 
pupil is determined. This measure is the pupil's achievement 
quotient. If the pupil's performance in any test is equal to the 
grade norm, his achievement quotient is 100. However, if his 
intelligence quotient is above 100, he is not doing the work that 
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should be expected of him. In other words he is not lOO percent 
efficient. 

The following data suggest the reliability of using grade 
standards as norms for pupils of intelligence quotients of lOO. 
These data are taken from results secured by giving the 
Thomdike-McCall Reading Test to the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades in the West AUis Schools. Out of this group of 730 
pupils, there were 120 with intelligence quotients from 96 to 104 
inclusive. The medians of both the intelligence quotients and 
achievement quotients of these pupils were 100. In other words 
the median scores of the pupils in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades with intelligence quotients of 100 were exactly the same 
as the grade norms. 

By dividing the achievement quotient by the intelligence quo- 
tient a measure of the pupil's efficiency in terms of his own in- 
telligence is determined. This measure is the efficiency quotient. 
The standard of efficiency for every pupil is 100. If the pupil's 
intelligence quotient is 1 10 and his achievement quotient 90, his 
efficiency quotient is 82. 

Table I gives the median quotients of the several sections 
in spelling in the seventh and eighth grades in the Junior High 
School. The pupils are classified according to ability. The 



TABI^E I. — SPEI-UNG. TEACHERS COLWGE SEVEN S SCAI^ES 



Grade 


Section 


Point Score 


Intelligence 
Quotient 


Achievement 
Quotient 


Efficiency 
Quotient 


VII-B 


1 


48 


78 


78 


100 




2 


54 


01 


85 


97 




3 


64 


104 


102 


98 




4 


74 


118 


118 


100 


vn-A 


1 


54 


81 


85 


105 




2 


62 


92 


98 


106 




3 


66 


110 


105 


95 


VIII-B 


1 


52 


92 


72 


78 




2 


72 


94 


102 


108 




3 


70 


100 


98 


98 




4 


72 


100 


102 


93 


VIII-A 


1 


58 


85 


82 


96 




2 


58 


100 


82 


82 




3 


74 


116 


105 


90 
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intelligence quotient forms the basis for this classification. The 
data are taken from a total of 330 pupils. Table II gives the 
median quotients in reading in Grades IV, V» and VI in West 
AUis. 

TABI^E II. — ^THORNDIKE^MCCAI«I« READING TEST 



Number 


Grade 


Intell^Eence 


Achieyement 


Efficiency 


of PupUa 


Quotient 


Quotient 


Quotient 


136 


IV-B 


91 


98 


106 


109 


A 


89 


97 


109 


141 


V-B 


90 


94 


104 


102 


A 


97 


99 


102 


149 


VI-B 


105 


98 


93 


95 


A 


95 


91 


96 



The situation as it may develop in the case of an entire class 
is indicated in Table III. This table presents the quotients for 
the five children in a fifth grade who had the highest intelligence 
quotients, and for the five children having the lowest intelligence 
quotients. 



TABI«E III. — ^PIPTH GRADE. THORNDIKE-MCCAU READING TEST 



Pupils 


Intelli^oe 
Quotient 


Achievement 
Quotient 


Efficiency 
Quotient 


S.T 

J. B 


140 

129 

126 

123 

121 

78 

77 

76 

72 

71 


127.6 
142.5 
132.5 

87.5 
132.5 

95 

87.5 

85 

80 

85 


93 
112 


T. B 


106 


K.B 

L.H 

L.C 


72 
112 
119 


J. G 


120 


O.N 

J. G 


113 
106 


R.I 


121 



Prom these data it would appear that the slow pupil is more 
efficient than the superior pupil. Is this not a result of directing 
classroom instruction to the pupils of average intelligence and 
using every stimulus and incentive with the slow pupils to raise 
their standard of work ? What has been done for the superior 
pujMl? By putting forth a minimum amount of effort they have 
been doing as well as, or better than, the average pupil. They 
have been working under low pressure and have acquired habits 
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of study and work that represent a low rate of efficiency when 
compared with their superior intelligence. 

By classifying pupils according to intelligence and readjust- 
ing the subject matter and methods of instruction to the needs of 
each group, the work of each pupil can soon be placed on a high 
plane of efficiency. This may be illustrated by the following 
example. During the first semester of the school year 1920- 
1921 the sixth grade in one of the buildings was divided into two 
sections under separate teachers. The pupils were not classified 
according to ability. At the beginning of the second semester, 
however, the pupils of high average intelligence were grouped 
together under one teacher. Twenty-eight pupils were in this 
group and the intelligence quotient was 105. Table IV shows 
the quotients of this group for Monroe's Silent Reading Test. 
The first two tests were given before the pupils were classified. 
The last test was given after one semester's work in the classified 
section. 



TABU IV. — Monroe's silent reading test. 


GRADE VI 


Date of Testing 


Achievement 
Quotient 


Elfficienoy 
Quotient 


Increase in 
ESfficiencv 
(percent) 


September median 


105 
120 
170 


100 
114 
162 




January median 


14 


May median 


42 



The reader's attention is called to the fact that during the 
four months that the pupils were unclassified, the increase in 
efficiency was but 14 percent but that during the four months 
from January to May — i. e., during the period when those of 
high average intelligence were grouped together — ^it rose from 
114 to 162 with a percentage increase of 42. 

Standard tests are of paramount importance to the classroom 
teacher as diagnostic instruments revealing the tjrpe of remedial 
instruction to be given. They may prove of inestimable value 
to the pupils themselves. If the results of the tests are placed 
before the pupils in a graphic form, it will be an effective means 
of motivation. An objective method of placing the performance 
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of the pupils before them for comparison with standard goals 
will serve as a very wholesome incentive for more efficient work. 
Figure 1 is a reproduction of one of the graphs used for this 
purpose in the West Allis Schools. The achievement curves were 
based upon a list of twenty words taken from the Ayres Scale. 
Curve A shows the distribution of achievement quotients at the 
beginning of the semester. Curve B shows the distribution of 
quotients at the end of the semester. Space is also allowed for 
subsequent tests to be graphically recorded for comparison with 
Tests A and B. The median intelligence quotient of the class 
was 105. 

Several general considerations may be mentioned in conclu- 
sion, considerations which affect the size of the efficiency quo- 
tient. Confining our attention to the conditions in virtue of which 
the efficiency quotient may rise above 100, we may observe that 
this result may be brought about in any one of four ways. 

First, the original norms for the tests in question may be too 
low. They may be gathered from school systems where pro- 
gressive measures and remedial activities have not been taken. 
To the extent that this is true, the published standards are too 
low. A pupil's achievement quotient will be represented as too 
high. Since his efficiency quotient is his achievement quotient 
divided by his intelligence quotient, there will thus be a fictitiously 
high representation of efficiency. 

Second, due to non-intellectual qualities of a high order, the 
pupil in question may really be able to do better work than the 
average pupil of his intelligence. If such is the case, the efficiency 
quotient becomes a valuable measure of the extent to which these 
non-intellectual traits are operative. 

Third, if dependence is placed upon grade norms for obtain- 
ing achievement quotients, a pupil may be represented as highly 
efficient because he is classified in a grade too low for his ability. 
Under these circumstances, he naturally scores high in the tests 
with reference to the standard of the grade to which he belongs. 
If, however, he were advanced to a higher grade, his perform- 
ance would not yield as high an efficiency quotient. 
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Finally, an efficiency quotient above lOO may be the result 
of superior instruction or of superior administrative procedure. 
This is the inference to be drawn from Table IV. 



T«t L Cum A. Date, Jar^^, im. j Jg^ ^^%^^'' Z 
Test IL Curve B. Date, May, 1991. j 



Median Aehierement Qnotient, 190 
Median Effleieney Quotient, IIS 



Building 



VI-A 
Grade 



Spelling 

Subject 



Teacher 



^ • A 



^1 



Mflu» »9 dMflSii»9d*tiM6M «R»9aBdd»9d aBSM 



1501- 

145- 
140- > 

135- . 
1>0-. 



M t I I I M I M I I 11 I ( I I I I M I I 



115-- 

110- - 
105- • 
100-- 

90.. 
85-. 

75-- 
70-- 

55-- 
50.. 




10-. 

5" 





ST 



y 



/^ 



VVV\a 



I 
/ ' 



150 

140 

l>5 

130 

125 

120 

115 
110 

105 

100 

95 
90 
.. 85 

.. 80 

•• 75 
-. 70 
.. 65 
.. 60 

-• 55 
• 50 



M I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 



■• 10 
.. 5 





(Curre A, full line; Curve B, broken line.) 
FIGURE 1. — ^DIAGNOSTIC ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 
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Summary 

1. Comparing the performance of a pupil with a standard 
grade norm does not give the proper measure of the pupil's work. 
Every pupil must be measured in terms of his own intelligence 
in order to determine his efficiency. 

2. Standard grade norms represent the performance of 
pupils with intelligence quotients of lOO. 

3. Standard grade norms may be used as standards for the 
pupils of the given grade with intelligence quotients of 100. 

4. A pufHl's point score divided by the grade standard gives 
the achievement quotient which is a meastu-e of the performance 
of the pupil in comparison with the performance of the average 
or normal pupil with an intelligence quotient of 100. 

5. The achievement quotient divided by the intelligence quo- 
tient expresses the efficiency of the pupil in terms of his own 
intelligence. This measure is the pupil's efficiency quotient. 

6. The quotients are found by reference to tables that have 
been prepared that embrace all standard tests. 

7. A pupil's efficiency quotient may be above 100 due to : 

a. Standard norm too low. 

b. Pupil does better work than the average child of his 

intelligence, 
c Improper classification of pupil, 
d. Superior instruction. 

8. The average slow pupil is working at a higher rate of 
efficiency than the superior pupil. 

9. The performance of the pupils displayed in graphic form 
will prove a wholesome incentive to the pupils for increased 
efficiency. 



HOW MUCH MENTAL ABILITY DOES A TEACHER 

NEED? 

W. B. Bliss 
State Department of Education, Colwnhue, Ohio 

The educational air is filled with tests and talk of tests but 
rarely is there occasion to test the testers. More and more teach- 
ers are coming into service almost entirely unmeasured except 
through the rather formal evaluation of the training-school in- 
structors and the halting and discounted activities of the practice 
classes. Diplomas and certificates to teach have followed hastily 
in the wake of weeks checked off on the calendar of training, 
and we have faced the fact that we had vath us a considerable 
number of young' people who stepped forth to teach, casting the 
shadow of a well-trained teacher without the substance. This 
leads us to the conclusion, that training schools are not omnipo- 
tent, that they cannot make competent teachers out of less than 
competent human beings, nor open broad professional horizons 
to those who are left below the rim. It is commonly assumed 
that the training agency must build upon a certain amount of 
native ability, a composite of qualities of the heart and mind. It 
is the purpose of this paper to consider the latter somewhat, 
though there will be no pretense of a definite answer to the am- 
bitious interrogatory of the title : How much mental ability does 
a teacher need? A few observations, however, will be offered 
on the subject. 

The gifted individuals do not greatly exceed five percent of 
our total population (from five to seven percent, according to 
various estimates). In Ohio we have, therefore, in round num- 
bers, perhaps 300,000 superior men and women. If we assume 
that the teaching profession draws 5 percent of these, we are 
undoubtedly liberal in the face of the competition of business 
and the well established professions. This would give to edu- 
cation not over 15,000 gifted people. Since the entire teaching 
force of the state is about 35,000 persons, this would leave about 
20,000 others to be recruited from the great average class. In 
fact, if the investigation made at Chillicothe high school last 
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year is an index to a general situation^ we are far too liberal in 
the above estimate. The average intelligence quotient for the 
whole senior class was 102; for those who elected teaching it 
was 98; for those who elected law, medicine^ and engineering 
it was 121. Four or five of the thirteen who expressed a desire 
to teach were below the average in ability and very unpromis- 
ing. If the notion has been current in America that the school- 
master or schoolmistress is an oracle and an outstanding para- 
gon of knowledge and ability^ that notion must be let slip in 
the face of the facts. Nor can we demand that the teacher shall 
be of superior mental ranking tmless we at the same time have 
a magic carpet that will convey one-eighth of the state's gifted 
individuals straight to the fields of education. However^ we do 
want to ask for more and more superior individuals and we must 
also strenuously insist that we shall never go below the group 
of average ability for any of our recruits. 

Teaching requires too large a body of workers to secure 
only the mentally elect. No other profession in Ohio approaches 
the size of the teaching profession. The lawyers come closest 
with approximately 9000 enrolled. Of doctors there are about 
650O9 of dentists and pharmacists 4500. Here then is a vocation 
whose workers are four times as numerous as are those engaged 
in law, and five-and-a-half times as numerous as the doctors. It 
is beyond reason to hope that we shall soon cease to draw upon 
average people to fill the ranks of such a tremendous professional 
army, but we can expect a progressive development in the direc- 
tion of a steadily increasing proportion of gifted recruits. That 
is our real hope. The teacher may not be a seer and a prophet 
nor satisfy Goldsmith's wonder "That one small head could carry 
all he knew/' but she (the gender must be shifted) should be an 
educable human being of reasonable parts. It must be insisted 
that her mentality be greater than that of the 300,000 dullards 
which we possess as an offset to the like number of gifted. 

The Department of Education made a survey last year of 
the students in the county-normal schools of the state through 
the medium of group intelligence tests. Evidence was wanted 
regarding the mental power of the entire group— the cerebral 
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complexion^ as it were. It was not found that the group of 743 
students measured^ ranged from average to superior^ as our pro- 
gram calls for, but that they ran the gamut from inferior to gifted. 
Quite naturally the query was : Is there not a line below which 
not enough mental ability exists to make the individual at all 
promising in spite of other desirable qualities? The answer 
seemed to be in the affirmative. Those who analyze the neces- 
sary qualities that go to make up the successful teacher are quite 
sure that mental ability is only one factor, but they do not deny 
that when it is present in only very limited extent it negatives 
and renders abortive any other ordinarily essential qualities. 
The Department's premise, therefore, has been that success as 
a teacher may not correspond perfectly to mental ability but that 
there is a vanishing point where absence of mental alertness will 
be followed by lack of teaching success. 

The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability was administered 
in 42 county-normal schools last year. The distribution of scores 
approximated the normal curve, revealing, as pointed out above, 
that persons of all grades of ability were entering the teaching 
profession; and there seemed no grotmd for assuming that any 
strongly modifying selective process had been at work. 

The median score was 141.86. The quartiles were 117 and 
162, meaning that half of the students made scores between these 
two figures. In any large unselected group we should expect 
sixty percent to be of normal, or average intelligence, so apply- 
ing this principle to the data secured by these tests, we can say 
that those who made scores between 112 and 168 are of average 
mental capacity. It naturally takes some individuals somewhat 
below the exact median and some above it to produce an aver- 
age and those at or near 112 have not the power of those at or 
near 168, but within those confines are found the varying grades 
of power which characterize the broad plateau of mediocrity. 

During the first part of this current school year (1921-22) 
the same test was again administered in 49 county-normal schools 
to 1305 pupils. The results show an interesting conformity with 
last year's data. The median was 141.21 as against 141.86 cited 
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for last year. The other points on the distribution compare as 
follows : 





Last Ykar 


This Ykar 


7-Percentile. . . 


02 


92 


20-Peroentile — 


112 


112 


26-Percentile. . . 


117 


119 


50-Perccntile. . . 


142 


141 


76-Percentile . . . 


162 


162 


80-Percentile. . . 


168 


167 



The equivalence of the two distributions was very significant 
and strengthens faith in the whole program. The 7-percentile, 
which was 92 both years, has been taken as the vanishing point, 
referred to before. Students scoring at or below this point have 
been singled out for elimination from the training schools unless 
their score on another reliable group test contradicted the Ter- 
man score. The seven percent mark was chosen because that 
point is commonly accepted as cutting off the distinctly question- 
able portion of any distribution not too highly selected. 

The Illinois General Intelligence Test was given to 900 of 
the same students who took the Terman Test. The data secured 
with the Illinois scale were as follows : 

7-Percentile 87 

20-Percentile 101 

26-Percentae 104 

60-Percentile 119 

76-Percentile 133 

80-Percentile 137 

In some cases the National Intelligence Tests were used, in 
some the Otis and in others the Army Alpha, the aim always 
being to have more than one measure of a student. 

Out of the 1305 students 55, or slightly over 4 percent, were 
advised to take up other lines of work rather than continue prep- 
aration for teaching. Of the 55 deemed undesirable prospects 
for teaching 51 took the Terman Test The median score was 
77 ; the average 75. Thirty-seven took the Illinois with a median 
score of 79 and an average of 77. The Department has had 
reports thus far to show that 44 students have withdrawn from 
cotmty normals in line with our suggestion; 42 of these had 
taken the Terman Test with a median for the group of 78. Thir- 
teen students were tested with the Stanford-Binet individual ex- 
amination ; the median I. Q. was 80, the average 78. 
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A comparison was made last year between the students' test 
scores and their high-school marks. The grades of each student 
were averaged for the full four years of the high-school course 
and a correlation obtained between these figures and the test re- 
sults. The coefficient of correlation was 0.43. This may be 
considered as a marked correlation but does not establish a very 
close correspondence between ability as revealed by the test and 
quality of high-school work. 

The foregoing facts are of statistical interest only. They do 
not throw light on our attempted discussion of how much ability 
a teacher needs. In the interest of securing certain data on this, 
a report was asked for from twenty-five county superintendents 
covering the teaching success of certain designated individuals 
who graduated from county-normal schools last year. Reports 
were received from 21 superintendents covering yy individuals. In 
selecting those for whom reports as to success were to be given, 
the method in most cases was to designate the two who had made 
the highest scores in the normal school of the particular county 
last year, two or three of those who scored near the median of 
142, and the two lowest. On a five-point rating scale these would 
be rated as to mental ability as 1,3, and 5 respectively. Superin- 
tendents were asked to rate them as to teaching success with the 
figures I, 2, 3, 4, 5; it was explained that these figures might 
be understood as signifying superior, excellent, good, fair, and 
poor respectively. It happened that the scores of two who were 
selected on the ground of being highest in their schools were not 
high enough to deserve the mental rating i, so 2 was assigned 
in these cases; one was somewhat above the group who were 
rated 5, so 4 was assigned as a mental rating in this case. 

The rating of the superintendents as to success agrees exactly 
with the rating as to mental ability in 20 cases out of the yy. 
This is a percent of 26, and may be taken for practical purposes 
as a measure of the correlation that exists. 

A more compact showing as to the relation between the men- 
tal ratings and success in teaching as judged by the superintend- 
ents is disclosed by Table I. 
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The distribution of the 77 selected cases according to mental 
ability was as follows : 



Mental Abiutt 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NnicBKR OF Cabbs 


21 


2 


32 


1 


21 



The distribution of these same cases according to teaching 
success was as follows : 



Tbaching Success 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NXTMBBB OF CaSES 


4 


24 


33 


13 


3 



These figures are on the whole encouraging. They show that 
the chances are twice as good to have superior or excellent teach- 
ing if individuals of superior ability are employed, as when in- 
dividuals of average ability are employed^ and almost four-and- 
a-half times as good as when individuals of low rank mentally 
are hired. They show further that there is only one chance in 
ten of an individual of superior ability doing work that is as 
low as fair or poor, but there is one chance in four that average 
individuals will do grades of work this low. Perhaps the most 
surprising thing about these reports is that 57 percent of those 

TABI^E I. — ^REI^TION BETWEEN MENTAI, RATINGS AND SUCCESS 

RATINGS 





Rating for Success in Teaching (Percents) 


Mental 
Rating 


"Excellent" or 
"Superior" 


"Good" or 
higher 


"Fair" or 
"Poor" 


5 
3 
1 


14» 

31 

61 


71 
76 
90 


29 
25 
10«» 



•None "Superior." 
»None ••Poor." 

who were at the bottom of the scale on the tests are doing good 
work and 14 percent are doing excellent work. None of the low 
group were rated as doing superior work and, conversely^ none 
at the top of the scale mentally were rated as doing poor teaching. 
One point needs to be brought forward here and that is that 
the results on one mental test are not always conclusive. This 
year 91 individuals made scores at or below 92 on the Terman 
Test, but only 51 of these were singled out for elimination be- 
cause it was found that their showing on the Illinois or some 
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Other second test did not corroborate closely enough the verdict 
of the first test alone. Hence, only 56 percent of those below 
the 7-percentile mark on the Terman Test were conclusive cases. 
This same percent may be assumed to have been valid last year, 
and that would mean that we are treating in this part of our study 
some students as 5 in mental ability who might have been f otmd 
to be at least one notch higher. Applying this percent to the 
21 of mental ability 5 treated in this part of the investigation, 
we should have about 12 students who could be considered in- 
contestably 5. The chances are that with such a correction the 
success showing of the group would have been more in accord 
with reasonable expectations. It will be noted that while the 
Terman median for the group rejected this year was 77^ it was 
83 for the low group of last year — ^the group whose success we are 
studying; the averages were 75 and 81 respectively. Therefore 
our group for the purposes of this success study was somewhat 
above the level of those marked this year for elimination. 

We might as well understand, however, that we cannot elimi- 
nate by these suggested revisions the disquieting fact that a large 
proportion of those lowest on the test are considered Ito be doing 
good work or better. It leads to the belief that either the tests 
or the ratings or both are wrong. Or if both the tests and the 
success estimates are dependable, we are led to the conclusion 
that a teacher does not need to be up to the average in mental 
ability. That is to say, our hypothesis is wrong; and there is 
no point below which qualities of address, of temperament, and 
of volition cannot compensate for lack of intellectual power. 
Some analysis is in order. 

I am inclined to place considerable reliance upon the validity 
of the Terman Group Test. I recognize the limitations of group 
tests as absolute measures, but they do succeed in establishing 
relative degrees of ability to a highly satisfactory extent. I have 
already allowed for the fact that because this was the only test 
given last year some students, may have been placed lower than 
a second test would have indicated, and that this may have been 
true in as much as 44 percent of the cases. 

As to the superintendents' ratings I think that even they them- 
selves would agree that there is greater possibility of error here. 
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The reasons are: (i) that there were 21 different measuring 
sticks used in these success ratings, all largely subjective, 
whereas there was only one objective measuring scale used in 
deriving the mental ratings; (2) that the item which I asked 
to be rated — "success as a teacher" — was so general and un- 
defined as to invite a lump estimate, with some factors inevitably 
getting different weights with different people; (3) that I al- 
lowed so little time for reply that there was no opportunity to 
base the estimate upon a very extensive observation. For in- 
stance, a girl who was tested last year with the Stanford-Binet 
individual examination showed a mental age of 11 years and 
5 months ; the superintendent says her success is good. A girl 
who scored 67 on the Terman Test, and who was rated by the 
normal director last year as being 4 in general ability and 3J4 
in classroom work, is rated by the superintendent as 2 in teach- 
ing success. Another scored 91, was rated by the normal director 
4/4 in general ability, 4 in classroom work but 2 in success by 
the superintendent. These success ratings seem open to further 
investigation. There is a common human tendency, manifested 
by both directors and superintendents, to rate too high. For 
example, in rating the students in the normal schools last year the 
directors placed almost twice as many students too high as too 
low, if we use the test scores as a standard of reference. As far 
as the superintendents' high ratings are concerned, it may doubt- 
less be said — and the statement really constitutes a tribute to the 
county normal schools — that the superintendents quite uniformly 
find this training making itself effectively felt and that even the 
weaker individuals stand out reasonably well when occasional sec- 
tions of their work are seen in the early part of the year. 

Since there is the possibility of errors both in the testing and 
in the superintendents' judgments and since the group studied is 
very small, we cannot hope to draw any very definite conclusions. 
An adequate comparison could only come through having one 
individual rate the whole group with very definite standards in 
mind as to what constitutes teaching success. 

It is a rather common belief, to which I have subscribed, that 
the primary teacher does not need to have as much mental ability 
as teachers of other grades. Accordingly, normal directors and 
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superintendents have at times suggested keeping in school those 
students who make low test scores and placing them in primary 
work. The only way to answer that question would be to meas- 
ure a large number of primary teachers and see if the majority 
of those considered satisfactory were below average mentally. 
During Camp Sherman days Prof. C. A. Murchison administered 
the army test to the teachers of a certain city. It was found that 
the level of ability of the first-grades teachers was lower than 
that of any other group of grade teachers, but it was not found 
that any of them was below average. Seventy-six teachers were 
examined : 69.6 percent (an unusually high proportion) were rated 
very superior ; 2 1 percent were superior, 7.8 percent were high 
average, and 1.3 percent were average. So while it is likely that 
the keenest and quickest mentalities are not often accompanied 
by those qualities of patience and sympathetic appreciation of 
halting efforts that function so well in primary work, it is un- 
fair to assume that we must go below average ability to get 
good primary teachers, or even that adequate primary teaching 
can be achieved by individuals as low on the scale of relative 
ability as are those we have sought to eliminate this year. 

Can we afford to develop our educational workers out of 
anything but good materials or can we develop the progressive, 
growing type otherwise ? In an age which demands mental keen- 
ness and alertness for success in any important calling we can- 
not afford to demean the teaching profession by demanding any- 
thing less. It is apparent from this study that our best prospects 
for success are to be found in individuals of above-average men- 
tal ability. Therefore, while keeping in mind that we cannot 
find enough superior people to fill the profession, we can con- 
stantly strive to get more and more of this better type. We need 
not gainsay the merit of the teacher of average ability who pos- 
sesses to a marked degree many wonderful qualities that enter 
into the successful teacher's make-up. But we are sure to be 
wrong if we minimize mental ability, if we expect other quali- 
ties to offset its lack, and if we do not stand for the application 
of some selective process by teacher-training institutions. This 
limited investigation shows that you can expect teaching success 
to keep reasonable pace with mental ability. 



CX)MPARISON OF THE BINET-SIMON AND OTIS 

TESTS 

8. C. Gabbison and James 8. Tippett 
Peahody College for Teachers 

The purpose of this article is to make a comparative study of 
results secured by giving the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
Simon Test and the Otis Advanced Group Intelligence Test to 
1 58 pupils of the Peabody Demonstration School. 

The Peabody Demonstration School is conducted in connec- 
tion with George Peabody College for Teachers. Several con- 
tributing factors give this school a somewhat selected enrollment. 
A rather large tuition fee is charged ; therefore most of the chil- 
dren come from the homes of the business and professional 
classes. Pupils who are tmable to do the work of the grades 
successfully, either because of poor ability or because they can- 
not be induced to make further earnest eff ort, are asked to with- 
draw from the school. A further selective measure is the fact 
that during the last two years pupils who have been admitted to 
the school have been required to take a psychological examina- 
tion. If their ability has been found to be poor, they have not 
been allowed to enter. 

During the months of February and March, 192 1, all the 
children (158) of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the Peabody Demonstration School were given the 
Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test. One month later 
the same children were given Form A of the Otis Advanced 
Group Intelligence Test The tests were given by the professor 
of educational psychology in George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers or, under his direction, by graduate students in the department 
of educational psychology. In administering the tests, the direc- 
tions were followed minutely and the scores were carefully 
checked. Many of the children have taken the Binet-Simon Test 
two or more times and their successive records have been found to 
agree in a surprising manner. 
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Table I gives the distribution of the pupils according to acttud 
agesy Binet-Simon Ages, and Otis Mental Ages. The ages have 
been tabulated so that 9 years means from 9 years to 9 years 
and 6 months. The median actual age for the 158 children 
was 1 1 years and 10 months. The median Binet-Simon Mental 
Age was 12 years and 4 months. The median Otis Mental Age 
was 14 years and i month. Thus the Binet-Simon Test gives a 
median I. Q. of 104; the Otis Test gives a median I. Q. of 118. 



TABU I. — ^DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO ACTUAL, AGE, 
BINET-SIMON MENTAI« AGE, AND OTIS MENTAL, AGE 



Years 


FREgaENCT 

Actual Ages 


Frequency 

BlNE'T-SlMON 

Mental Ages 


Frequency 
Ons Mental 
Ages 


8 








4 


8 











8H 





5 


6 


9 


10 


1 


2 


m 


6 


1 


4 


10 


16 


9 


10 


lOH 


16 


13 


5 


11 


17 


25 


3 


IIH 


15 


11 


8 


12 


16 


18 


19 


12H 


18 


6 


8 


13 


18 


10 


9 


13H 


15 


7 


7 


14 


6 


8 


16 


14H 


5 


5 


3 


15 





11 


11 


15H 





6 




16 





7 




16H 





7 




17 





3 




17H 





2 


2 


18 





3 


38 


Median 


11 yrs. 10 mo. 


12 yrs. 4 mo. 


14 yrs. 1 mo. 



The median Actual Age, the Binet-Simon Mental Age, the 
Otis Mental Age, and the difference in months between the Binet- 
Simon and Otis results for the different age groups are shown in 
Table 11. An examination of the table shows that for every 
age group the Binet-Simon median is smaller than the Otis 
median. The difference between the medians for the 9- and 
lo-year groups is rather small ; the Otis medians being two and 
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six months respectively greater than the Binet-Simon medians. 
When we examine the ii-year group, however, and the other 
groups in the table, we find rather large differences : 1 1 months 
for the 1 1 -year group, 20 months for the 12-year group, 30 
months for the 13-year group, and 28 months for the 14-year 
group. 

TABhZ II. — MEDIAN AGES FOR EACH OF THE YEAR GROUPS 



Ybab 
Oboup 


Casbs 


Median 
Actual Aob 


Median 

BlNET-SnfON 

Mental Age 


Median 

Ons 

Mental Age 


Difference 

Between 

B-S AND Otis 

(Months) 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


16 
32 
32 
34 
33 
11 


9-6 
10-6 
11-6 
12-6 
13-6 
14-4 


10-9 
11-4 
11-9 
13-3 
16-2 
16-4 


10-11 
11-10 
12- 8 
14-11 
17-8 
17-8 


2 
6 
11 
20 
30 
28 



Table III shows for each grade the highest, median, and low- 
est mental ages for both the Stanford Revision and the Otis Test. 
The table shows considerable variability with respect to these 
age limits. The highest and lowest Binet-Simon mental ages for 
each grade are with one exception (Grade V) closer together than 
the highest and lowest Otis mental ages. 



TABI«E III. — ^THE MEDIAN, HIGHEST, AND I/)WEST OP THE BINET- 
SIMON AND THE OTIS MENTAI« AGES BY GRADES 



Obade 


Cases 


BlNBT-SmON 

Mental Age 


Otis 
Mental Age 




Median 


Highest 


Lowest 


Median 


Highest 


Lowest 


IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


36 
33 
34 
27 
29 


10-9 
11- 9 
12-4 
14-10 
16-11 


12-9 
18+ 
17-9 
18+ 
18+ 


8-8 

9- 6 

10-4 

11- 7 

10-11 


10- 6 

13- 4 

14- 3 
16-10 
18+ 


16-1 
18- 
18- 
18- 
18- 


2 


8- 

9-9 
10-3 
12-7 

9-9 



The tables presented thus far show considerable differences 
between the results secured by the two tests. This is further 
shown by Tables IV and V. 

Table IV shows, for the actual age groups, the frequency qi 
difference in months between the mental ages given by the Binet- 
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Simon Test and the Otis Test. The differences are grouped in 
steps of six months. For example, five pupils of the 9-year actual 
age group when examined by the two tests were given mental 
ages varying less than six months, while two were given mental 
ages varying more than six months but less than twelve months. 

TABI.E IV. — ^DISTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BINET- 
SIMON AND OTIS MENTAI, AGES FOR EACH AGE GROUP 



DlTFEBENCB 


Actual Agb Groups 




IN 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Totals 


MONTHA 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Years 




0-6 


5 


6 


7 


7 


5 


1 


31 


-12 


2 


10 


7 


6 


6 


1 


31 


-18 


3 


1 


5 


4 


7 


3 


23 


-24 


1 


6 


2 


1 


3 


4 


17 


-30 


1 


3 


5 


3 


2 


1 


15 


-36 


1 


1 


4 


5 


3 


1 


15 


-42 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 





9 


-48 











1 


1 





2 


-64 





2 





1 


3 





6 


-60 





1 





2 


1 





4 


-66 











1 








1 


-72 








1 


1 








2 


-78 











1 








1 


-84 


1 

















1 


Casbb 


1 16 


32 


32 


34 


33 


11 


168 



The average difference in months between the mental ages 
given by the two tests and also the average plus difference in 
favor of the Otis test for the actual age groups is shown in 
Table V. There is an average plus difference in favor of the 
Otis test of more than a year for each of the age groups while 



TABI«E V. — ^AVERAGE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BINET-SIMON AND 

OTIS MENTAI« AGES 





Average 


Average Plus 


Agb 


Difference 


Difference in 


Group 


IN Months 


Favor of Ons 


9 


19.4 


14.3 


10 


19.4 


13.6 


11 


18.7 


13 


12 


26 


24.7 


13 


22.7 


20.7 


14 


20 


15 


All 


21.5 


17.5 
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there is an average difference between the two tests of more than 
one and one-half years. 

The average difference in months for any age in Table V was 
found by getting the sum of all differences between the Binet- 
Simon result and the Otis result for the cases in the age group, 
and then dividing the sum by the ntunber of cases. The average 
plus difference in favor of the Otis Test was found by dividing 
the difference between the sum of the plus differences for any 
actual age group and the sum of the minus differences for that 
age group by the ntunber of cases in that age group. 

It so happened that a survey of the school by means of edu- 
cational tests was made a few weeks before the mental tests were 
given. The following tests were used : the Woody-McCall 
Fundamentals in Arithmetic Test, the Monroe Reasoning Test in 
Arithmetic, the Ayres Spelling Scale, the Thomdike Handwrit- 
ing Scale, the Hillegas Composition Scale, and the Monroe Silent 
Reading Test. The pupils in each grade were ranked from best 
to poorest for each test. A composite ranking was made from 
these ranks by adding all the ranks which each pupil attained 
and re-ranking these stuns from smallest to greatest 

The teachers of each grade were also asked to rank their 
pupils from best to poorest. They were directed to base their 
ranking not on school work alone but on general ability as dis- 
played by the pupils on the playground and in the home, as well 
as in school. 

After these rankings were made, coefficients of correlation 
(rank order method) were worked out for each grade as shown 
in Table VI. In four of the five grades the Otis Test correlates 
higher with the teachers' ranking than does the Binet-Simon Test 
The Otis Test correlates much higher with the ranking given by 
the educational tests than does the Binet-Simon Test The teach- 
ers' ranking and educational test ranking give a much higher co- 
efficient of correlation than do either of the mental tests with 
one of these rankings. When the Binet-Simon and Otis results 
are correlated we secure rather lower correlations than would be 
anticipated. However, when the entire 158 cases are correlated 
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TABI^ VI. — CORFFIcmNTS OF COBSSLATION BBTW^EN THE BIKST- 
SIHON TEST, THE OTIS ADVANCED TEST, THE TEACHEBS' KANK- 
INC, AND THE EDUCATIONAL TESTS RANKING 



Grads 


Casks 


RANEIMas BT 


S 
I 

it 


li 


II 


h 


IV 


35 


Binet-Sinion, Stanford Revieaon . . 


64 
67 
62 


54 

74 

78 


67 
74 

62 


62 










Educational Testa Ranking 




V 


33 


Binct-Siinoiir StRoford Rovision - , 


57 
45 
43 


67 

61 
73 


46 
61 

84 


43 










Educational Testa Ranking 




VI 


34 


BineUSimon, Stanford Revision . . 


54 
54 
33 


54 

83 
62 


54 
83 

71 


33 










Educational Testa Ranking 




VII 


27 




23 
38 
27 


23 

26 
69 


38 
25 

74 


27 










Educational Testa RaniuDK 




VIII 


29 


Binct-Simon, Stanford Revision . . 


63 
64 
32 


53 

67 
64 


84 
67 

69 


32 










Educational TeaU Ranking^ 






Binet-Simon, Stanford Revision. . 


48 
45 
43 


48 

81 
73 


62 
62 

84 


3Q 


, 










Educational Testa Ranking 





without regarxl to grade, a cod&cient of correlation of 75 between 
the Otis Test and the Binet-Simon Test is found. 

Although the number of cases included in ^s study is too 
small to permit any very general conclusions, several things seem 
to be clearly indicated : 

( I ) Mental Ages secured by means of the Binet-Simon Test 
and the Otis Advanced Group Test cannot be used 
interchangeably. 
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(2) The Otis Test tends to scatter the scores more than the 
' Binet-Simon Test. 

(3) The Otis Test tends to give a higher mental age than 
the Binet-Simon Test 

(4) The Otis Test and the Binet-Simon Test give a fairly 
high coefficient. (0.75, n = 158, Grades IV-VIII.) 

(5) The Otis Test correlates higher with educational test 
rankings and teachers' rankings than the Binet-Simon 
Test. 



A DATA SHEET FOR THE PEARSON CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENT 

L. L. Thurstone 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

I shall describe a data sheet which facilitates the calculation 
of the Pearson correlation coefficient. If one does not calculate 
the correlation coefficient often one may find it necessary to 
return to the textbooks in order to releam the method of com- 
putation. That should not be necessary if a data sheet is avail- 
able with direct instructions for the computation separated from 
the discussion of the logic of the correlation table. I find that 
even those who calculate these coefficients frequently spread their 
calculations over many slips of paper and compute the various 
parts in more or less random order. It is almost impossible to 
check calculations that are not systematically arranged. When 
I encounter calculations that have been made without a plan and 
without orderly arrangement I find it difficult to consult them. 
It is not uncommon to find correlation calculations which are not 
even labeled as to what the variables are. Such calculations are 
just as good as if they had been lost or misfiled. 

The correlation data sheet which I have been using is of 
double letter size so that it can be folded once and filed with 
letter size paper and reports. I have arranged the sheet so that it 
should not be necessary to do any scribbling on loose slips of 
paper. A small space is provided for the scribbling that may be 
necessary. All items in the calculation, such as frequencies at the 
intersections of the arrays, sums, squares, and other numbers, 
belong in definite squares on the data sheet. If one has occasion 
to return to the calculations, one can readily find what one is 
looking for. The preparation of this sheet is not a contribution 
to statistical theory. It is merely a labor saving office device. 

Instructions for the Use of the Data Sheet 

In order to make these instructions brief and easily read I 
have indicated several of the columns by the numbers at the top 
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of the sheet These numbers do not occur on the regular data 
sheet. They are inserted here for the purpose of these instruc- 
tions only. The horizontal rows are labeled by letters for the 
same purpose. The rows and columns arc known collectively 
as arrays. When I refer in these instructions to a certain square 
on the data sheet I shall refer to it by the number of the column 
and the letter of the row which intersect at the square to which 
I wish to call your attention. Thus C-3 refers to a square on the 
sample data sheet which contains the figure 7. The sample set 
of data is drawn from West's Textbook in Statistics.^ 

( 1 ) Select any suitable class interval for the X-variable. On 
the data sheet these intervals are unity. 

(2) Record these class intervals in row A as shown (61, 62, 
etc) Always arrange the small numbers to the left, and the 
large numbers to the right. 

(3) Row B should contain the upper class limits for the class 
intervals, which in the case of the example would be 61.9, 62.9, 
etc. Row A contains, then, the lower class limit, and row B 
the upper class limit. 

(4) Select a suitable class interval for the Y-variable. In 
the example this is five. Record the lower and upper class limits 
for these class intervals in coliunns i and 2 respectively. By 
tabulating both the upper and the lower class limits for each class 
interval one is sure that the actual range for each class interval 
is indicated on the data sheet. This serves to prevent confusion 
as to the square in which any particular frequency is to be 
recorded. Arrange the small niunbers at the bottom and the large 
numbers at the top as shown. 

(5) Record the frequencies in the squares of the correlation 
table. In the example these range between rows D and K and 
between columns 3 and 7. 

(6) Record in row L the sums of the frequencies in the 
vertical columns of the correlation table. 

(7) Record in column 8 the sums of the frequencies in the 
rows of the correlation table. 

^West, Carl J. Introduction to mathematieal itatistics. Colombos, Ohio: 
B. G. Adams and Company, 1918. Page 67. 
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(8) Add the numbers in the row L and record at N 
(N = ) in the table of sums in the upper right hand comer of 
the data sheet. In the example this sum is 750. This is the total 
ntunber of cases. 

(9) Add the numbers in columns 8 and see if the sum agrees 
with the N just recorded in the table of sums. It should be the 
same number. 

(10) Select any class interval as an arbitrary origin for the 
X-variable. In the example this is chosen at column 5. This 
arbitrary origin may be taken at any class interval but it reduces 
the arithmetical labor to choose it as close to the median as possi- 
ble. This should be done by inspection because it does not pay 
to calculate the median specially for this purpose. Draw a blue 
pencil line or a wavy pencil line through the column 5 so as to 
mark off clearly at all parts of the correlation table the position 
of the arbitrary origin. 

(11) Do likewise for the Y-variable. The arbitrary origin 
for the Y-variable has been chosen at row G. This row is marked 
similarly to the corresponding class interval in X (column 5). 
The correlation table is now divided by the blue pencil lines into 
four quadrants. It should be remembered that these quadrants 
are marked off from the two assumed means and are not to be 
confused with the quadrants which would be marked off from 
the true means. No confusion will result unless one should 
attempt to calculate the coefficient by the method of unlike signs 
by means of the asstuned quadrants. 

(12) Record a zero at M-S- Record the successive class in- 
tervals on each side of this zero as shown in the rest of row M. 
Do likewise in row C. 

(13) Record in row N the products fx. These are merely 
the products of the two rows immediately above N. 

(14) Record in row P the products fx^. These are the 
products of the two rows immediately above P. This is easily 
verified by inspecting the sample data sheet. 

(15) Record a zero at G-9. Record above and below this the 
ascending and descending orders of class intervals as shown in 
the re$t of column 9. 
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(i6) Record the products fy in column lo. These are the 
products of the two columns immediately to the left of column lo. 

(17) Record the products fy^ in column 11. The details of 
these calculations should be evident from the data sheet. 

(18) In row D you will find the numbers 3, 2, 2, i to the 
right of the assumed origin. Immediately above these numbers 
in row C you will find the numbers i, 2, 3, 4. Each of the num- 
bers in row D is to be multiplied by the number immediately 
above it in row C. These numbers are to be summed up thus : 

(3X1) + (2X2) + (2X3) + (1X4) = 17. 
The number 17 is recorded at D-13. The sums that are obtained 

on the right hand side of the assumed origin (column 5) are 

recorded in column 13. The sums similarly obtained on the left 

hand side of the origin are recorded in column 12. This verbal 

statement will be clearer by noting visually on the data sheet the 

manner of the calculation. 

This operation is repeated for each row with a separate sum 

for the right hand side and for the left hand side. For example : 

In row F we have the following sums. 

Leftside: (3Xi)+(2X2)+(2X3)=i3 
Right side :(ioXi)+(i2X2)+( I iX3)+(iX5)+(iX6)=78 
These sums, 13 and 78, are recorded in the squares F-12 and 
F-13 respectively. 

This operation can be performed with less effort on a 
comptometer or any other key driven calculating machine. It 
is done as follows : 

Consider the left side of row F. Set the finger on the i-key 
at the lower right end of the machine. This key represents the 
deviation i of the C-row. Punch the key three times to represent 
the frequency of three. Move the finger to key 2 immediately 
above your present location on the machine. Punch it twice to 
represent the frequency of two. Move the finger up one step 
again and punch the new key twice to represent the third fre- 
quency of two. The sum of 13 is now on the machine without 
any further mental effort. This work can be done without look- 
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ing at the machine so that one may keep one's eyes on the corre- 
lation table. 

Now consider the right side of row F. Place the finger on 
the I -key at the lower right end of the machine. This key may 
be punched ten times or the key to its left may be punched once 
to represent the frequency of ten. Move the finger up one step 
on the machine. Punch this key twelve times or punch it twice 
and the key to its left once to represent the frequency of twelve. 
Move the finger up one step on the machine and punch the key 
eleven times or punch it once and the key to its left once. Move 
the finger up two steps on the machine and punch once; move 
the finger up once more and punch once. The sum of 78 is now 
in the machine and may be recorded at P-13. One will readily 
learn to move the finger one step at a time on the machine with- 
out looking at it even though one may not know more about the 
calculating machine. In this way the task is rendered extremely 
easy even for a novice. 

(19) The difference between the two numbers 13 and 78 
which were recorded at F-12 and at F-13 is 65. This number 
65, is recorded at F-15. The same operation is carried out for 
all the figures in columns 12 and 13. Their differences are re- 
corded in columns 14 and 15. If the number in the 12-column 
is larger than the adjacent number in the 13-column one records 
the difference in the 14-column. Similarly, if the number in the 
13-column is larger than the adjacent number in the 12-column 
one records the difference in column 15. One should visualize 
this right and left relation in order to remember it. 

(20) For the portion of the table above the assumed origin 
of the Y-variable (row G) record the products of the correspond- 
ing numbers in columns 9 and 14 in column 16. Record the pro- 
ducts of the corresponding numbers in columns 9 and 15 in 
column 17. These instructions apply above the assumed origin. 
Below the assumed origin the relation is reversed so that the 
products 9 and 14 are recorded in column 17 while the products 
9 and 15 are recorded in 16. The following summary will make 
matters clearer. 
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Columns 
Above the assumed origin: (9)X(i4)=(i6) 

(9)XiiS)=ii7) 

Below the asstuned origin: (9)X(iS)=(i6) 

(9)X(14)=(17) 

Another way to recall this is to note that columns 14 and 15 
preserve the same spatial arrangement above the asstuned origin 
but that below the origin this lateral arrangement is reversed. 

Still another and perhaps the best way to recall this is to note 
that the y-deviations in column 9 are positive above the asstuned 
origin and negative below the assumed origin. This comes about 
from the fact that we plot the Y-variable in column i with the 
high ntunbers at the top of the column and the small numbers 
at the bottom. If now the positive y-deviations in coltunn 9 are 
multiplied by positive Sjt in column 15 we obtain a positive Sjry 
and record the product in column 17. If we mtiltiply the negative 
y-deviations of column 9 by the positive Xr in coltunn 15 we 
obtain a negative Sjry and record the product in coltunn 16. If 
we multiply the positive y-deviations of column 9 by the negative 
SjT in column 14 we obtain a negative Sjry which we record in 
column 16. If we multiply the negative y-deviations of column 
9 by the negative Sjt in column 14, the product Xry is positive 
and is recorded in coltunn 17. 

(21) We are now ready to extract the siuns for the final 
computation of the coefficient. Add the numbers to the left of the 
assumed origin in row N. Record the sum at Sjrneg= in the 
table of sums in the upper right hand comer. It is 744. 

(22) Add the numbers to the right of the assumed origin in 
row N. Record the sum at SjTpog = in the table. It is 669. 

(23) Determine the difference between SjTpos and SjTims and 
record this difference at Xr= in the table of sums. It is — 75. 
The relation is ^x= S^Tpot — SjTneg. Record the proper sign 
for the Sjr. i 

(24) Add the numbers in the row P on both sides of the 
assumed origin. Record this at Sjt* = in the table (4201). 
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(25) Add the numbers above the assumed origin in column 
10 and record the sum at S)fpos= in the table of stuns (880). 

(26) Add the numbers below the assumed origin in column 
10 and record the sum at Syner= in the table of sums (933). 

(27) Determine the difference between Sjfpos and Sjfseg and 
record the difference at Sy= in the table of sums ( — 53) . The 
relation is Sy = Syj»« — Sy»e^. Record the proper sign for the Sy. 

(28) Add all the numbers in column 11. Record this sum 
at Sy*= in the table of siuns (7377). 

(29) Add all the ntunbers in column 16 and record at 
SjrjfiMs= in the table of sums (zero). 

(30) Add all the ntunbers in coltunn 17 and record at 
S;rypo«= in the table of sums (2783). 

(31) Determine the difference between the Sjrypoi and the 
Sjryneg and record the difference atSjr>i= in the table of sums 
(+2783). The relation is Sjry = S;rypoi — Sjryneg. Record the 
proper sign for the Sjry. 

The numbers that have been recorded in the table of sums 
may be used for substitution directly into the formulae that are 
printed on the data sheet. Prom this point on one proceeds as 
shown by the formulae, turning the crank algebraically as it 
were, tmtil the coefficient is obtained. In the example the corre- 
lation coefficient is +.50. 

The work of tabulating the correlation table and computing 
the coefficient for a problem like the one in the accompan)ring 
example requires about forty to sixty minutes after one becomes 
accustomed to the sheet. If one is working with correlation 
coefficients continually, the calculation can be made in less time. 
Verbal description of spatial relations is necessarily clumsy. To 
read these instructions without consulting the data sheet might 
give one the impression that these calculations are awkward and 
even intricate ; but after one has translated the necessarily clumsy 
verbal description into visual or graphic terms, the work can be 
done by a clerk who knows nothing about correlation statistics. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL DETERMINIST; OR DEMOC- 

RACY AND THE L Q. 

At the recent convention of school superintendents at Chi- 
cago Dr. Bagley hurled another of those effective oratorical 
bombshells for which he is so justly famous. This one, like most 
of those which have preceded it in recent years, was an attack 
against certain educational trends which Dr. Bagley regards as 
inimical to the fundamental purpose of education as an instru- 
ment of democracy. This time, however, instead of repeating 
his customary frontal attack upon vocational education. Dr. Bag- 
ley executes a spectacular flank movement on intelligence testing, 
a development which he looks upon as an abetting ally of special- 
ized training and as a challenge to those who believe in provid- 
ing a liberal education for all the children of all the people. 

The writer did not have the good fortune to hear Dr. Bag- 
ley's able address. He has only read it.^ Prom an examination 
of the cold print he has not been able to see the justness of Dr. 
Bagley's position, though he would not regard it as strange if 
many who heard the address were convinced by its eloquence and 
clearly evident sincerity. 

The keynote of Dr. Bagley's argument is that the psycholo- 
gists who are promoting the intelligence testing movement are 
fatalists ; that they exaggerate the factor of native endowment ; 
that they are more interested in labeling stupidity than in curing 
it ; that their doctrines lead inevitably to the neglect of average 
and inferior children and to an undemocratic emphasis on train- 
ing the gifted ; that their results are an excuse for limiting the 

^Bagley, William C, ''Educational deterxninism ; or democracy and the 
I. Q. " School and Society, 15 : 373, April 8, 1922. 

67 
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education of the masses to narrow vocationalized courses ; that 
the entire movement^ founded upon little but psychological fal- 
lacies is subversive of American ideals of democracy. 

The thing that seems to be especially repugnant to Dr. Bag- 
ley is the idea of predicting a child's development or drawing 
any conclusions regarding his native limitations from intelligence 
test data. He apparently prefers to base education upon a sub- 
lime faith that anything is possible for any child and that pro- 
cesses alone count. He seems to derive satisfaction from the 
fact that child nature contains so many unknown quantities. He 
would prefer to believe in "miracles" rather than search for the 
order and sequence which would make prediction possible. By 
implication he seems to deny any possibility of a science of edu- 
cation, for of course the essence of science is that it enables us 
to predict If he is correct, then the educator is forever doomed 
to grope in darkness ; there can be no light without the possibility 
of forecasting with some degree of assurance the limits of ef- 
fect producible upon a given child by given educational processes. 

Does Dr. Bagley really believe that native differences in in- 
tellectual endowment are mythical and that the product of the 
school can and should be made uniform? He is careful not to 
say that he believes this, but except in a single paragraph the 
implications of his address suggest that if he accepts inborn in- 
dividual differences at all he regards them as of little if any 
significance. He feels that to acknowledge such differences would 
necessitate the abandonment of the democratic ideal, as he con- 
ceives this ideal. Therefore they are non-existent, or practically 
so. Thus we have a new and interesting application of Christian 
Science Psychology. 

In the exceptional paragraph referred to. Dr. Bagley essays 
one timid glance at reality, but refuses to acknowledge the con- 
sequences of what he has seen. "Grant differences in native men- 
tality? Certainly, such differences are inevitable." But almost 
immediately his vision is blurred by the moist tears of sentiment 
and the eloquent address closes with a rhapsodic peroration on 
the miracles that skillful teachers work with morons and on the 
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ultimate illumination of the world by gleams of light struck from 
dull minds. 

In another section of his address Dr. Bagley, referring to the 
supposed limits which native capacity places upon development, 
makes a great deal of the distinction between two kinds of men* 
tal growth, — ^the vertical and the horizontal. Vertical growth is 
improvement in the ability to perform more and more difficult 
types of intellectual operations. Horizontal growth is increase 
of one's repertoire of performances on a given intellectual level. 
Dr. Bagley admits that vertical growth has its (predetermined?) 
limits, but thinks he has won his argument by showing that the 
possibilities of horizontal growth are limitless. In making this 
admission Dr. Bagley has given away his whole case. Presum- 
ably he is not aware of the fact that this very distinction was 
drawn by Binet fifteen years ago and that it has been especially 
insisted upon by all psychologists in the field of individual dif- 
ferences. In reality it is one of the main arguments in favor of 
a differentiated curriculum. The differentiated curriculum 
lows all the vertical growth of which a particular child is capabl 
and follows this with specialized training along horizontal lines. 
But hardly has the author admitted the limitations of vertical 
growth when, as if realizing that he had admitted too much, he 
retracts and argues that the common man in his daily business 
constantly grows in power to deal with abstract problems. "I 
assert most emphatically that he does." 

Surely it is not necessary to remind the reader that asser- 
tions, however emphatic, do not constitute scientific evidence. 
The army mental tests give a good deal of opportunity for a 
subject to show how much vertical growth he has attained in 
ability to deal with the abstract, but careful analysis of army 
test results 3aelded no evidence whatever that any such vertical 
growth occurs between the ages of 21 and 31. If Dr. Bagley 
thinks that this negative result is due to the use of a faulty in- 
strument it is to be hoped that he will devise another capable of 
yielding more valid data. But from his apparent faith in pro-| 
nouncements based upon inner vision one wonders whether Dr. 
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Bagley would give much weight to any kind of objective evidence 
the experimentalist might be able to bring forward 

According to Dr. Bagley, the burden of proof is entirely upon 
the ^'determinist" Until he has demonstrated beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that heredity sets its limits, it is our duty to 
educate all children as if such limits did not exist; until he has 
demonstrated that the low I. Q. can in no case be brought to 
average by the arts of pedagogy, it is our duty to act as if all 
of them could be. In thus resting his case upon the logical im- 
possibility of proving a "universal negative," Dr. Bagley clears 
the road for the sentimentalist and removes every obstacle from 
the path of faith. But we can hardly admit the justness of this 
position. No one has ever proved the impossibility of life return- 
ing forty-eight hours after death, yet we do not hesitate to bury 
our dead within that time. No one ever has proved or ever will 
prove that the spirit of a departed soul may not return to earth, 
yet not many of us feel compelled for that reason to believe in 
ghosts. With respect to any issue we should be guided by the 
preponderance of evidence. From Galton on down to Thomdike 
and Davenport the scientist has produced a considerable amount 
of evidence in support of the h}rpothesis that one's mental traits, 
especially his intellectual abilities, are pretty largely determined 
by native endowment. The hypothesis may or may not be modi- 
fied when all the facts are in, but by the canons of scientific 
method it is entitled to stand until concrete evidence has been 
adduced to show that it is false. Certainly it is entitled to the 
right of way as a guide to action until something more substan- 
tial than sentiment can be brought to bear against it. 

The truth is, the spectacular fight which Dr. Bagley wages is 
largely against a straw man. He reads a meaning into the words 
of the "determinist" which was never intended and accepts as 
just the interpretations placed upon their findings by the sen- 
sational paragrapher. The psychologist does not propose, as 
Dr. Bagley unjustly asserts, "to exclude everyone except the 
high I. Q.'s" from the privileges of secondary education, though 
he pleads guilty of demanding new types of secondary educa- 
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tion which would be better suited to inferior intellects than is 
the typical college preparatory curriculum. The present writer 
thinks he is fairly well-acquainted with the educational views 
of his co-workers in the mental-test field, and he has yet to hear 
from any of them the suggestion that the years of schooling 
should be reduced for dull children. On the contrary, their con- 
stant argument has been that the present shameful record of 
early eliminations is largely due to an ostrich-like unwillingness 
to face the facts of individual differences; that a differentiated 
course of study based upon a frank recognition of these differ- 
ences would keep the low I. Q.'s in school and insure that their 
time there would not be wasted. Nor does the psychologist ad- 
vocate the kind of vocational education for low I. Q/s that would 
make them mere adjuncts to machines in the industrial world. 
He believes, on the contrary, that it is the prescription of a uni- 
form curriculum for all which is most likely to foredoom the 
dullard to the role of an industrial automaton. 

The writer has been considerably puzzled in trying to inter- 
pret Dr. Bagley's flings at "social leaders" and the "aristocracy 
of brains." "It would be easy to show that an intellectual aris- 
tocracy is just as reprehensible as an aristocracy based upon fam- 
ily or wealth . . . ." Social leaders, he contends, do not need 
to be trained ; all that is necessary is to train the common man 
so that he will know when to tell his leaders "where to get off." 
Special educational opportunities for gifted children are contrary 
to the spirit of democracy. Presumably, also, it must be undemo\ 
cratic to provide expensive colleges and universities which only 
the superior youth may enter. It would be most undemocratic 
to remind a class of college graduates that they are marked by 
ability and training for leadership and that they should be sensi- 
tive to the obligations which this fact imposes. It is sufficient 
to teach the common man to tell his would-be leaders "where 
to get off !" 

One can only surmise what Dr. Bagley thinks his opponents 
mean in urging more attention to the training of social leaders. 
By social "leadership" he seems to understand some kind of 
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political or industrial "drivership." He forgets that social lead- 
ers include also the Luthers, the Newtons, the Shakespeares, the 

X Darwins, the Pasteurs, the Blackstones, the Edisons, the Presi- 
dent Eliots, the Curies, and the Herbert Hoovers. Studies of 
the biographies of eminent men and women so often reveal the 
role played by happy accident in bringing the necessary oppor- 
tunity for genius to "out," that one can be reasonably certain 
our ancient policy of "laissez faire" has lost us many a poten- 
tial leader in the realm of science, literature, politics, and morals. 
It is entirely improbable that the name of Newton would have 

^ been known today but for the fact that he had a discerning uncle 
who recognized the boy's intellectual superiority and had him 
sent to a school for gifted youth (Cambridge). Thus by sheer 
accident the greatest intellect of modem science found its op- 
portunity. 

Far from believing (as Dr. Bagley charges) that the func- 
tion of the school is to certify brain quality rather than to teach, 
and far from encouraging teachers to neglect the dull as un- 
worthy of their efforts, the psychologist of individual differences 
I believes that the one purpose of intelligence tests in the schools 

4 is to aid us in making the most of every child, the dull as well 
I as the bright. Anyone is at liberty to disagree with him as to 
the fitness of the method for this purpose, but the purpose itself 
ought not to be misconstrued. 

If anything has been demonstrated by psychology in the last 
quarter century it is the existence of native differences in men- 
tality. If the psychologist can escape the charge of being an 
enemy of democracy only by denying his facts, then he must 
admit that he is an enemy of democracy. The writer, for one, 
would insist upon a less naive definition of the term democracy. 
Certainly any definition to be acceptable will have to square with 
the demonstrable facts of biological and psychological science. 

Lewis M. Terman 
Leland Stanford University 
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RETRENCHMENT 

Wherever one goes and whatever meetings one attends, one 
finds that the burden of the anxiety of superintendents and other 
administrative officers centers around the fact of reduced reve- 
nue. In many localities valuations have shrunk, and everywhere 
the general business depression has tended to reduce rates. Thus 
from coast to coast those in charge of schools are desperately 
figuring how they can make their expenditures come within a 
diminished budget. 

It would be remarkably instructive if we could collect the 
ways in which retrenchment is being effected in various city 
systems. Action in this respect, as in so many others in life, de- 
pends upon our ideas of the value of rival procedures, institu- 
tions, or acts. When you tell a friend you haven't had time to 
write to him, you do him deep dishonor because your days have 
been full of a number of things, including some of littie conse- 
quence; yet you have considered them all more valuable than 
the writing of a letter to him. 

Not widely diflferent is it in operating a school system. The 
things we insist upon maintaining are the things we think most 
valuable ; and the things we first dispense with are those we con- 
sider least essential. No matter what fine sentiments we may 
have expressed in other days, when we are confronted by the 
cold, hard alternative of making a choice, we come surprisingly 
close to an expression of our real sentiments. 

A superintendent the other day was rather complacently an- 
nouncing the way in which he had met the problem in his city. 
In order to maintain his salary schedule (which was one of the 
things he thought of high value), he had decided to decrease the 
number of positions by increasing the number of pupils per class. 
He found comfort in contemplating the investigations of such 
men as Comman, Boyer, Harlan, and Elliott, who had shown 
that almost, if not quite, as effective teaching could be done in 
large classes as in small — ^provided the classes weren't too large. 
What seemed to annoy him most was that he had for years been 
advocating small classes and had succeeded in reducing their size 
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because of his persistent advocacy. Now, however, in deciding 
upon this particular type of retrenchment he was placed in the 
uncomfortable position, as he said, of having to ''eat crow." 
Indeed, he seemed somewhat dazed to find himself maneuvered 
by the logic of events into his present position. Evidently, it 
was a surprise to him to find that his advocacy of the small class 
was really a matter of theory, and that he was willing to abandon 
his notions when confronted by a condition rather than a theory. 
The acid test of a money shortage had brought to his attention 
the fact that he really did not set a high valuation upon the 
small class. 

Similarly, other superintendents are finding that some of the 
things they have advocated have less real value than they have 
hitherto been trying to induce others as well as themselves to 
believe. For example, one superintendent says in substance: 
''What is industrial education in the senior high school for? I 
have an expensive equipment and personnel in my senior high 
school for the purpose of teaching printing, sheet metal woric, 
pattern making, etc Now I know I am not going to train these 
children to be printers, or sheet metal workers, or pattern mak- 
ers. Why am I oflfering these courses?" This is a question which 
might well have been asked a few years ago when the money 
was first appropriated for the installation of these courses. They 
are probably just as valuable now as they ever were. 

Other superintendents are reducing auxiliary service — such 
as evening schools, play grounds, community centers, and lec- 
tures. Americanization, about which we have heard so much, 
is being curtailed in some quarters. Other superintendents are 
questioning the value of the kindergarten. One says: "The 
kindergarten people have never proved their case. They have 
never even tried to. With instruments of measurement l)ring all 
about them for the past few years, they have continued to sus- 
tain their cause by a sort of mid-Victorian sentimentality. It 
looks to me as if the kindergarten were a luxury." 

So one after another of those who control the destinies of 
the public schools decides each in his own way what he thinks 
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is least valuable among the educational activities of his com- 
munity. There is very little that is scientific about this. The 
bases on which the curriculum is simplified^ special classes for 
gifted children are discontinued, and summer classes are abol- 
ishedy are no more respectable than were the bases on which 
these activities were established. The practical school man is 
curiously situated. He must make decisions without having 
much evidence to go by. Educational research lags so far be- 
hind educational practice that it lights the way long after many a 
traveler has passed by and either lost his way or reached the wrong 
destination. There is, as we have before said, a need of quantity 
production in research. By the way, we have not heard it said — 
although it is doubtless true in some quarters — ^that retrenchment 
has led anyone to abolish a department of research where such 
a department has been established. 

On the whole we believe that the necessity for retrenchment 
is producing more high-class thinking among school men than 
they have been accustomed to for a long time. Despite the fact 
that decisions must often be made hastily, we suggest that the 
superintendent at least owes it to his community and himself to 
familiarize himself with the evidence concerning matters which 
he contemplates dispenses with or curtailing. Any good bureau 
of reference and research can give him some guidance in this 
particular. But in the name of a long-suffering school public, 
don't let him broadcast a questionnaire ! 

With all this effort at retrenchment, however, the better 
superintendents are not advocating the reduction of teachers' 
salaries. There is a disposition to maintain the present schedule 
at all events and at all hazards. We believe this policy is wise ; 
and we advise teachers who may find themselves called upon to 
teach more pupils or otherwise to increase their teaching load 
to think twice before criticizing the administration. What the 
administration needs and ought to have in its efforts to protect 
salaries is the enthusiastic support of the teaching body. There 
is a real, and in many cases a desperate, shortage of funds. In- 
formation on this point should be honestly and completely pre- 
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sented to the teachers so that they will understand this to be 
something more than the annual palaver about high taxes. If 
this is done, teachers should be expected — indeed they themselves 
should expect — to assume whatever additional burden may 
be necessary to save the day for teachers' salaries. In truth 
nothing but a short-sighted policy would induce them to do any- 
thing else. Even intelligent self-interest should lead them to do 
more work in the next year or two in order that the pay and the 
respect of teachers may suffer no impairment 

B. R. B. 




Jordan, Biveboa Habdino. NationalUy and school progress; A Study in 
AfnericaniBation. Bloomington: Pablic School Pablishing Company, 
1921. 105 pp. 

Dr. Jordan chooses Minneapolis and St. Paul as his field for study. His 
investigation is a very thorough one and certainly no time nor effort has been 
spared in trying to determine whether the factor of nationality of school chil- 
dren enters into their progress in school, in so far as this can be determined 
by a comparison of children of foreign bom ancestry and those of distinctly 
American parentage. The study, however, is too scientific to make it of real 
value to either the teacher of foreigners or to superintendents. Dr. Jordan 
attempts to refute the popular phrases of the ''bright Jewish children," 
<< stolid Scandinavians," "mercurial Irish," etc. 

Studies were made investigating the birthplace of parents, grandparents, 
and children, also as to whether English was spoken in the home; factors of 
retardation, acceleration, and school marks were studied. Objective mental 
tests were given ; and other studies were made effecting school progress along 
such lines as mobility of students, occupation and economic status of parents, 
home conditions, church attendance, etc From all these studies involving 39 
printed tables, Dr. Jordan comes to the following oondusions: 

1. There is no justification either to despise the attainments of the for- 
eign bom and his offspring or to sublimate his achievements unduly at the 
expense of the native American. 

2. There are no such marked differences as to justify the popular phrases 
previously cited. 

3. The handicap of the language difficulty does exist and it should be the 
concern of every American to see that all possible steps are taken to remove this 
difficulty. 
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4. There muBt be more flexibility of the school cnrriculam in order to 
reach special foreign groups. 

Dr. Jordan's feeling relative to the imperatiTe need of a change in the 
present Naturalization law will hardly meet with the approval of those who 
know and work with these foreigners. His judgment is that an applicant is 
not fit for Citizenship unless his family, as well as himself, speak English, 
uidess he reads only an English newspaper, and uidess he attends a church where 
only English is spoken. It certainly is not true that it is impossible for a 
man to be a good American citizen until he withdraws himself from any con- 
tact with his former homeland. It is quite possible that through these very 
same contacts he may be of greater influence to his friends of foreign birth. 
The women in the home are especially handicapped because of the lack of time 
and opportunity to acquire the English language and it would seem hardly 
fair to keep men from citizenship because of this almost unsurmountable 
difilenlty. 
Springfield, Massachuaetta Josephine D. Mason 

Andkews, Fannie Fekn (Secretary). An American ciiieenship oouree in 
United States history. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1921. 5 
volumes. 

In 1913 a committee of The American School Citizenship League began 
working on the report which has recently appeared under the above title. This 
committee was composed of Messrs. W. F. Qordy, P. P. Claxton, C. E. Chadsey, 
J. H. Van Sickle, John H. Hall, Mrs. J. W. Hall and the Secretary, Mrs. 
Andrews. After sitting in "earnest session as many as twenty-six da3r8" the 
committee was able to lay the foundations for the rather voluminous report 
which is now before the teaching public for acceptance or rejection. 

The course proposed is much like the one suggested by The Committee 
of Eight in 1909. Inasmuch as this report is so well known it seems a waste 
of valuable space to describe the one under review in any detail. It should 
be said, however, that instead of stopping after making a few general sug- 
gestions as The Committee of Eight did, this committee compiled a considerable 
body of type-study material. This material appears in four books, one for 
Grades IV and V and one each for Grades VI, VII and VHE. Since the 
history recommended by the committee for Grade VI, VH and VIII is so 
universaUy taught at the present time in these grades this type-study material 
ought to be of considerable assistance to upper-elementary grade history 
teachers. 

(Generally speaking the report will disappoint the reform element in our 
midst. Many will designate it backward rather than forward looking. It may 
be we have made no progress since 1909 in the matter of elementary-grade 
history. Evidently the committee feels that we have made but little, if any. 
One must not be too critical, however, of the results of the Committee's work, 
for two of its members, Messrs. Gh)rdy and Van Sickle, were members of 
The Committee of Eight and one would not expect them to admit that there 
were any serious defects in that oommittee's report. |^^ -^^ Trton 

• UinkftraOtf of Chicago 
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HosiAC, James Flemino. Empiricdl studies in school reading, (Teachers 
College, Columbia UniTerBity, ContributionB to Education No. 114) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 174 pp. 

The avowed purpose in making this study is ''to establish a method of 
evaluating (literary) reading-books intended for use in Grades IV to Yin of 
the elementary schools in terms of the questions and other helps to study 
which they contain. '^ The investigation is carried out along four main lines; 
(1) The opinions of authorities as to the alms and methods of teaching liter- 
ature in school; (2) the analysis and classification of the study helps found 
in four sets of popular literary readers; (3) evidence as to the common practice 
of teachers in teaching literature; (4) experimental teaching to determine the 
relative value of methods and devices. 

The principal conclusions reached in each line of investigation foUow: 
(1) "The weight of authority concerning the teaching of literature to child- 
ren appears to be in favor of informal methods of treatment — ^looking to ap- 
preciation or enjoyment/' and that the recitation "should be devoted chiefly 
to hearing the selection well read and seeking to enter into the experience which 
it provides by the exercise of imaginative sympathy." (2) In the four sets of 
readers "the proportion of space devoted to the notes and helps varies from 
15 to 38 percenf The total number of questions was 18,873. The average 
number per volume was 943. "The overwhelming majority of these questions 
were found to relate to details, particularly ling^uistic and informational de- 
tails." (3) From a study of stenographic reports of eighteen lessons in 
literature by eighteen different teachers it was concluded; (a) That the 
teachers emphasized the same interests that were emphasized in the books, 
(b) That they make little use of questions and study helps, preferring "to 
conduct their reading lessons in their own way without reference to studies 
found in textbooks." (c) That there was "a tendency in practice to deal 
with details at the expense of the whole." (4) "Evidence was obtained suf- 
ficient to indicate a strong probability that a piecemeal attack on poetry with 
formal and ineffective reading aloud and much insistence upon the discussion 
of details of language, without any attempt to bring the pupils' own ex- 
perience to bear on the poem as a whole and without any final synthesis, is 
relatively inefficient as a method of teaching." Hence, "the emphasis was 
wrongly placed by the editors of the textbooks examined and by the majority 
of teachers whose lessons were reported." 

The important conclusion seems to be that literary reading books are to 
be valued according to the amount of good literature they contain in pro- 
portion to notes, questions, and other study helps. And since such study helps 
are not in accord with the accepted aims of teaching literature, and since 
teachers make little use of them anyway, the "space devoted to such studies" 
is mostly wasted and ' ' might well be given up to good poetry and good prose. ' ' 

The author's conclusions, so far as they pertain to literary reading-books 
and to the teaching of literature, are probably valid. But when he confuses 
the teaching of literature with the teaching of reading, there is room for dif- 
ference of opinion. His idea seems to be summed up in a quotation from 
Kendall and Miriek, "In the reading lesson, let the aim be to awaken in them 
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(the pupils) a genuine love of reading and to lead them into the broad fields 
of good literature.'' 

Some of U8 believe that the real aim in the intermediate grades should 
be to teach children how to read. Only so can they read comprehendingly 
enough to enjoy good literature. Evidence as to method and content as brought 
forth by the author indicate the wisdom of divorcing the teaching of reading 
from the teaching of literature and suggest that purely literary material is 
not the best material to use in teaching reading. 

Indeed it is suggested that the discrepancy between theory and practice 
which the author finds may be due to the fact that the selections were beyond 
the comprehension of the pupils, thus necessitating much analysis and ques- 
tioning upon details. 

As a treatise on the materials and methods of teaching literature, the 
book deserves careful reading. It is well planned and well written, and it 
eontains many valuable suggestions. 

8. S. Brooks 
Winchester, Neu> Hampehire 

Dunn, Fannh Wyohe. Interest factors in primary reading material, 
(Teachers College Contributions to Education No. 113) New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. pp. 70. 
The complex field of reading needs scientific evaluation of subject matter 
and method of procedure. Miss Dunn's contribution is notable in that she 
attacks the key problem involved — children's interests in reading — and in that 
she recognizes the importance of these interests in the primary grades, be- 
ginning with the first. 

After sunmiarizing the interest appeals in reading material of the last 
one hundred years, two direct challenges are made : that ' ' what is of interest 
to children of this age has never been demonstrated" and that "no justifiable 
criterion of literary merit has been set up in making these selections." Yet 
for a century we have talked of interest as a factor and for half a century have 
stressed literary values. Fortunately Miss Dunn prophecies that exact scientific 
information will come in this field as it has in others, then makes her own con- 
tribution. 

Thirty-one selections comprising fiction, factual material, and poems were 
selected by competent judges from 243 samples of primary reading material. 
These selections were read in pairs to 195 different classes in grades one to 
three, distributed over five states and including a wide range of child types. The 
children voted on their choice of each pair of selections. Their catholicity of 
taste is in sharp contrast to current opinions as to their favoring fancy. 
Poetry receives a very decided blow, indicating that far too much of it is in- 
cluded in our texts. 

Twenty qualities present in high degree in the samples were selected by 
judges, and correlations worked out to show their influence. Some unexpected 
results appear here. Surprise ranks highest with "animalness" about equal 
to it for boys, and childness and familiar experience for girls. Plot, narrative- 
netSy liveliness, conversation, and moralness rank high, while humor and 
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familiar ezperienee are mneh leaa important than one would expeet. 
•ex difPereneea appear. 

Tlie rating of aeleetiona aeeording to adoH judgments prored little more 
valoable than a random selection woold be. A few indiTidnala aoeeeeded fairij 
well in making soeh a rating. 

Tlie study closes with a plea for further stadies in this fidd, for an ex- 
tension of the tjpes of material in our texts to indade all dawning interests 
and to awaken those not aroused, and for the selection of a core of minimum 
essentials to be given to every child. Especial attention is called to the need 
for factual material of better quality. 

Alert primary teachers will find suggestions here for original work in 
preparing and testing out new types of material for their grades. Teachers of 
method courses will appreciate the text for class use. Students of education 
may gain from it courage to attack vital problems rather than the formal 
habit-forming procedures which allure because they are so easily reduced to 
statistical form. "ChOd study specialists will rejoice that a way has been dis- 
covered in this important subject for children really to speak for themselves. 

Frances Jenkins 
Univeriity of CinoiMUtti 

Mtebson, Abraham. The foundations of persondMy, Boston: Little, Brown 
k Company, 1921. 406 pp. 

Dr. Myerson's book is another venture in the field which John Stuart Mill 
denominated ethology, and regarded as one of the most important of the 
sciences. Ethology has in recent years received many interesting contribu- 
tions, each of which has its distinctive value. Shand's "The Foubdntions of 
Character '^ describes the history of character more from the point of view of 
the traditional introspective psychology. Jastrow's "Character and Tempera- 
menf is popular in presentation, and adds the angle of vision of the experi- 
mentalist and the student of unusual types. Wells's "Mental Adjustment" 
contributes the insight of the psychologist having an extended experience with 
insanity and various other forms of psychic abnormality. Hocking in his 
"Human Nature and Its Remaking'' gives us the attitude of the philosopher 
and especially strives to show the significance of religion in the remaking of 
the natural man. 

Dr. Myerson is a physician who specializes in psychiatry and whose ex- 
perience brings him in contact with many cases varying not widely from nor- 
mality. He abhors metaphysics and writes in a very interesting style, giving 
us a popular account of the growth of personal character, its types and the 
influences that play upon it leading it to attain various kinds of efficiency or 
to become abnormal or perverted. His account begins at the bottom with the 
organic and environmental bases of character. It sketches the elementary psy- 
chology of memory, habit, emotion, instinct, intelligence, jmrpose, and wilL 
The influence of various emotions and emotional attitudes in releasing energies 
and in providing compensations is extensively treated. The theories of Freud 
are recognised, but the author feels that they afford a very one-sided interpre- 
tation of the oonfliets in eharaeter. The point of view is eminently sane and 
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well-balanced. While a large part of what he says is just common sense in the 
interpretation of human nature, he supports his views by a wide range of facts 
drawn from his medical training and experience, and from an extensive ac- 
quaintance with psychology, philosophy, and literature. Not a little of the 
interest that he evokes is due to his ability to call to his help Dickens, Moliere, or 
Goethe; Lecky, James, or Bergson, as well as the authorities of physiology or 
psychiatry and the like. His book is one that may be read with profit and in- 
terest by teachers and general readers, and the professional psychologist will 
not only approve of its sanity, but will find in it many valuable suggestions. 

Ernest K. Henderson 
Adelphi College 

Bode, Botd H. FundamentaU of edwntion. New York : Macmillan Company, 
1921. pp. xi 4. 245. 

We have been so busy in these recent years investigating and checking up 
results in the field of education that we have not had the time or the dispo- 
sition to take our bearings and find out whither we are going and why. With 
the exception of the notable writings of John Dewey the speculative aspects of 
education have been conspicuous by their absence. So we can heartily welcome 
this new book by Professor Bode in a field new to him. The author has 
already obtained an enviable reputation in pure ( t) philosophy. As a logician 
and epistemologist of the pragmatic school his writings are well and favorably 
known. This excursion into the philosophy of education, which by the way 
promises to be more of a permanent adventure than a brief foray, is full of 
promise. This first book in educational philosophy is not the last that Dr. 
Bode will write. I predict that it will be followed by others of perhaps a 
more fundamental and penetrating nature, but by none more entertaining and 
vital. 

In this essay the writer runs true to form as a pragmatist. He tells us 
that education must have a definite sense of direction. "Unless we know 
where we are going there is not much comfort in being assured that we are on 
the way and traveling fast.'' But just where are we going; what should be 
our destination f We look for an ultimate educational aim, but Professor Bode 
adroitly avoids giving us this information. All aims are good as long as they 
are relative. There is no swnmum howum. The true aim of education is to 
foster intellectual and spiritual growth. "We cannot solve the problems of life 
in advance. Aims must be worked out as we go on." This means that the 
most important factor in education is the teacher who is to create and foster 
the spirit of open-minded inquiry. Thus Bode, — ^but does he then mean that 
the end of education is the search for truth! Yes, and no; for while he im- 
plies this he asserts more. It is not any kind of growth, not any sort of in- 
telleetual activity that will serve the purpose. The growth must be in the 
direction of social understanding and sympathy. It must result in an evalua- 
tion of human life, and teaching must be in terms of a social context. We 
must arrive at a greater cooperation between members of a social group and 
also between different social groups. We must realize democracy more com- 
pletely,— not merely political but social as welL Thus the aim of education is 
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growth in the direction of greater human understanding and cooperation. 

But is not this setting up an ultimate endf It may seem so but Professor 
Bode is not to fall into such a trap. He tells us that social ideals must be 
developed, but that these ideals are not to be final; they are merely stepping 
stones. To know the final aim of education would be to know human life com- 
pletely as it was, as it is, as it shall be. Since this is impossible, for Uf e is as 
it is lived, and the end is never absolutely achieved until life is at an end, we 
can have aims only that are relative and tentative. Although Bode does not 
say this, it is to be inferred that any scheme of social order that we accept 
to-day may be discarded later. It is also possible that we may be going but 
not in the right direction. The best that educational philosophy of this type 
can offer us is to indicate the progress that we are making along a road that 
leads somewhere. But is this the road we should take if we wish finally to 
arrive f Probably not, because we shall never finally arrive. As long as the 
road is pleasant and our companions agreeable, and we have plenty to do to 
keep us alert and active, what more can we expect f So it seems to me we 
must confess that we are on our way and traveling fast in a certain direction 
that surely is not a final stopping place. If we keep on we will arrive, put up 
over night, and in the morning start our car, step on the gas and speed along 
following the next guide post and reaching the next town, and so on just 
forever and ever. 

Pragmatic philosophy can say nothing more. However, to my way of 
thinking this relativity is better than the absolutism of the past. Education 
has suffered far too much because standards have been set up that are un- 
varying and eternal throughout the ages. In Dr. Bode's book there is life, 
movement, adventure, the breath of the open country, and the lure of the dis- 
tant horizon. The discourse is pleasant, well-written, entertaining, replete 
with common sense, and above all it stands the final test of the pragmatist, — 
it work*. 

Stephen S. Couns 
Broum UnivenUy 

Bbooks, Fowler Dell. Changes in mental traUe with age determined hy an- 
fMMrf re-tesU, (Columbia Contributions to Education, No. 116.) New York: 
Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, 1921. 86 pp. 

The great desirability of repeated measurements on the same individuals 
over a term of years has been frequently pointed out, not only for the light it 
throws on changes in mental traits with age, but also on many other related 
problems. This study, based on re-tests of 171 pupils from the fourth to the 
ninth grade, ranging in age from nine to fifteen years, is a contribution to 
this problem. Twenty-five mental and educational tests were given three times, 
giving a record of change over a two-year period, though only sixty-seven of 
the subjects took all the tests three times. 

An historical survey of the more significant of the many studies on 
changes in mental traits with age shows few investigations in which the same 
individuals have been re-tested, and these are chiefly Binet re-tests to de- 
termine the constan c y of intelligence quotients. 
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After reporting in detail gross scores and the median yearly improrement 
for eaeh age, test, and sex, the writer sets out making the different gains and 
rates of gain comparable by diyiding the different gains by a constant— the 
ayerage of the eleven-, twelve-, and thirteen-year standard deviations of eaeh 
test for each sex. The resulting table shows a bewildering variation in the 
amount of gain in the different tests at different ages. They resisted inter- 
pretation without classification. The data were classified on a basis of sim- 
ilarity of functions (simpler, memory, higher or more complex, and informa- 
tional), presence or absence of high scores, influence of school instruction, and 
ability to make initial scores. When allowance is made for selection which 
raises the scores at the earlier ages and lowers them at the later ages, and the 
eurves are smoothed by increasing the number of cases and the number of 
tests, the conclusion is reached that not only are the gains positive at all ages 
between nine and fifteen for both sexes, but also the rate of improveillent is 
probably best represented by a straight line whose slope is probably slightly 
negative. A comparison of rates of gain in other investigations, in which case 
the changes were detennined by taking the differences between the central 
tendencies of groups of different ages, shows substantially the same tendencies 
except that the gains are much less. 

There is no evidence in these data of periodicity or rhythm in mental 
growth, no evidence of pre-adolescent or adolescent spurts; no evidence of a 
slowing up in rate after eleven or twelve; and no evidence of a cessation of 
mental growth before fifteen, the highest age tested. 

The correlations between mental traits measured at a two-year interval for 
the four types of functions are high — ^the corrected coefllcients range from .64 
to .99 — ^indicating that the abilities are a relatively permanent endowmenl. 
The correlations between gains in different groups of functions are positive 
though low, and indicate no evidence for the doctrine of compensation, that 
the gain or improvement in one group of functions stands in inverse relation- 
ship with gain in other functions. 

This investigation represents the sort of study we greatly need, though 
tho difficulties of giving tests at more frequent intervals than a year without 
having the results as measures of mental growth vitiated by practice, and over 
a longer x)eriod than two years without being vitiated by selection or reduction 
to too small a number of cases to be significant, are very great. Accurate in- 
dividual growth curves, however, we must have, and the sooner we set about 
getting them the better off we shall be. 

V. A. C. HxNicOK 
University of Wiaeofuin 

Ension, Forest Chssteb. Compulsory school attend^mee and dhUd labor. 
Iowa City: The Athens Press, 1921. 263 pp. 

One scarcely expects to find more than a recital of facts and figures of a 
somewhat prosaic nature in a treatise on the above topic. Consequently, the 
fact that the author has here presented a very thorough study of compulsory 
school-attendance and child-labor in a manner so vitally interesting, that the 
reader's attention is held at every point, is no mean compliment to him. Were 
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there more presentatioiui of this subject written in such a simple 3ret convincing 
manner, we might hope to gain more careful consideration of this important 
question. 

Without undue and tiresome detail the author outlines the status of ed- 
ucation in relation to employment in England. From this he passes to the de- 
velopment of compulsory education and compulsory employment in America 
during the colonial and the early national periods. Having laid this broad 
foundation for the reader, he undertakes to show the gradual development of 
the movement to protect the child's right to gain an education and in his right 
to live a normal child-life instead of one of drudgery and practical slavery 
under unscrupulous masters in industry. Five states, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin are chosen to demonstrate the 
principles which have been operative and those which should be encouraged or 
avoided, depending upon the desirability of education or the undesirability of 
child employment. Other states notable in industry and in education were 
necessarily eliminated because of the incomplete and hazy records of attend- 
ance,— a serious indictment against the educational officers of those states. 

The purpose of the book stated in the introduction is "to trace in some 
detail the development of legislation for the control and compulsory education 
of children from its inception in the English statutes for the restraint and in- 
dustrial training of the children of the poor to its expression in the elaborate 
systems of universal, obligatory education with the accompanying elimination 
of child labor in the most progressive American states. ' ' This line of thought 
is carried throughout the study, giving it a unity and conciseness seldom found. 
Furthermore, each chapter is carefully organized as a distinct unit in itself 
with definite purposes and conclusions. An extensive bibliography is appended 
which is of value not only in giving the authorities consulted, but in furnishing 
an excellent guide to the student in this field. 

C. C. MoCraokxn 
Ohio State UniverHty 

TOOPS, HXBBEBT Andcbson. Trade tests in education. (Teachers GoUege Con- 
tributions to Education No. 115.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1921. 118 pp. 

Mr. Toops enjoyed an unusually varied experience in the making of trade 
tests for army use. The book under review is an attempt to summarize the 
best of his army experience for the use of educators in both academic and vo- 
cational schools. The book is full of suggestions for any one who is in- 
terested in improving methods of evaluating the results of teaching. 

The terms "trade tests'' and "vocational tests" are used synonomously 
by the author who points out that these differ from other tests primarily in 
their content. He gives the following classification: 

I. Tests of proficiency or success in a trade. 
1. Verbal. 

a. Oral administration. 
(1) Army oraL 

'a) Oral answers. 
,b) Written answers. 



ii 
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(2) Pietnres. 
b. Written administratioii. 

(1) One-word answer. 

(2) Multiple choice. 
2. Performance tests. 

IL Tests of trade capacity, potentiality, or promise. (This group in- 
cludes practically erery known variety of test, including the above verbal 
forms.) 

The author illustrates the several types of trade tests; points out their 
usefulness as a basis for improvement of instruction, and as a means of pre- 
dicting success in employment; gives a good analysis of how to make a trade 
test including the assemblying, revising of material, and the standardising in 
terms of groups of known ability; discusses methods of administering tests and 
of safeguarding teaching and coaching; considers the adaptation of trade-test 
technique to school examinations; and closes with a chapter of "general con- 
siderations in testing and training for proficiency and promise in the trades." 
Several characteristic types of tests are described in detaiL 

Mr. Toops realizes the need for and the difficulties involved in making a 
thorough analysis of the requirements of the job before undertaking to make 
a trade test. He offers one concrete suggestion as to how to make such an 
analysis in the form of a "general job analysis questionnaire sheet." 

His evaluation of the vocational guidance tests used in the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, New York City, indicates how such an experiment 
might be better organised, administered, and finally evaluated. He believes 
this experiment to be "among the foremost vocational guidance programs to 
be found today." 

Students of statistical methods will find the volume worth their attention. 
Those interested in the philosophical background of trade education and trade 
testing will find that the author has positive ideas underlying his scientific 
attitude. The selected bibliography concerning trade tests is quite complete. 

Trade Test in Education constitutes a first volume for everyone interested 
in trade testing. It will be particularly useful to those interested in making 
trade tests ; and to teachers and administrators who are looking for methods of 
improving the measurement of teaching in their own schools— vocational and 
academic 

J. Cayoe Mobbisok 
The Univenity of the State of New York 

Smith, Ehbzjoh E. Teaching geography hy problems. New York: Double- 
day, Page Ss Company, 1921. 306 pp. 

There is an awakened popular and educational interest in the study of 
geography. The progress of the World War led the intelligent reader to 
study his atlas, and the maps in newspapers and magaxines with unusual in- 
terest. An understanding of the consequences of the War required still keener 
appreciation of geographic relationships. 

Educational journals have published articles concerning the necessity of 
making geography serve the present-day needs of our national life and its in- 
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temational rglationBhipg. Superintendents of schook have formulated courses 
of study in geography to make definite use of the awakened interest in the sub- 
jeet. New books on the teaching of geography have been published to aid 
teachers and pupils to use to advantage the present-day interest in geography. 

Teaching Geography by Problems gives the teacher two valuable points 
of view concerning geography: (1) the importance of geography in the 
American educational systems of today; (2) the use of problems, or the prob- 
lem-method, in teaching geography. 

Teachers who have been requested to present their geography work by 
means of problems witkout knowing just what the request called for, will 
welcome this book for the dear, definite presentation of the meaning of prob- 
lems, and the comprehensive development of selected problems. One chapter is 
given to a discussion of the following topics: how a problem is selected, or- 
ganisation of topics, quantitative and qualitative treatment, development of 
problem types, testing the problem, values attributed to the problem method, 
illustrations of problem types, minimum requirements of place geography. 

In the development of these topics, a number of specific problems are 
stated, some of which are the foUowing: 

Why have the Philippine Islands a promising future f 
Do you think the United States could afford to sell the Philippinesf 
VHiMt has England done for Indiaf 

Why are the Hawaiian Islands a valuable possession of the United States f 
Why has Great Britain the largest merchant marine and navy in the 
worldf A suggestive topical outline for the development of this problem is 
given. 

Oan Japan be to the East what the British Isles are to the Westf This 
problem is so outlined as to use the knowledge gained in the study of tke pre- 
ceding problem. 

Nearly one-half of the book is devoted to '^lUustrative Problems" suit- 
able for use in various grades. 

A study of TeaeMng Geography hy Problems will show the teacher that 
the ''problem method" which has sometimes startled her is not something new 
and strange, but that much of her best teaching has always been done by the 
use of problems. The superintendent who wishes to develop tke problem 
method in his schools in a natural and helpful way will find this book an aid to 
him and his teachers, not only in geography, but in other subjects as welL 

DOUOLAS 0. Bn>GLET 

Clark Uni/vereUy 



i6etDS( ittmi anb Communtcatuinia( 

ThiB department will eontain news items regarding reeeareh 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a elearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con* 
oeming this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, OUo State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 



''In the April number of the Journal (page 346) announcement was made 
of the Douglas Standard Test and the Gregory-Spencer Geography Test. The 
place of publication of these tests was erroneously given as the University of 
Washington. These tests are published by The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon* We regret this error." 

In an addreis telling of the uses of intelligence tests in Normal SchodlSy 
Miss Bessie L. Gkonbrill, affirms that intelligence tests will not give all the 
"facts that are required for prognosis of a student's probable success as a 
teacher. There are other qualities, such as the dynamic personality traits, 
the absence of which will cause failure in teaching, no matter how highly en- 
dowed intellectually an individual may be." 



Mr. Edward D. Bandolph, now assistant to Dr. Bagley at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been elected as professor of educational so- 
ciology at the University of Washington. He will enter upon his duties in the 
autumn quarter, 1922. Mr. Bandolph was for several years in charge of the 
work in educational sociology at the State Teachers' College, (Greeley, Colorado. 



Superintendent Allen of Springfield, Illinois, gives research men a valua- 
ble suggestion when he proposes as an important practical school problem, the 
determination of the work of each grade, and in each subject; this work to 
be expressed in terms of achievement. Not only the teachers and school ofWcials 
but interested parents would be benefited in their efforts to adjust the school 
to the child by knowing precisely what is expected in arithmetic in the third 
grade or in geography in the sixth grade, or in any subject and grade of 
the elementary school. Each school system should be prepared to furnish this 
information. Since there is no reason why the standards should differ, for 
the fundamental subjects at least, in the first six grades, we ought to have 
standards substantially uniform for all systems. 



Superintendent Newlon of Denver reports that he has received 73 ques- 
tionnaires since last December. Everybody, including Mr. Newlon, agrees that 
in respect to questionnaires "Something ought to be done." The question- 
naire is a necessity. It is the abuse of it to which we are calling attention. 
If we had a coordinating agency which should advise makers of questUni 
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blanks so that duplication might be aToided and frequent topics sorpressed, 
an undoubted benefit would be conf erred, not only upon those who reoeive 
such blanks but also upon educational research. 



It is reported that I>etroit has raised the number of high school pupils 
per teacher from 25 to 35. This has been done in order to reduce the number 
of positions and thus maintain individual salaries. What effect this will have 
upon the effideney of instruction is not known. It is certain that many cities 
are confronted with reduced revenues in proportion to the work to be done, 
and Detroit is not alone in the adoption of this device. 



We are informed that Teachers' Ck>llege, Columbia University, requires 
graduate students and faculty members to secure approval of questionnaires. 
This statement of approval is put on the questionnaire where the recipient 
can see it. Either on the questionnaire or in the letter of transmittal, the 
request in made that questionnaires emanating from Teachers' College but 
not regularly approved be disregarded, and that if questionnaires without ap- 
proval are reoeived. Teachers' CoUege be notified. 



The Woman's College of Alabama has this year enlarged its Department 
of Education by the addition of a full course in practice teaching. This has 
been accomplished by cooperation with a local public school. The work was 
entered into with fine spirit on the part of the students and has proved most 
successful. A similar arrangement will be continued next year. 



The Bureau of Education, Bef erence and Research of the University of 
M&chigan is directing a cooperative testing program in that State, covering 
the fields of spelling, reading, and arithmetic in the elementary grades; and 
Holts 's Algebra, Brigg's English, and Henmon's Latin and French Tests in 
high school. 

The spelling survey has one unique idea in that a uniform list selected 
from the Buckingham Extension of the Ayres Si)elling Scale is to be used by 
all systems cooperating and an additional list made from the same sources 
by the superintendents involving words which have been taught sometime in 
the school life of the child will also be used. This will afford a check against 
the results obtained from the uniform list by using additional words which 
it is certain the children have been taught. 



Some interesting facts regarding the health of gifted children has been 
revealed by a three-year nutritional experiment carried on by a New York 
City school. 

"Gain in fitness was greatest on the part of unusually 'bright' children. 
A number of children having intelligence quotients of 125 or over were exam- 
ined and a larger percent of underweight was found among them than in 
any of the groups studied, yet under improved conditions, they responded 
better than the others. 'Gifted' children probably need a more ample allow- 
ance of sleep, fresh air, and food than average children and are the very ones 
least likely to spend their time in out-of-door play or to go to bed early, with 
consequent lessened appetite and powers of assimilatidn." 
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Ab an evidence of the economy in adminiatration which the adminiBtration 
of senior-high schoolfl at Coltunbas, Ohio, has been patting into effect a show- 
ing is made of a redaction in the nomber of vacant rooms in the five high 
schools of the city together with a redaction in the namber of teachers. The 
latter has been made in the face of an increase both in the namber of classes 
and in the namber of pupils. Booms were vacant for 94 fewer periods per 
week this term than last, f oar fewer teachers were in service, 98 more cIsbbob 
were organized and the enrollment increased 451. The average namber of 
classes per teacher last semester was 5JZ2, this semester 5.89. The average 
namber of papils per teacher was 24.3 last semester and 27.4 this semester. 
Anyone who knows anything aboat the administration of a large dty system 
knows that these resalts were not obtained without close and careful planning. 



Bulletin No. 1 of the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
lUinois is entitled ^'Illinois Taxes in 1921." Certain pertinent facts, which 
are pointed out to the taxpa3rers of the state, are of particular interest to 
school people. 

Nine-tenths of the money arising from the general property tax was spent 
for local purposes, and less than one-tenth was appropriated by the legidft- 
tnre. More than one-half of the money appropriated by the legislature was 
for highways and waterways; only one-sixth of the total amount appropriated 
by the general assembly was for education. The state has a large source of 
income other than property taxes, and this source is tapped to care for gen- 
eral expenses, while the school distributive fund is taken entirely from the 
general property tax. The average taxpayer on scanning his tax receipt gains 
the impression that increased appropriations for education are responsible for 
the increase in the state tax rate. This is decidedly incorrect and misleading. 

Of all funds going to the local government in 1921, 37% percent was ex- 
pended for publio schools. 

Have you seen the new '' School Accounting Report" developed and pro- 
posed by a joint committee representing the Bureau of Education, the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., The National Association of 
Public School BusLness Officials, and The Inter-City Conferencef We have 
lately received a copy of Part IE of this report. It has reference to financial 
statistics. Its classifications have probably been more carefully worked oat 
than any classifications which have hitherto been proposed. The discussions 
and definitions which accompany the report add very greatly to its value, since 
they increase the probability that the reports vnll be made out in a sabstan- 
tially uniform manner. Copies of this blank may be obtained from A. B. 
Moehlman, Director of Reference and Statistics, Board of Education, Detroit. 

Part I is the usual form employed by the Federal Bureau of Education. 
The organizations which proposed Part II have been concerned merely with 
the financial section of the Federal Report. In other words. Part I stands 
as it always has. 

We have recently received from Superintendent C. B. Smith of Princeton, 
Illinois, a copy of a test in use in that county, and known as the Suieau 
County Standard Test in Speech Error Correetion. It was devised by Chiper- 
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intendent Smith at the request of the C<mntj Saperintendeiit in order to cheek 
the extent to which the teachers who cannot have much supervision have sue- 
oeesfuHy taught the course of study. The test consists of 20 senteneei for 
each grade, a number of which contain an incorrect language form. The child 
in taking the test is to place an r after each correct form and an x after 
each incorrect form. The score is the nimiber of right minus the number of 
wrong answers multiplied by 5. 

This is an interesting piece of problem work. The test is not completely 
diagnostic sinoe children may be able to recognize some incorrect forms 
without being able to correct them. This, however, is not a serious fault con- 
sidering the purpose for which the test was devised. 

It is a most hopeful sign when local school officials recognize the value as 
instruments of supervision of more or less uniform tests which lend them- 
selves to objective scoring. The efforts of such men as Superintendent Smith 
are certainly to be encouraged, and the assistance of those who have training 
and experience in the work of devising educational tests will most gladly be 
given. 



Dr. H. L. Camp, Assistant High School Visitor for the University of Illi- 
nois presented some data on the use of general inteUigenee tests before the 
National Association of High School Supervisors and Instructors at the Chi- 
cago meeting of the N. £. A. which is worth a wider distribution than the 
membership of that Association. 

Dr. Camp endeavored to ascwtain the extent to which general intelligence 
tests were being used throughout the country. He received reports from 80 
percent of the states; and while the men addressed expressed themselves en- 
thusiastically in favor of tests, their reports indicate a rather surprising lack 
of systematic work. No state in the Union has conducted anything like a 
state wide survey of intelligence. The nearest approach to it was in Indiana 
where the Indiana InteUigenee Scale, Schedule D was given to 6^88 seniors 
in 820 high schools. 

The Terman Group Intelligence Test was mentioned as having been used 
by workers in 15 states; the Otis in 14; The National in 13; and the Army 
Alpha in 10. Less frequent references were made to the Illinois Examination ; 
Chicago Examination; Indiana InteUigenee; Thomdike High School Examina- 
tion and CoUege Entranoe Examination; Army Examination and Tests by 
Haggerty, MiUer, Trabue, and Myer. 



A ''deficiency survey'' of the high-school pupils who have been reported 
as doing unsatisfactory work during the first semester of this school year has 
been made by Principal H. C. Hoch of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Little agreement 
was found between pupils and teachers as to the reasons for low marks. A 
larger percent of deficiency was reported for pupils from the neighboring rural 
school than for those from the local schools. 

The inteUigenee score of the 256 unsatisfactory pupils was compared with 
the seores reported for 5520 high-school pupils in the Manual of the Army 
Alpha InteUigeiice Scale. Only one-quarter of these unsatisfactory pupils had 
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inteDigeiioe scores equal to or above the median of this larger gronp. No eases 
in the army group were rated D or D — , while one percent of the unsatis- 
f aetozy pupils at Mount Vernon were so rated. 

This study disclosed several needs among which were: (1) classification 
of students on the basis of mentality; (2) gradation of requirements within 
courses from mere fundamentals to a high degree of enrichment; (3) a survey 
of pupil's needs, habits, and home conditions; (4) a thorough campaign of 
education of parents in home-school responsibility. 

The Tax Oampaign in 8t Louis 

March 28, 1922, saw the close of a campaign for the maintenanoe of the 
tax rate for schools of 85^ on the $100.00 in St. Louis that in many respects 
was notable. 

On that day the tax payers of the city of St. Louis by a vote of little 
less than three to one approved the maintenance of the existing tax rate of 
85^ on the $100 which actually was a continuance of an increase of 25^ over 
the rate of 60^ allowed by the State Ck>n8titution. In order to maint>ain that 
rate, public-spirited citizens combined with public school teachers and pupils 
to wage what proved to be a resistless campaign of publicity and persuasion. 
The voter was appealed to from every angle. A Committee on Statistics and 
Besearch which had been organized early in the campaign compiled quantities 
of data upon school questions of almost every conceivable variety. These data 
were freely drawn upon by other committees and by speakers with the purpose 
of presenting the claims of the public schools to the men and women of St. 
Louis in the best possible lig^t. 

Another committee which performed a remarkable piece of work was that 
on posters and display. Prompted by this committee boys and girls in the 
high schools and pupils in the elementary schools from the first to the eighth 
grade prepared striking posters in colors with colored crayons and crayola. 
These posters were distributed over the city and were displayed from the 
windows of private homes as well as of department stores, factories, and 
wholesale bunness houses. 

The committee on speakers completely covered the city. It arranged for 
meetings in every public school. It sent five-minute speakers to factories and 
other industrial plants during the noon hour. It secured the approval of the 
Ministerial Alliance to an educational Sunday, when the churches appealed to 
their membership for support of the school tax rate. It secured the approval 
of countless organizations, both those identified in some way with the school 
and its life or unrelated organizations, like the City Central Committees of the 
various political parties, labor unions, dvic and philanthropic and miscel- 
laneous business clubs and societies. 

The Committee on Publicity after securing material from the Committee 
on Statistics and Besearch worked it up and, with the assistance of the presi- 
dent of a prominent advertising company, phrased its appeal in a form ap- 
proved by the best advertising practice. Through this committee the schools 
were circularized, a campaign of publicity was pursued in the newspapers by 
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means of news articles and advertisements and with the cooperation of mov- 
ing picture houses patrons of the screen were for four weeks nightly greeted 
with appeals based on civic pride and love of the public school to ''Vote YE8 
and Scratch NO, March 28th, 1922.'' 

One of the most telling features of the campaign was the composition and 
singing of school songs advocating the approval of the tax rate. This suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the surface an astonishing amount of latent talent which 
otherwise the schools would not have known they possessed. 

Oomment on Prof enor Knight's Bacent Article 

May I be permitted a word of comment on the conclusions reached on the 
basis of data presented in an article in your Journal for March, 1922, by F. B. 
Knight, entitled: "Qualities Belated to Success in Elementary School Teach- 
ing." 

I am particularly interested in the explanations offered by Mr. Knight for 
the finding of zero correlations between two sets of "ascertainable facts con- 
cerning the teachers" and "the degree of success they were obtaining in 
actual class-room work" namely "(1) professional study during service, and 
(2) mental tests." 

I. I do not think that Mr. Knight should be "confused by the absence 
of relationship" between the "amount of summer school and Saturday work 
in educational courses" and "skill in teaching." The expected correlation 
would probably be found to exist if the persons who took this work did so out 
of motives of intellectual curiosity and professional ambition originating 
within themselves. The fact that the correlation does not exist, seems to me 
to be due to a situation easily observable at any summer session, namely: that 
an important proportion of teachers attending these sessions do so under com- 
pulsion of various kinds not related to the motives above referred to. 

II. It seems remarkable that Mr. Knight should offer in explanation of 
the absence of correlation between the mental test and teaching ability, the 
opinion that "too much intelligence might also be a handicap." A too active 
mind, "he thinks, might weU be so constantly aware of unsolved problems 
.... that superior intelligence would get in its own way in the rather hum- 
drum and steady grind of elementary-school teaching." 

It seems difficult to believe that superior intelligence, which in all likeli- 
hood is also creative and contributing intelligence, should run away from un- 
solved problems. Is it not the business and tendency of such intelligence to 
assist in the solution of such problems f May one be permitted to refer to the 
author's attempt to solve one of the obviously difficult problems of educational 
administration as an apt example of the contrary ideaf 

It would seem to the writer that the reason for the absence of correlation 
between the mental test and teaching ability is to be found in the fact that 
the higher up we go in the scale of intelligence, the less reliable does the 
quantitative score become, and the less important do the apparent distinctions 
in quantitative differentiation become. To give an illustration : in the Stanf ord- 
Binet scale, a distinction of fifteen points does not always have the same sig- 
nificance. Between I. Q. 65 and I. Q. 80 it means by almost any definition, the 
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difference between feeblemindedness and normality. On the other hand, be- 
tween L Q. 145 and 160, the difference is of comparatively negligible sig- 
nificanee. As between persons of that intelligence status, the merely quantita- 
tive measure has become useless. To quote another example: A group of 
children all of them having I. Q.'s between 125 and 140, is from the point of 
view of the available quantitative means of distinguishing between them, a 
homogeneous group, but they differ qualitatively. This becomes very obvious 
when one attempts to apply the Stanf ord-Binet test to the measurement of very 
superior adults. One might find ten adults all of whom answer every single 
question of the Stanford-Binet scale satisfactorily. In that case the scale 
dmply does not function ; it does not measure ; it does not differentiate. Fur* 
thermore, an attempt to extend it would probably prove futOe. 

The demand of the moment is for an intelligence measure which will dif- 
ferentiate qualitatively between members of a quantitatively homogeneous 
group. This is the next great problem of applied psychology. 

When one bears "in mind .... that all the teachers involved in this 
study were in the upper portion of the total range of inteUigenoe," it is not 
at dU ''evident that a mental test is not a good selective device as far as ele- 
mentary school teaching is concerned.'' The thing that is evident is that 
when the distribution of intelligence falls within a comparatively small range, 
and that range the upper portion of the total distribution, it fails to function 
as a method of differentiation between members of the group. A qualitative 
differentiation tending to discover within a quantitatively homogeneous group 
those members whose intelligence tends in the direction of good teaching would 
function. Is it not possible that the Knight-Franzen Test for elementary 
school teachers showed some correlation because it does in fact tend toward 
being such a qualitative intelligence testf 

John Lkwis Horn 
JfOZf CoUege 

A. Prophet in His Own Oonntrj 

Mr. J. L. Stenquist, whom our readers will doubtless remember as the 
author of two recent articles in the Journal, articles in which he stresses the 
unreliability of individual intelligence scores and makes out a case for the 
child of low I. Q., has not been saved from attack by his failure to join the 
ranks of those who uncritically accept the results of intelligence testing. Prin- 
cipal Gilbert J. Baynor of the Commercial High School of New York falls foul 
of Mr. Stenquist in the April 1922 number of the "Bulletin of High Spots.'' 
In his attack Principal Baynor succeeds in exhibiting a surprising degree of 
intellectual discontinuity. Mr. Stenquist, at the suggestion of Superintendent 
Tildsley, (who, according to our last information, was a district superintendent 
assigned to high schools) arranged to give a series of intelligence tests at the 
Annex of Commercial High School to the boys who were failing in all sub- 
jects. At the outset Mr. Baynor quotes Mr. Stenquist 's report as follows: 
"These boys, as a group, are of exactly average intelligence." 
"It is clearly shown that several boys have marked ability, not onlv in 
Hieohaniea) ability, but in intelligence . . , '' 
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"Aa compared with men in the anny who are elerks, this whole group 
ranks much higher." 

"Other causes are apparently responsible for the failure of these boys in 
the first term of high school." 

After the above quotations Mr. Baynor declares that these conclusions 
"are so wide of the facts as to be almost humorous." From this point on the 
argument seeks to show first, that the tests were inadequate. In suggesting a 
more eztensiTe program, Mr. Baynor not only suggests the use of a "compre- 
hensiTO series such as that given in Whipple's Manual" but also suggests an 
investigation of family history, medical history, a physician's examination and 
a dip into the pupil's previous school record. This is the first nan tequitur. 
We wonder whether the writer would have advised Mr. Stenquist to give all 
the tests which are described in the two volumes of Whipple Manual. Either 
Mr. Baynor doesn't know the scope of Whipple's Manual or he is suggesting a 
testing program of such magnitude in order to discredit any testing program. 
But this is not the point in the non-sequential character of Mr. Baynor 's think- 
ing. He wants family and medical history, and a physician's examination. 
This is not what Mr. Stenquist was asked to do. According to Mr. Baynor 's 
own words it was at the suggestion of Dr. Tildsley that Mr. Stenquist 
"arranged to give a series of intelligence tests." If Mr. Baynor wanted a 
physician's examination or if he wanted an investigation of family history or 
of each pupil's previous school record, these were other matters and for the 
most part the school records should have contained the information. To obtain 
such data was certainly no part of the task which Mr. Stenquist undertook — 
namely the giving of a series of intelligence tests. 

A second defect in Mr. Baynor 's line of argument gathers about his mis- 
quoting from Mr. Stenquist 's report. As above stated the r6x>ort reads "the 
boys, as a group, are of exactly average intelligence." At this point, how- 
ever, Mr. Baynor makes Mr. Stenquist 's report read "these boys are of exactly 
average intelligence." The omission of the words "as a group" is well 
suited to the development of the line of attack which follows. Presumably 
Mr. Stenquist had shown that the average or median intelligence quotient for 
the group was in the neighborhood of 100. This would entirely justify the 
statement as made in his report but it would not justify the garbled quotation 
which Mr. Baynor used from the rex>ort. 

But the more astonishing feature of Mr. Baynor 's paper is that it is a 
precise justification of Mr. Stenquist 's conclusion that "other causes are ap- 
parently responsible for the failure of these boys in the first term of High 
School. ' ' Mr. Baynor relates how he interviewed personally each one of the boys 
whom Mr. Stenquist had tested. This was undoubtedly a good thing to do and we 
should have supposed he might have done it as part of his job without the 
pugnacious incentive which apparently actuated him. The information he ob- 
tained from these interviews and from interviews with the parents was most 
illuminating. He finds that any suggestion that these failures were due to 
poor teaching is ridiculous. So far as he has quoted Mr. Stenquist there is no 
suggestion to this effect. The following facts were disclosed concerning some 
of these boys: (1) an abnormally large amount of absence, (2) a disindina- 
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tion to attend high school, (3) nnwillixigness to study, (4) "pitiful" home 
eonditions, (5) poor physical conditions, (6) incorrigibility, and (7) physical 
exhaustion due to too long hours of outside work. 

In piling up these "other causes'' Mr. Baynor is unconsciously corroborat- 
ing Mr. Stenquist's view that these other causes were "apparently responsible 
for the failure of the boys." Indeed it would have been easy for Mr. Baynor, 
using ezaetly the same data, to have written an article in support of Mr. Sten- 
quist rather than in opposition to him. In truth it is the animus of this paper 
rather than the facts adduced which justify us in calling it an attack. Un- 
doubtedly there is something behind this. Perhaps Dr. Tildsley's suggestion 
that intelligence tests be given was not acceptable to the principal. So far as 
the suggestion implied that a complete or even satisfactory determination of 
the causes of failure on the part of these pupils would be thus afforded we 
should agree with the principle entirely. So also would Mr. Stenquist who has 
been one of the foremost among the makers and users of tests to point out 
their limitations. But Mr. Stenquist is in the employ of the New York Board 
of Education. If a superintendent suggests that he give a series of intelli- 
gence tests, all that can be expected either by the superintendent or anyone 
else is that the intelligence tests be well selected, carefully given and rated, and 
sanely interpreted. If an expert not in the employ of the Board of Education 
had been brought in to do this testing, it is probable that his work would have 
been more highly respected. A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country. 



Denton L. Geyer of the Chicago Normal School has been using the 21st 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education as a textbook 
in a course on intelligence testing. He has conceived the idea of the develop- 
ment of a standardized test on the material of this book, to be used as a final 
examination for the course. He has devised such a test and on the basis of his 
results during the past quarter he secured a correlation of 0.30 with the average 
scholarship of his students for the previous semester. 

Since a great many teachers in universities, colleges, and normal schools 
will doubtless use this book to a great extent in the courses this summer, they 
may be interested in communicating with Mr. Geyer relative to the test which 
he has devised. 



Superintendent F. H. Bair of Ck>lorado Springs reports the following sal- 
ary schedule for the current year: minimum salary $1,200; maximum for 
teachers with two years preparation beyond high school, $1,950; for those 
with three years beyond high school, $2,140; for those with four years but 
without a degree, $2,400 ; for college graduates, $2,700 ; and for those with the 
M. A. Degree, $2,800. Salaries are the same in all grades for the same degree 
of preparation and teaching experience. To encourage professional growth, 
the Board provides a $100.00 annual increment to the salary for attendance 
at a standard summer school. As a result of this provision 50% of the teachers 
attended last summer and more wiU attend this year. 
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Tlie following letter was lately receiyed bj an applicant for the saper- 
intendenej of the schools in a community of T^OOO. It is certainly soiprising 
that there are commnnitiee of that size in the United States in which the at- 
titude shown in this letter is taken. 



Mr. 

New York City. 

Dear : 

Your application for Superintendent of the schools has been 

received, together with your references. It is so uncertain as to whether we 
will have a school that I deem it but fair to you to write you about it. Unless 
some radical change takes place in the disposition of our people, it looks very 
much as if we will have no school during the ensuing year. I am filing your 
application and references for future consideration. I am frank to say, how- 
ever, tibat it will be very unwise to depend on securing a position in our schools 
for the coming year, owing to the dreumstances related. 

Yours very truly, 

f Secretary. 

Salaries and Oost of LiTlng 

Mr. Don G. Sogers of the Bureau of Educational Service, State University 
of Iowa, has recently given out the results of a study on salaries and cost of 
living aifecting superintendents, principals, and teachers in that state. Sal- 
aries for 1921-22 showed increases over 1920-21 in most types of work and 
groups of cities. When both sexes were compared and cities of all sizes con- 
sidered together, median salaries for the past year showed as follows: super- 
intendents, an increase of $123.00; high-school principals, an increase of 
$12.00; high-school teachers, an increase of $36.00; g^rade teachers, a de- 
crease of $5.00. 

The average cost of board for teachers in April, 1922, (on the basis of 
returns from 80 cities and towns in the state) was $7.04 per week as com- 
pared with $7.32 for April, 1921. On the other hand, the average payment 
for rent was $2.78 as against $2.75 the previous year. This indicates that so 
far as these two items of cost of living were concerned, the H. C. L. for aa 
average teacher decreased $1.00 per month. 

In view of the insistent demand in many quarters for reduction of teach- 
ers ' salaries for the coming year on the basis of decreased cost of living, this 
study is pertinent. When these figures are considered in connection with the 
fact that teachers' salaries did not begin to rise until the school year 1918- 
1919, one cannot logically agree that reductions in salaries are justified. 

Oooidination of Sasaaich 

A sub-committee of the N. E. A. Ck>mmis8ion on the Coordination of Be- 
search Agencies met in Chicago on April 29 and 30, 1922. The following were 
present: Newlon (chairman), Bobbit, Briggs, Buckingham, Cary, Courtis, Dick- 
son, Norton, Pickell, Studebaker, and Theisen. 

The decisions of the meeting are important to those interested in educa- 
tional research. It became at once evident that the creation at the N. E. A. 
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headquarters of a research department had given the Commission an oppor- 
tunity to be definite in its recommendations. The agency by which the methods 
approved by the committee were to be put into eifect seemed naturally to be 
this new research department. One might reasonably feel a bit sorry for 
Director Norton. To be called upon to "function" in so many different ways 
so soon after being appointed to a newly-created position seems rather rough 
treatment. Bir. Norton, however, appears to be determined to meet the wishes 
of the committee as far as it is humanly possible. If he fails to put into 
eifect the many suggestions of the committee, it will probably be because of 
a lack of resources. 

The sense of the meeting was expressed in a number of particulars, to a 
few of the most important of which we refer. 

It was suggested that a working reference library should be set up in 
the research department and that it should be catalogued and indexed for use 
in furnishing data to school people. 

It was further suggested that the department act as a clearing house, 
and that as such it should gather information, formulate statements of cur- 
rent and future problems, and render service to school people. This service, 
it was suggested, might be largely on a self-supporting basis. Committees were 
appointed, subject to ratification, as follows: (1) to work out a classification 
of educational activities and functions (Briggs, Courtis, and Buckingham); 
(2) to ascertain the present and probable research activities of departments 
of the N. £. A. and to report a plan for coordinating the work of these agencies 
(Dickson, Btudebaker, and Melcher). Committees were also recommended as 
follows: (1) an advisory committee to work in cooperation with the research 
department in formulating policies and plans of the department; (2) a com- 
mittee on publicity to create through every kind of publicity medium a correct 
impression of present-day educational ideals, methods, and tendencies. It 
was added that the work of the puUicity committee should be adequately 
financed. 

Much discussion of the troublesome topic of questionnaires was held, es- 
pecially as to their abuse and the duplication involved in them. Feeling that 
the N. E. A. through its research department could do something to control 
the situation, the members of the committee passed a resolution making the 
research department responsible for the coordination of the information-col 
lecting activities of educational agencies by formulating, issuing, tabulating^ 
and making available through publication or by other means, standard ques 
tionnaires on topics of major importance for use by those interested in edu 
cational problems. In further definition of this position, the following pro 
cedure was recommended: 

(1) The Director of the Research Department about May 15th should send 
communications to a selected group of varied educational agencies 
requesting a statement of the major problems in which they are 
interested. 

(2) Based upon the replies to this communication, the Director should 
prepare a list of the problems of most common interest and submit 
the list not later than June 15th to the members of the Commisaioii 
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on the Coordination of Besearch Agendee for eritidmni and mg- 
getiions. 

(3) Not later than Augoat 15th the Director should submit to the mem- 
bers of the Commission for their criticism and suggestions detailed 
questionnaires covering the topics selected bj him together with 
specific plans for conducting iuTOstigations based upon these ques- 
tionnaires either through the central research department or bj 
allocation to other responsible persons and agencies. 

(4) The Director should issue in the September or October number of 
the Journal of the N. E. A. (in the name of the Commission if ad- 
visable) a statement of the general plan together with a calendar 
showing the approximate dates upon which the results of the various 
investigations may be secured from the central research office or from 
the cooperating agencies. 

(5) As rapidly as proves feasible this plan for coordinating the eollee- 
tion, compilation, and distribution of desired information should be 
extended to include a wider and wider range of problems. 

At the conclusion of its deliberations the committee passed the following 
resolution: ''The Commission, realising the broad scope and large expense 
connected with any adequate plan of organizing the investigational activities 
of the nation, recognizes that no agency for the coordination of such activities 
will be adequate except that which has the prestige of a Federal Department 
of Education as proposed in the Towner-Sterling Bill.'' 

Time Distribution in Some Louisiana Schools 

The Callender Laboratory of Newcomb College studied the time distribu- 
tion of about 25 percent of the city school systems and 20 percent of the 
rural school systems of Louisiana. The purposes of the study were: to ob- 
tain a basis for a study of the most effective time distribution; to leam 
what subjects were allotted the greatest or least amount of time and emphasis 
and hence, upon which most or least time and energy were expended; and to 
find the relation between the amount of time and the results of instruction 
as revealed by standardized tests. In studying the problem, the definition of 
subjects followed the scheme used by Holmes in the Fourteenth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education. 

In comparison with the findings of Holmes, the Louisiana schools give 
less total time to each subject than the northern cities with the exception of 
opening exercises, penmanship, and physical training. The rural schools give 
the same amount of time to penmanship as northern cities and more to sciences. 
The Louisiana city schools give a greater proportion of the entire school time 
to recitations than do northern cities except in history and sciences. The rural 
schools devote a gp'eater percent of time to science and history than do the 
schools reported by Holmes. The variability of time distribution is less in 
every subject than in the schools of the Holmes' study. 

All schools offer spelling, reading, and arithmetic through all the grades 
and over 90 percent of the rural schools also give language, geography, and 
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history. All dt j schools give langaage, and 90 pereent giye history, bot only 
60 pereent report geogri^hy. Penmanship is reported by 85 pereent of the 
mral schools and by all city schools. It is continued through the grades by 
the majority of the rural schools, but beyond the fifth grade by only 80 pereent 
of the city schools. The variability in the amount of time allotted to eaeh 
subject in the different grades seems ample reason for raising the qnestioii 
as to what constitutes the basis on which time distribution was made. 

When the time allotted is considered according to subjects, two features 
stand out prominently: (1) variability, and (2) the regular appropriation of 
the larger portion of the time by the formal subjects. City schools show least 
variability and smaller rural schools the greatest. Country children spend 92 
hours more per year in school than do the city children. Recitation periods 
are longer in dty sdiools and study periods are longer in the rural schools. 
If the average time for all grades is taken as a basis, a pupil passing through 
the rural sdiools will spend the greatest part of his school career on reading 
with the following activities in decreasing amounts: recess, arithmetic, lan- 
guage, sdence, penmanship, geography, history, spelling, miscellaneoos, oom- 
munity work, agriculture, opening exercises, industrial training, and drawing. 
Similar arrangement for a dty child would be: reading, arithmetic, language, 
phydcal training, penmanship, miscellaneous, spelling, recess, geography, open- 
ing exercises, drawing, history, community work, and agriculture. 

The time allotted for study periods shows a similar concentration; for 
65 percent of the study time in the rural schools is given to reading, language, 
spelling, penmanship, and arithmetic; while in the dty schools 85 pereent of 
the study time is given to reading, language, spelling, and arithmetic The 
dty schools asdgn more of both redtation and study time to the formal sub- 
jects than do the rural sdiools. 

COMPABISON OF LARGEST AND SMALLEST TIME ALLOTMENT 



Subjects 

Reading 

Language 

Spelling 

Penmanship .... 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

History 

Sdence 

Drawing 

Agriculture 

Ck>mmunity Work 



Redtation | 


Rural 


City 


25 


7 


50 


4 


30 


8 


8 


2 


86 


4 


8 


8 


7 


7 


20 


2 


18 


10 


4 




9 


1% 



Study 



Rural 



42 
19 
24 
12 
18 
12 
15 
12 



14 



TSity 



10 
2% 
8 

10 
8 

8 

1% 



1% 



The data are read thus: in reading, for example, the rural sdiool giving 
the most time to this subject allows 25-times as mudi time to it as the sdiool 
giving the least amount of time; the dty school making the largest allotment 
devotes T-times as much time as the one making the least time allotment. The 
largest amount of study time for reading in rural schools is 42-times the small- 
est, and in dty sdiools, the largest is 10-timee the smallest. 
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Where such variability exists in the expenditure of time and energy, great 
differences should also exist in the achievement. Only through the use of 
standardized tests are we able to determine the extent to which variability in 
achievement justifies this great variability in time expenditure. May it be 
possible in the near future to plan a more economical and eifeetive time-dis- 
tribution based on such test results I 

DaONT SUNNl 

Neweomb College 

The Program at San Jose 

A splendid program was rendered on May 19 and 20 at the Conference on 
Educational Research and Guidance of the San Jose, California, State Teach- 
ers College. A number of the best research people on the Pacific Coast were 
on the program. President Kemp made the opening address on the morning 
of May 19 and Dr. Proctor talked on "Vocational Guidance." Dr. Fransen 
of Des Moines seems to have been the only person from east of the Rockies 
who contributed to the program. 

A remarkable series of papers was presented in the afternoon on the gen- 
eral topic of gifted children. Professor Terman led the discussion presenting 
a paper on ' ' The California Survey of Gifted Children. ' ' Dr. Dickson dis- 
cussed ''The Treatment of Gifted Children in Oakland." Dr. Dorothy Yates 
gave her ''Impressions from Two Years Spent in Testing Gifted Children." 
Dr. Grace Femald presented material on "Teaching Results in the Case of 
Bright Children"; and James C. DeVoss gave a talk along somewhat the 
same lines entitled "School Success of Gifted Children." The discussions 
ended with a paper by Dr. Esther Gaw on "Testing for Musical Talent." 

Dr. J. Harold Williams delivered an evening address on "Some Aspects 
of Delinquency." 

On May 20 a conference on school surveys was held, the discussion being 
led by Dr. Sears. He addressed the conference on "Fundamentals in Sur- 
veying" and was followed by Dr. Hart on "Building Surveys and Building 
Programs," Dr. Sutherland on "The Teacher and School Surveys," and Dr. 
Freeland on "The Principal and the School Survey." Dr. French of the 
Bureau of Research at the University of California and Mr. DeVoss of the 
Bureau at San Jose State Teachers College reported concerning their or- 
ganizations. 

The final conference was on "Adjustment." Dr. Dickson led the dis- 
cussion, his formal topic being ' ' Mental Tests and Their Significance in High 
School." At this session Dr. Breitwieser reported on the "Mental Survey 
of Modoc County," and Dr. Williams on "Mental Tests and Delinqueney." 
State Superintendent Will C. Wood spoke on "Adjustments in California." 

This was evidently worth listening to. The folks on the Pacific desire 
to organize a division of the Educational Research Association. We feel that 
they should be encouraged in this plan. They have the strength both in num- 
bers and in quality to make a strong organization, and their isolation prevents 
their regular attendance at the annual meetings of the national organization. 
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Pz6dlctiYe Value of Scliolastic ICaxks 

Bj the help of people who know the graduates of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College three lists of 50 graduates each were selected for 
study. List one was made up of those who are highly successful, each in 
his own vocation; list two of those who have made an average success; 
and list three of those who are ranked below average in success. All these 
graduates have been out of college ten or more years. 

The scholastic marks given to these 150 graduates during their four 
years in college were tabulated with the following results, £ representing 
the highest and F the lowest marks: 





E's 


O's 


M's 


P's 


F's 




% of 
total 
marks 


% of 
total 
marks 


% of 
total 
marks 


% of 
total 
marks 


%of 
total 
marks 


Highly Successful 


29 


46 


19 


6 





Averaire 


4 


14 


52 


23 


7 






Below Averaire 


1 


5 


19 


62 


13 







Tentative Conclusions: 

1. If 75% or more of the scholastic marks of a graduate of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College are E's and Q'a he will be likely to be highly 
successful in his life work. 

2. If 75% or more of his scholastic marks are M's and P's he will be 
likely to make an average success in his life work. 

3. If 75% or more of his scholastic marks are P's and F's he will 
probably rank below the average in his life work. 

Edwin L. Hoi/ton 
Kanfoi State Agrioultwrdl College 



In a pamphlet published by the Children's Bureau of XT. 8. Department 
of Labor Dr. Wm. Healey reports a study of delinquency among children. 

''A table of 1^200 juvenile offenders distributed according to their 'in- 
telligence quotient' shows that the gre&t bulk of the repeated offenders come 
from children of 80-100 I. Q. There are as many offenders between 110 and 
120 as there are between 60 and 70 I. Q. There are more offenders between 
100 and 110 than there are between 70 and 80 I. Q. 

''It is conceded that, in proportion to their number in the community, 
mentally defective children furnish perhaps ten times their quota of incipient 
criminals, but in the aggregate the dull-normal group actually furnishes the 
bulk of children with criminal tendencies. 

"Dr. Healy finds that mental capacity or general intelligence is only one 
of ten factors that may influence a child toward unsocial bdiavior. The one 
greatest factor he appears to believe is that of the child's 'mental content, 
idealation, or imagery'." 



Cbucattonal j&e2(eaircti 9s(£(octatton 

(I^UNX N. Feeeman, Secretary and BdUar) 



The space Msigned to the Educational Beeearch Aaaodatioii ia taken np 
this month with the membenhip list. Two or three news items which have 
come in' will be put in the next issue. The seeretarj takes this opportonitj 
again to ask for communications. Three types are suggested: first, personal 
items of news; second, brief reports of work in progress or of completed 
studies which are not extensive enough for an article; third, critical discussions 
of most questions. Let us have a little real criticism. If anybody cannot 
stand professional, objective criticism he is not a scientist. 

It is appropriate in connection with the publication of the membership 
list to repeat the provision concerning the qualifications for membership. The 
constitution provides for election by the executive committee ''on the presenta- 
tion of satisfactory evidence in the form of published or unpublished studies 
which show ability to arrange, organise, and to conduct research • • • " The 
executive committee usually regards publication as a requisite. If possible, 
four copies of publications should be submitted with applications. Blanks for 
application have been printed and will be sent to any member desiring to 
nominate somebody else for membership or to any person desiring to apply. 

As the membership roll lengthens it becomes more difficult to keep it up to 
date. The secretary especially invites corrections of the following list 

Since there are occasional requests for copies of the membership roll a few 
reprints of the present list are bdng made. They may be obtained by address- 
ing the secretary upon the payment of fifteen cents. 

LIST OF MEMBEBS OF THE EDUCATIONAL BESEABCH ASSOCIATION 

HONORAET MKMBKBB 

Ayres, L. P., Vice-President Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cattell, J. M., Ghurrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Chadsey, C. E., Dean of School of Education, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

Coifman, L. D., President University of Bfinnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hall, G. Stanley, Clark University, Worehester, Mass. 

Hanus, P. H., Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Judd, C. H., Director of School of Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Bice, J. M., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

Bussell, James E., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Bussell, W. F., Dean of School of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 
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Thomdike, E. L., Professor of Edneatioiial Psyehologj, Ck>lii]nbU UniTer- 
sity, New York City, 

Wissler, E. C, Washington, D. C. 

BsouLAB Members 

Alexander, Carter, 525 West 120t]i St., New York City. 

Anderson, H. W., Assistant Director, Educational Research, 50 Broadway, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Ashbaugh, £. J., Assistant Director, Bureaa of Educational Be s o a r eh , 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Baldwin, B. T., Director, Child Welfare Beaearch Station, UniTersity of 
Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Ballon, F. W., Supt of Schools, 1340 Girard St., Washington, D. C. 

Barthelmess, Harriet M., Teachers College, Columbia UniTendty, 106 
Momingside Drive, New York City. 

Beeson, M. J., University of Colorado Cooperative Extension, Ghrand Jnno- 
tion, Colorado. 

Brainerd, Mrs. Margaret, Director of Educational Beaearch, Martins 
Ferry, Ohio. 

Branson, E. P., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, City Public 
Schools, Long Beach, California. 

Breed, F. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Bright, Ira J., Supt. of Schools, Leavenworth, KaTis as. 

Brown, Emma M., Director, Bureau of Research, Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Brueekner, L. J., City Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan. 

Buckingham, B. R., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Buckner, C. A., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Burgess, Mrs. May A., Dept. of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 500 
West 122nd St., New York City. 

Buswell, Guy T., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Caldwell, O. W., Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Charters, W. W., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clark, J. R., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Cobb, Biargaret, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Colvin, S. S., Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Counts, G^rge S., Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Courtis, S. A., Dean, Teachers College, 246 Eliot St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Coxe, W. W., Graduate Student, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cram, F. D., Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Cubberley, E. P., Leland Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 

Daley, H. C, Director, Survey Department, Highland Park, Michigan. 

Dalman, M. A., Director, Educational Research, Board of Education, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 
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Davis, Helen, Director, Edncatioiial and Mental Measurements, Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Dawson, C. D., Assistant Supt. of Schools, Grand Bapids, Michigan. 

DeVoss, J. C, Director, Bureau of Beeearch and Extension, State Teachers 
Ck>llege, San Jose, California. 

Dickson, V. E., Director, Bureau of Research and Guidance, Oakland, Gal. 

Elliott, Charles, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Everlj, L. L., Ass't Supt. of Schools, St. Paul, Bfinnesota. 

Flemming, Cecile W., Teachers College, Columbia University, 519 W. 123rd 
Street, New York City. 

Fordyce, Chas., Director, Bureau of Educational Measurements, Teachers 
College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Fransen, R., Director of Research, City Public Schools, Des Moines, la. 

Frazier, Geo. W., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Freeman, Frank N., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gates, Arthur I., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Gray, C. T., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Gray, W. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Greene, H. A., Bureau of Educational Service, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Guy, J. F., Director, Research and Measurement, 720 Fulton Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Haggerty, M. E., Dean, College of Education, University of lOnnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Harlan, C. L., Department of Educational Measurements, Lewiston State 
Normal, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Heck, A. O., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Public Schools, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Henmon, V. A. C, Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Henry, Biary B., Director, Research and Guidance, Santa Anna, Calif. 

Herring, J. P., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, State Normal 
School, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Hollingworth, Mrs. Leta, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Horn, £., Director, University Elementary School, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hughes, W. H., Supervising Principal, Claremont, California. 

Inglis, Alexander, Harvard Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Johnson, O. J., Asst. Director of Research, St. Paul Public Schools, St. 
Paul, Bfinnesota. 

Kallom, Arthur, Asst. Director, Bureau of Researth, Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Kell^, T. L., Leland Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal. 
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Kelly f F. J., Dean, AdminlBtrative Besearch, University of Kanaaa, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

King, L. A.y University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kirby, T. J., University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Knight, F. B., University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 

Koos, L. v.. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Kuhlmann, Frederick, Director, Besearch Bureau, State Board of Educa- 
tion, 1079 Dayton Ave., 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 

McCall, Wm. A., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

McCallie, J. M., Director, Bureau of Educational Besearch and Efficiency, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

McCory, J. L., Asst. 8upt. of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. 

McMiUan, E. E., Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mallory, Clara, Director, Educational Besearch, 1016 Liberty St., Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Manuel, H. T., Colorado State Normal, Ghinnison, Colorado. 

Melcher, George, Director, Bureau of Educational Besearch, Library Bldg., 
Kansas City, MissourL 

Miller, W. S., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Moehlman, A. B., Director, Div. of Statistics, City Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Monroe, W. S., Director, Bureau of Educational Besearch, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Morrison, J. C, Specialist in Educational Measurements, State Univer- 
sity, Albany, New York. 

Morton, B. L., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Myers, Anna G., Library Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Murdoch, Katherine, Polk, Pa. 

Myers, Gary C, Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Neale, M. A., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Nifnecker, Eugene A., Director, Bureau of Besearch and Statistics, 500 
Park Ave., New York City. 

Norton, J. K., Director, Besearch Dept., N. E. A., 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

O'Brien, F. P., Director, Bureau of Service, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

O'Hem, J. P., Ass't Supt. of Schools, Municipal Bldg., Bochester, N. Y. 

Osbum, W. J., Director, Educational Measurements, State Dept. of Pub- 
lic Instructions, Madison Wisconsin. 

Otis, A. S., World Book Co., Yonkers, New York. 

Packer, P. A., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Peterson, Joseph, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Phelan, W. W., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Pressey, Mrs. L. C, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Pressey, S. L., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Proctor, Wm. M., Leland Stanford University, Stanford Univ., Cal. 

Bace, Henrietta V., Director, Bureau of Educational and Mental Measure- 
ments, Board of Education, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Bioe, D. Edgar, Apt 22, The Eenenw, Washington, D. C. 

Biehardaon, J. W., Direetor, Educational Besoareh, Pablie Schools, Hib- 
bing, Minnesota. 

Binsland, H. D., Director, Borean of Beseareh, City Schools, Ardmore, Okla. 

Bngg, H. O., 646 Park Are., New York Citj. 

Sexton, E. D., Asst. Supt., Department of Reference and Research, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

Smith, L. O., Asst Supt, 508 City Hall, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Staker, M. P., Director, Borean of Educational Measurements, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Stenquist, J. L., Bureau of Reference Research and Statistics, Public 
Schools, New York City. 

Stevenson, P. R., Research Associate, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State UniTcrsity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Strayer, G. D., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Sutherland, A. H., Director, Dept. of Psychology and Educational Re- 
search, Los Angeles, California. 

Sutton, C. W., South High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Swift, F. H., College of Education, University of Minnesota, Bfinneapolis, 
Ifinnesota. 

Talbert, W. E., 455 Flood Bldg., San Francisco, California. 

Terman, L. W., Leland Stanford University, Stanford Univ., Cal. 

Theisen, W. W., Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Torgerson, T. L., Director, Educational Research, City Schools, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 

Toops, H. A., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Trabue, M. R., Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Updegraff, H., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van Wagenen, M. J., College of Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Bfinnesota. 

Washbume, C. W., Supt. of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Welles, J. B., Supervising Principal, Roslyn Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 

Whipple, G. M., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Wight, A. G., Asst. Supt. in charge of Measurements, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Williams, L. A., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Williams, J. Hsrold, Bureau of Juvenile Research, Whittier, Cal. 

Williams, Osbume, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital No. 45, Biltmore, 
North Carolina. 

Witham, E. C, Supt of Schools, Putnam, Conn. 
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ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

J. W. Richardson 
Director, Bureau of Besearch, Hibbing, Minnesota 

In a former account of the use of campaign principles in 
elementary-school work, called "The Campaign Method in Ele- 
mentary Education,"^ we limited our discussion to progress in 
arithmetic under certain conditions. The conditions chosen were 
those which we recognize by the collective term of "a campaign." 
As stated in the above mentioned report, "A campaign is char- 
acterized : first, by a recognized need or desire on the part of 
those who organize it; second, by definite time limits, particu- 
larly for the close; third, by a definitely organized eflFort to 
stimulate and sustain interest. A fourth characteristic rests upon 
the fact that the suqcess or failure of a campaign is determined 
by individuals other than those who organize it, whether it be 
by voters in the political compaign, converts in the religious 
revival, or subscribers to the fund. Furthermore, the compaign 
has a peculiar value in awakening the individual to the duties 
and privileges of co-operation whether civic, social, moral, or 
intellectual." 

In making that report, we stated the belief that the plan would 
be just as feasible in the formal or mechanical phases of any ele- 
mentary school work as in the four fundamental processes in 
whole numbers. We are now ready to state that the plan is 
certainly just as feasible in the subject of spelling as in arithmetic 



'Reported in the Journal of Educational Besearch, 2:481, June, 1920. 
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The SPEI.UNG Campaign 

The Pupils — ^Twenty classes in fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
in two buildings, were each assigned to one of two groups. One 
of these groups was to be campaigned, and was designated as the 
experimental group ; the other group, which was to take the in- 
itial and final tests, but was not to be campaigned, was called 
the control group. Each group consisted of ten classes, and both 
groups were estimated by principals to be of approximately 
equal ability. 

The Material — ^Ten lists of fifty words each, with illustra- 
tive phrases, were used for tests. Each list was made up of the 
first fifty words in columns H to Q inclusive of the Ayres' Scale. 

The Plan — ^Teachers were furnished a copy of the day's list 
on alternate mornings. They gave the test by reading the illus- 
trative prase containing each word, and then repeating the word 
to be written in list form by the pupils. 

The' papers from the ten classes in the experimental group 
were corrected the day they were written and individual lists of 
misspelled words were returned to the teacher to be given to the 
pupils for study in the spelling period the next day. The pupils 
of this group were also told that the test would be repeated in 
exactly a month. No lists were returned nor announcements 
made to the classes in the control group. 



TABI^E I. PERCENT OF CORRECT SPEI.UNGS GRADE IV 







Expbrimental 


Control 


Atbss' List 


Standard 


Group 


Group 




First 


Second 


First 


Second 


H 


08 


96 


98 


95 


96 


I 


96 


96 


99 


91 


93 


J 


94 


96 


98 


92 


94 


K 


92 


94 


97 


84 


86 


L 


88 


90 


93 


81 


84 


M 


84 


83 


94 


73 


78 


N 


79 


81 


93 


67 


71 





73 


73 


91 


58 


66 


P 


66 


63 


88 


46 


44 


Q 


58 


58 


79 


44 


47 


Total 




84 


93 


73 


76 
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TABI^E II. PERCENT OF CORRECT SPEI.UNGS GRADE V 







Experimental 


CJontrol 


Atbss' List 


Standard 


Group 


Group 




First 


Second 


First 


Second 


H 


100 


99 


99 


98 


98 


I 


99 


97 


98 


95 


97 


J 


98 


98 


99 


96 


97 


K 


96 


97 


98 


95 


95 


L 


94 


94 


96 


92 


93 


M 


92 


91 


95 


86 


88 


N 


88 


88 


92 


85 


87 





84 


87 


94 


82 


83 


P 


79 


78 


92 


70 


69 


Q 


73 


75 


89 


65 


68 


Total 




90 


95 


86 


87 



TABLE III. PERCENT OF CORRECT SPELLINGS GRADE VI 







Experimental 


Ck)NTROL 


Atres' List 


Standard 


Group 


Group 




First 


Second 


First 


Second 


H 


100 


99 


99 


99 


99 


I 


100 


98 


99 


97 


98 


J 


100 


98 


99 


98 


99 


K 


99 


98 


99 


97 


97 


L 


98 


98 


98 


97 


98 


M 


96 


95 


98 


93 


94 


N 


94 


93 


96 


91 


92 





92 


91 


97 


89 


89 


P 


88 


85 


94 


83 


86 


Q 


84 


79 


86 


76 


80 


Total 




93 


97 


92 


93 



It took a school month to give the ten tests on alternate days. 
The next month the tests were repeated in the same order (in- 
creasing difficulty, H to Q) and with same time intervals except 
that the first five were given on succeeding days instead of on 
alternating days, thus using three weeks for the second tests. 

Each spelling period on no-test days was devoted to regular 
work by the control-group classes, and to study of individual 
misspellings by experimental-group classes. Mimeographrd cop- 
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ies of word and phrase lists were also furnished pupils of the 
latter group to use if they wanted to review the entire lists. 

Campaign Results — Table I shows the percent of correct 
spellings in each list of words made by the experimental and con- 
trol groups in each trial. Tables II and III give the same in- 
formation for grades v and vi, respectively. 

Table IV is a summary of results. Part (a) gives the data 
for the experimental groups and part (b) the data for the con- 
trol groups. A comparison of the two parts of the table shows 
the control groups to have been somewhat poorer spellers on the 
initial tests and that their gain was quite negligible in comparison 
with that of the experimental groups. 

Summary and Conci^usions 

In the experimental groups the increase in percent of correct 
spellings of 33,400 words by the fourth-grade pupils was 9 
(84 to 93) ; of 48,050 words by fifth-grade pupils was 5 
(90 to 9S) ; and of 30,050 words by sixth-grade pupils was 4 
(93 to 97). These percent increases of 9, 5, and 4 were made 
in one-fifth of a school year in regular spelling periods yet the 
mean percent increase in the Ayres scale on the same lists for 
an entire year's work between fourth and fifth grades is 7.5 per- 
cent and between fifth and sixth grades is 4.8 percent. 



TABI^E IV. SUMMARY OF RESUI^TS 
(a) Experimental Groupe 





Number op 

Papers 
Each Trial 


Number op 

Words 

Speij^ed 

Each Trial 


Number op 


Gain 


Grade 


Words 

Misspeij.ed 

Trial 


Number 

of 
Words 


Per- 
cent 




First 


Second 




IV 

V 
VI 


668 
961 
601 


33400 
48050 
30050 


5527 

4552 

12063 


2312 
2327 
1045 


3215 
2225 
1018 


58 
49 
50 


Total 


2230 


111500 


12142 


5684 


6458 


53 


Percent Misspelled 


11 


5 


29* 
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(h) Control Groups 
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Number of 

Papers 
Each Trial 


Number of 

Words 

Spelled 

Each Trial 


Number of 


M •. ■ 

.\ , ' GaIn 


Grade 


Words 

Misspelled 

Trial 


4 

Number. 

of 
Words 


• /"per'/- 




First 


Second 


« • 


IV 

V 

VI 


652 
772 
821 


32600 
38600 
41050 


8824 
5346 
3288 


7913 
4908 
2821 


911 
438 
467 


10 

8 

14 


Total 


2245 


112250 


17458 


15642 


1816 


10 


Percent Misspelled 


16 


14 


8» 





* Means number of words gained per pupil. 

If pupils of the intermediate grades will eliminate 53 percent 
(Table IV) of their misspellings from the central half of the 
Ayres' list in one-fifth of a year's time simply because they know 
exactly where they stand, and that they will have a chance to 
prove the value of their efforts, are we not overlooking a great 
chance in the subjects, or divisions of a subject, which lend them- 
selves to definite tests of development? 
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G. B. Stone 
Principal, GardenvUle School, 8t. Louis 

Recent developments in the field of silent-reading tests have 
given us an equipment far superior to what we had two years 
ago. In particular, advancement has been made along three 
lines: (i) simplification in the testing procedure; (2) measure- 
ment of ability to read specific types of material; and (3) 
measurement of specific types of comprehension. 

Part I. An Adequate Equipment of Sii*Ent- 

Reading Tests 

Three types of silent-reading tests. — The most servicable 
reading tests and scales now available for group testing may 
be classified into three types as follows: 

1. Short time paragraph tests with units of equal difficulty. 

a. Monroe Silent Reading Revised 

Test I for grades iii, iv, and v (three forms) 
Test II for grades vi, vii, and viii (three fomis) 

b. The Burgess Picture Supplement Scales i, 2, 3, and 4 

for grades iii to viii inclusive. 

2. Long time paragraph tests with units of increasing difficulty. 

a. The Thomdike-McCall Reading Scale (ten forms) for 

grades iii to xii. 

b. The Haggerty Reading Examinations 

Sigma I for the lower grades (one form) 

Sigma 3, Part III, for grades vi to xii (two forms) 

3. Tests for measuring rate and comprehension in rapid narra- 
tive-reading. 

a. Fordyce's Scale for Measuring Achievement in Reading 

Test No. I for grades iii, iv, and v 
Test No. 2 for grades vi, vii, and viii 

b. The Stone Series of Narrative-Reading Tests 

Test for grades iii and iv 

Test for grades v and vi 

Test for the Junior High School 

Types I and 2 are alike in that the pupil may re-read each 
paragraph unit until he thinks he can indicate a correct com- 
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prehension response. In this respect, all these tests measure a 
study type of comprehension ability. Those of Type 3 measure 
the rate of continuous reading and the ability of the pupil to 
grasp the main points in a single reading. The kind of reading 
material used and the character of the comprehension measured 
are radically different from that used in the tests of Types i 
and 2. 

The Monroe Tests and the Burgess Scales. — While the Mon- 
roe Silent Reading Tests (Revised) and the Burgess Scales are 
alike in certain fundamental characteristics, as indicated in the 
preceding outline, they are different in certain respects. The 
paragraph units in the Burgess Scales are all of the same type 
of material, while in any one of the Monroe tests there are 
narrative, descriptive, informational, and poetical units. The 
Burgess plan is in accord with the present tendency in attempt- 
ing to measure ability to read a specific type of material with 
a particular scale. 

However, the Burgess scoring plan limits materially the use- 
fulness of the scales. The Monroe scoring plan shows rate in 
terms of words read per minute and comprehension in terms of 
the number of correct responses. This makes it possible to graph 
the results for a school and easily to determine the relative effi- 
ciency as to rate and comprehension. In the Burgess test, the 
pupil's score depends upon the number of correct responses, and 
the score in no way reveals the pupil's relative rapidity and 
accuracy. Consequently, it is impossible to graph the results 
for a school and thus to show the relative efficiency as to speed 
and accuracy. 

The Burgess scores range from o to 100 according to the 
number of paragraphs read successfully. The fourth grade must 
read successfully seven paragraphs to obtain the standard 
median score of 50, while the fifth grade is required to read eight 
paragraphs successfully to secure the standard median score 
of 50. The requirement is similarly increased for each succeed- 
ing grade. This plan has several disadvantages in comparison 
with the simpler plan used by Monroe — i. e., that of allowing a 
comprehension score of one for each unit read successfully. The 
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Burgess plan complicates the graphing of the results for a school 
or system. It makes more difficult the locating of a pupil's grade 
level of reading ability. It also makes difficult the establishment 
of age norms. 

After considerable experience with the Monroe and the Bur- 
gess tests, the writer believes that the usefulness of both to the 
teacher and to the supervisor would be materially increased if 
the scoring plan would show the number of units read as the 
speed measure and the percent of these units which are read 
successfully as the comprehension measure. Under the Monroe 
plan of scoring, the pupil or the school that has a high rate will 
almost always have a high comprehension; whereas if the com- 
prehension accuracy were shown as a percent, we should find 
many cases of high rate and low accuracy. What the supervisor 
needs to know about the school and the class and what the 
teacher needs to know about the class and the individual pupil 
is the relative efficiency in rate and accuracy and the scores 
should reveal this without the necessity of referring to the test 
papers or to tedious comparisons with standards. 

The Thorndike-McCall Scale and the Haggerty Reading Ex- 
antdnations. — About the same time that Burgess had concluded 
that difficulty or power tests are not applicable in measuring 
reading ability McCall had decided that the difficulty or power 
test is the best measure of reading ability. The units in the 
Thorndike-McCall Scale are progressive in difficulty. The first 
paragraph is relatively easy, the next somewhat more difficult, 
and so on. The paragraph sections of the Haggerty tests follow 
the same plan. The two differ, however, in the types of re- 
sponse required. Haggerty follows the plan of requiring the 
pupil to select from a number of listed responses. This plan 
lends itself to economy of time and to a high degree of accuracy 
in checking and scoring. The Thomdike-McCall plan is to have 
the pupil write out the answers to questions. This plan has cer- 
tain disadvantages. The checking of the answers is time- 
consuming and there is danger of inaccuracy on the part of the 
grader. Furthermore, this plan limits the test very largely to a 
type of question that tests the pupil's ability to get certain 
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definite detail, and consequently reduces to a minimum the use 
of questions that test the pupil's grasp of the major relational 
ideas or the essential total meaning of the paragraph. 

The high cost of testing. — The Monroe and the Burgess 
tests are relatively inexpensive. The Thomdike-McCall tests are 
somewhat more expensive, and the Haggerty tests are very ex- 
pensive. Testing material has been relatively more expensive 
than teaching material because testing material can be used but 
once while teaching material in the form of books and pamphlets 
can be used over and over. In the case of the Stone Series of 
Narrative-Reading Tests, while the initial cost is relatively high, 
the set of booklets and rate cards may be used over and over 
with incoming classes. Additional cost for answer sheets is 
very small. 

Narrative-reading tests, — Besides measuring the ability of a 
pupil to do the study type of paragraph reading, the supervisor 
and the classroom teacher need to be able to measure his ability 
to grasp the main points in a narrative at a single reading and 
to be able to measure accurately the rate at which the whole 
narrative is read. The Stone Series of Narrative-Reading 
Tests^ is designed for these purposes. At present there is avail- 
able a test for the third and fourth grades, one for the fifth and 
sixth grades, and one for the junior high-school grades. Addi- 
tional scales are in preparation. It is planned eventually to have 
one for each grade with two forms so that it will be possible 
to measure attainment and progress in any grade with a story 
of a difficulty level of that grade. This means that the teacher 
of each grade will have a testing equipment on narrative read- 
ing that will enable her to diagnose her incoming class and to 
measure progress after a certain period of instruction. This 
regular use of testing equipment the same as we regularly use 
the reading book, the writer conceives to be essential to the most 
effective type of teaching. 

Part II will give a detailed account of the construction and 
the use of the Narrative Reading Test for the Junior High 
School. 

^Published by The Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, HI. 
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Part II. The Stone Series of Narrative-Reading Tests 

Difficulties involved in constructing a measure of narrative- 
reading ability. — Recent reading tests have been paragraph 
tests. It IS much easier to measure ability to read paragraphs 
than ability to read a complete narrative. It is very easy to 
adopt a simple procedure in a paragraph test, while it is almost 
impossible to do so in a narrative test. In a speed test in para- 
graph reading, in such tests as the Monroe or the Burgess, the 
time taken to do the testing is very short, while it is almost 
impossible to give a narrative test in less time than it takes to 
give a power or difficulty test in paragraph reading. 

The problem of obtaining an accurate measure of rate in 
some such terms as the number of words per minute has been 
a serious one in devising narrative tests. Gray invented a very 
accurate means of finding the pupil's rate of reading, but his plan 
involves individual testing; and this is too time-consimiing for 
regular classroom purposes. On the other hand, classroom 
teachers and supervisors have become very skeptical of the com- 
monly used plan of having the pupils read a minute or so and 
at a signal mark the last word read. 

Another problem is so to relate the rate and comprehension 
tests that we may have a rate measure and a comprehension 
measure based on the same reading act. Only when this is done 
can we satisfactorily characterize the reader as slow and accur- 
ate, rapid and accurate, slow and inaccurate, or rapid and in- 
accurate. No group narrative test printed previous to 1922 
solves this problem. 

Construction of the Junior High School Test. — In the con- 
struction of the Junior High School Test a number of pre- 
liminary experiments were tried, an account of which it is im- 
possible to give in this brief article. The following principles 
were kept in mind from the beginning : 

a. The rate test should include for all pupils the read- 
ing of the whole narrative. 

b. The test for the upper grades should be based upon 
a narrative of upper-grade level. 
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c. The comprehension test should measure the pupil's 
grasp of the leading points of the narrative. 

d. Both the rate test and the comprehension test should 
be as simple in the testing procedure as possible. 

e. The narrative should be of such length that no pupil 
would complete it in less than two minutes. 

The first story tried was too easy; but a passage from 
Cooper's "The Spy" proved to be of eighth-grade level, and it 
was adopted. This narrative passage is about 1400 words in 
length. During the spring of 192 1, eighth-grade pupils to the 
number of 563 were tested. The median rate was 234 words 
read per minute. On the comprehension test of ten questions, 
the median was 64, ten points being allowed for each question 
correctly answered. This extensive trial of the test followed 
preliminary trials and revisions. By this time the questions had 
been found to be approximately equal in difficulty. However, 
in constructing diagnostic charts for interpreting results it was 
found that ten questions did not give a sufficiently refined scale. 

Very early in the work of constructing the test it was de- 
cided to have preparatory rate and comprehension tests precede 
the real tests. The preparatory tests are carried out in all de- 
tails like the real tests. The unit of reading is, of course, much 
shorter. 

The rate test is conducted as follows. The pupils are told 
that they are to read the narrative through from beginning to 
end, reading as rapidly as they can and at the same time get the 
story. Each pupil understands that he is not to look up until 
he has finished reading the story. Then he looks up and gets his 
rate from a card then being exhibited and copies it on his 
paper. A new rate card is exhibited each five seconds. The 
number on the card represents the number of words read per 
minute. A pupil, or some other assistant who has been trained 
for the purpose, exhibits the rate cards under the supervision 
of the examiner. 

After the pupil has recorded his rate score, he proceeds 
immediately to answer the questions without being permitted to 
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re-read. Each question has five answers listed underneath it, only 
one of which is correct The pupil answers the question by 
selecting one of the answers and indicating it on his answer 
paper. There are twenty questions in the tests as published. 
He is allowed as much time as he needs in answering the ques- 
tions. The pupils are instructed to the effect that after each 
one finishes answering the questions^ he is to take out a book and 
read until all have finished. 

It takes about an hour to give the preparatory and the real 
tests. This, however, includes the checking and rechecking of 
the answers by the pupils — a procedure which makes it unnec- 
essary for the teacher to spend time outside of school hours in 
scoring the papers. 

Results of testing seventh- and eighth-grade pupils: mid- 
year, mid-grade, — Figure 1 shows the distribution of the rate 
scores of 320 eighth-grade pupils on a scale ranging from 500 
to 100 words per minute. The graph shows that there were 15 
pupils who read at a rate above 500. Only i pupil read 
at a rate as low as 100 words per minute. The mode is 220 
and tlie median 245. We see that the curve is skewed somewhat 
to the lower end of the scale. Otherwise the distribution corre- 
sponds fairly closely to the normal curve of distribution. 
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The usual wide range of attainment is clearly in evidence. 
The problem arises as to whether there is really such wide vari- 
ability in the rate attainments of eighth-grade pupils or whether 
the marked variability is due to inherent defects in the measur- 
ing instrument. For instance, is the story of uniform interest 
to boys and girls alike, or do some of the pupils read rapidly 
because they are gripped by the story while others read slowly 
because the story does not appeal to them? It was the general 
opinion of those connected with the testing that the story is 
generally interesting to the pupils and about equally so to both 
boys and girls. However, a comparatively small number of 
pupils stated after the test that they did not care for the story. 

It may be remarked in passing that in selecting the stories 
for the fifth- and sixth-grade test, preliminary experiments were 
carried out to aid in securing stories having a uniformly strong 
appeal to the pupils. Six stories were selected with a view of 
getting those that would be interesting to all pupils. All the 
pupils in a given room were asked to read six stories at one 
sitting and to put down afterwards the order of preference. 
The two stories having the highest degree of uniformity of 
appeal were selected for the test. The rate score and the com- 
prehension score, in each case, is the average of the scores made 
on the two stories. This plan tends to decrease somewhat the 
wide variability in the pupils' scores. 
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Figure 2 shows the distribution of comprehension scores for 
the Junior High School Test on a scale ranging from o to 100, 
counting 5 for each of the 20 questions. The distribution 
curve follows rather closely the normal curve of distribution. 
It will be noted that no pupil made a perfect score, or in other 
words, that no pupil answered all 20 questions correctly. Like- 
wise, no pupil made o. Consequently all pupils were measured. 
The median is 57 or 11. 4 questions answered correctly. Although 
it is considered that this story is of about eighth-grade level, the 
results for 274 seventh-grade pupils show that it is usable in 
the seventh grade also. The comparative results of the seventh 
and eighth grades indicate that the test will also be an accurate 
measuring instrument for the ninth grade. 

In deriving the medians for Table I, data from only those 
schools which gave the test in both the mid-seventh grade and 
the mid-eighth grade were includied. This was to insure more 
accurate rate and comprehension intervals between the seventh 
and the eighth grades. 

TABI.^ I. MID-YEAR, MID-GRADE MEDIANS FOR ST. WUIS 



Grade 


Rate 


C01CPRBHBN8ION 


No. PUWLS 








VII 

VIII 


218 
245 


10.2 
11.4 


274 
320 



The use of the diagnostic charts. — To the classroom teacher, 
the most important fact that a test of this sort should reveal is 
the type of reading each pupil does. In almost any room or 
class of pupils, we find the slow accurate reader, the rapid accur- 
ate reader, the rapid inaccurate reader, the slow inaccurate 
reader, and all of the intermediate combinations of the two ele- 
ments of rate and accuracy. The diagnostic chart is designed 
to show the teacher graphically just how her class distributes 
among nine rate and comprehension groups. The chart is con- 
structed in such a way that on the basis of the 320 eighth-grade 
pupils tested approximately 50 percent will be in the middle 
comprehension division, about 25 percent in the inferior divi- 
sion, and about 25 percent in division labeled good. The same 
plan is followed with reference to the rate divisions. 
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FIGURB 3. THE DIAGNOSTIC CHART FOR A HID-£IGHTH GRADE 
CI.ASS IN SCHOOl, A. 37 PUPIW 

Charts for three eighth-grade classes are reproduced repre- 
senting three distinct types of classes with reference to reading 
efficiency. Figure 3 is the chart for a class in School A that is 
far above the average in rate and somewhat below the average 
in comprehension. The distribution indicates a small negative 
correlation between rate and comprehension. The fact is that 
this class in its training had been speeded up at the expense of 
comprehension. A niunber of these pupils should be told to 
read somewhat more slowly. This point should be particularly 
emphasized with the nine pupils falling in the rapid-inferioi* 
division. It will be noted that in this class the two pupils rank- 
ing highest in comprehension are medium-rate readers. The 
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medians in rate and comprehension for this class were 390 and 
10.6 respectively. These may be compared with the tentative 
city medians of 245 and 1 1.4. 
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FIGURE 4- THE DIAGNOSTIC CHART FOR A MII>-EIGHTH GRADE 
CLASS IN SCHCWL B. 42 PUPILS 

The next chart. Figure 4, reveals a situation in School B 
that is radically different than that in School A in the same 
grade. This class is considerably above the standard in com- 
prehension (median 13.0) and considerably below in rate 
(median 202). In the preceding chart the dots tended to dis- 
tribute toward the upper left-hand comer, while in this chart 
they tend to fall toward the lower right-hand comer. There 
are seven pupils who are slow but good in comprehension. It is 
possible that this school has stressed thoroughness at the ex- 
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pense of speed. It appears that the training now needed by this 
class is of an opposite type from that required of School A. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that each pupil or each 
class will perform according to some standard balance of speed 
and comprehension. The most efficient speed for one pupil may 
not be the best speed for another. The type of mind of the 
pupil will be an important factor. School B is in a community 
of relatively low social status. The intelligence of the pupils is 
below standard. The writer's experience leads him to believe 
that the pupil of low intelligence, in order to comprehend equally 
as well as the bright pupil, must read more slowly than the bright 
pupil. It is not meant by this that the slower one reads the 
better he comprehends. It is possible that those who are slow 
and inferior would comprehend better by reading faster. The 
problem is for the pupil to find the rate at which he compre- 
hends best and then gradually to increase his rate as his ability 
to comprehend develops. 

The class in School C, Figure 5, shows a greater variety in 
types of readers than either of the other two. The medians 
(234 and 10.0) are somewhat below the tentative norms. There 
are more pupils falling in the slow-inferior group than in either 
of the other two classes. Evidently these slow-inferior pupils 
are working at a great disadvantage if placed in the same class 
and given the same material as the pupils who are rapid or 
medium in rate and good in comprehension. The pupils of this 
class should be grouped according to their needs and should be 
given reading material of different levels as well as different 
types of training and experience.^ Most of the pupils of this 
class should have training for developing speed. 

Relation of rate and comprehension, — ^The teacher's manual 
for a set of readers planned for considerable amounts of silent 
reading contains the following statement : "The fastest readers 
usually make the best readers. Therefore, if you develop speed, 
you improve the quality of the child's reading." This reasoning 
not only does not accord with the results of research work in 
reading but it also fails to accord with the common experience 

*For specific detaib see Stone, Clarence B., Silent and oral reading. 
Boston: Houghton MiiBin Company, 1922. 295 pp. 
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FIGURE 5- THE DIAGNOSTIC CHART FOR A MID-EIGHTH GRADE 
CLASS IN SCHOOL C. 38 PUPIW 

of teachers. The data resulting from the application of the 
Junior High School Test show about what the St. Louis and 
the Cleveland Surveys showed, namely that the rapid-good pupils 
and the slow-poor pupils are about twice as numerous as the 
rapid-poor and the slow-good. However, this does not mean 
that increased speed brings improved quality. There is reason 
to believe that School A has developed speed at the expense 
quality, while School B has not given sufficient attention 
speed. No doubt very slow readers may comprehend better il 
they read somewhat faster. Probably all such pupils sJu_-u)d 
encouraged to speed up and should be given tj^ws of drill 
signed to produce a wider span of recognition per eye-pause; 
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On the other hand, many pupils have reached the point in the 
speed scale that for them gives the maximum efficiency in com- 
prehension. For them to be speeded up without a corresponding 
development in ability to comprehend is likely to lower the 
quality of their reading. There is also the rapid-careless reader 
who should be given training that develops accuracy. A decrease 
in his speed will probably be advisable. 

Pupils should be grouped and given reading instruction ac- 
cording to their needs. The diagnostic chart is designed to 
assist in determining their needs on the basis of each pupil's rela- 
tive attainment in rate and comprehension. 

Summary. — Each of the narrative reading tests has the fol- 
lowing distinguishing characteristics : 

1. There is a preparatory test, shorter than the real test, 
but carried out in every detail just like the real test 

2. There is a unique plan for measuring the rate involving 
the use of a set of rate cards. To get his rate score all the pupil 
is required to do is to look up when he comes to the end of the 
story and copy the number then being exhibited. 

3. The comprehension test is upon the reading which has 
just been measured as to rate. It consists of twenty questions 
testing the pupil's grasp of the leading points of the story. The 
pupil selects one of the five listed answers for each question. 
The plan is simple and economical in time; it is an accurate 
measure of the comprehension of a narrative. 

4. The tests are concerned with a specific type of reading 
material and they measure a specific type of comprehension. 

5. Since the pupil enters his data on an inexpensive sheet, 
the test material may be used over and over again, thereby re- 
ducing to a minimum the per pupil cost of testing. 

6. By using the diagnostic chart, the teacher can easily make 
practical use of the results in analyzing individual cases and in 
grouping her pupils for more effective instruction in accordance 
with individual needs. 

7. The time required for testing a group of pupils including 
the checking of the answers and the recording of the scores is 
f rcMn 40 to 60 minutes. This means that the teacher is not re- 
quired to do a lot of checking and scoring outside of school time. 



SOME ESSENTIALS IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION^ 

E. J. ASHBAUOH 

Ohio state University 

I suppose I may assume general agreement to the proposition 
that supervision is for the purpose of improving classroom in- 
struction. If the supervisory force does not function through 
the teacher in increased efficiency in class work, its existence 
cannot be justified nor maintained. This increased efficiency 
must manifest itself through either a greater quantity of work 
of a given quality, an equal quantity of better quality or an equal 
quantity and quality at a lesser time expenditure. The super- 
visory group has tended to be recruited either through special 
training for this t)T)e of work or through selection oiF teachers 
who had had marked success in some particular line and who, it 
was therefore thought, might have ability to direct other teachers 
to acquire similar success. But whatever may have been the 
training or the method of selection, there are certain essentials 
which must be borne in mind if the work is to be satisfactory. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss a few of these. 

The selection of the appropriate subjects by means of which 
to attain desirable educational objectives is a problem in itself. 
Tradition, current practice, and legal or institutional require- 
ments are often more potent than the supervisory force which 
must deal with these subjects in the schools. However, an edu- 
cational philosophy which interprets the content of the subjects 
in terms of present day needs and probable future needs may 
do much in determining the educational ends to be secured by 
means of these subjects. 

Definite Goai^s 

Assuming that these general subject fields are already deter- 
mined, it seems to me that the first and most important essential 



^An address presented at the Educational Research Department of the 
Ohio State Teachers Association, Cedar Point, Ohio, June 28, 1922. 
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in supervision is a rather accurate knowledge of definite goals of 
attainment The best supervisors are not content today with 
intangible goals, ethereal objectives, indefinite generalities. 
Teaching reading in order that children may become cultured 
individuals is not a satisfactory statement for the supervisor, 
however true it may be as an ultimate objective. The supervisor 
must not only have an ultimate end in view but must have in 
mind a large number of intermediate stations definitely charted 
as guides in reaching this ultimate. I like to think of these inter- 
mediate goals as towns or cities along a well-marked automobile 
road. Each is definitely marked so we know when we have 
reached it. We know how far we have come since leaving the 
last place ; we know what the next one is on the route and how 
far we must travel before arriving there. 

Confining ourselves for a bit to the field already mentioned, 
to reading, let us seek farther for acceptable objectives. One 
says that we desire our children to learn to read in order to get 
the thought from the printed page. This is better than the for- 
mer statement of aim, but it is still unacceptable from the stand- 
point of supervision. It is not a specific goal. Continuing the 
analogy to an automobile trip, the first statement (i.e., of culture 
as an objective) would be like saying that the place to go is where 
the climate is pleasant, the people hospitable, and the roads good 
the year round. Such a place may indeed be desirable but the 
tourist who is directed in his journey only by such a statement 
will certainly be handicapped in proceeding on his journey. 
The second statement, namely as to getting thought from the 
printed page, might be likened in the same analogy to saying that 
the place to go is to the city in Missouri where there is satisfac- 
tory hotel and garage service at the least possible price. If that 
were the goal determined upon, it might serve to start the tourist 
off in the right general direction ; but how would he know when 
he got there? The state of "thought getting" is nearly as large 
as the state of Missouri. 

Further, in going to Missouri one might take any number of 
days largely at his pleasure ; but in guiding the child to the de- 
sired goal in reading, one may not loiter, ifor the length of time 
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he may remain in school to profit by our guidance is problemati- 
cal. It is certain that unless he reaches this goal in not more 
than four or five years, he will be greatly handicapped through- 
out the remainder of his career. Hence it is even more important 
that the goal be defined definitely and that landmarks be set 
along the way; for progress may then be noted and greater 
assurance may be had that the ultimate objective will be reached 
before it is too late. 

A goal more specific than "somewhere in Missouri" would be 
Marysville, Mo. Similarly, a goal in reading more specific than 
"ability to get thought from the printed page" is "ability to read 
ordinary or non-technical material at the rate of not less than 
240 words per minute and at the same time to get the thought so 
as to be able to reproduce, by answering questions or otherwise, 
not less than 95 percent of the ideas expressed in the selection." 

This is a definite goal which may be set for attainment by 
at least half of the children by the end of the eighth grade. 
Having established such a goal, we may look for the intermediate 
goals or guides which will enable us to know what progress we 
are making toward this more remote objective. We may, for 
example, set up grade goals as follows : 



Gbadb 


Speed 


Compre- 
hension 
(percent) 


I 


50 
95 
125 
150 
180 
200 
220 
240 


50 


II 

Ill 

IV 

V 


60 
70 
80 
85 


VI 

VII 

VIII 


90 
93 
95 



These goals, it is to be understood, are hypothetical and may 
be at considerable variance with those which should be established, 
although they are not greatly different from the norms of attain- 
ment which have been ascertained by workers in this field. Only 
tentatively, however, should such norms be considered goals. 
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only, indeed, until the necessary analytical and experimental 
work has been done to verify them or to establish new ones. 

A vast amount of such analytical and experimental work is 
needed. In order to set a satisfactory goal for the end of the 
school course, such questions as the following need to be an- 
swered : At what rate and with what degree of comprehension 
will the average adult twenty-five or thirty years hence need to 
be able to read in order to live successfully his full measure of 
life as a worthy member of society at that time? We must set 
our goal in terms of the future. The school must prepare the 
child for adult life because it will be with those, who like 
himself are now enjoying greater educational advantages than 
their parents, that he must live and work. Doubtless this future 
need must be determined by estimate from the ascertained needs 
of the present. Even these, however, are thus far tmdetermined. 

Other questions that will need to be answered are: What 
degree of overleaming must be accomplished in order that the 
desired residue may continue to exist after drill days are over? 
What adjustment of goals should be made because of variation 
in type of material? What other goals are legitimate objectives 
in reading besides speed and comprehension ? What are definite 
goals in appreciation of literature, such as appropriateness of 
style, vividness of description, aptness of illustration, etc. 

Or, to illustrate what I mean from another field, the super- 
vision of the teaching of arithmetic cannot be done well with 
only general objectives. Here again the goals must be definite 
and a large number of intermediate points should be definitely 
charted. Teaching children to add well is vague until how well 
is indicated in terms of rate and accuracy in respect to a definite 
type of material. Instructing a teacher to develop ability to use 
common and decimal fractions without defining the ability more 
specifically leaves large leeway for the teacher either to be satis- 
fied with too little ability or to insist upon the acquisition of 
ability far beyond any need which is likely to arise in the life of 
either child or adult. 

What has been shown for reading and arithmetic is quite as 
true in the other subject-matter fields. Lack of definite goals, 
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clearly indicated by the supervisor, is readily recognized in the 
variation among the teachers of a system as to what constitutes 
satisfactory work on the part of the pupils. 

Attaining the Objectives 

The second essential follows logically from the first, namely, 
a rather definite knowledge of how to attain these objectives. 
Supervisors are, in theory at least, sources of help and inspira- 
tion for the teachers in the accomplishment of the tasks to be 
done. There has been much written and more said about the 
danger of over supervision, of the injustice in crushing out the 
teacher's initiative, of supervision making the teacher only a 
cog in the machine, etc. True supervision does none of these 
things, though it may prevent the teacher's initiative from stray- 
ing far from the desired goals of her educational work. 

True supervision certainly does not mean that the supervisor 
tells the teacher or demonstrates to her every new step along the 
way. In many of our schools the so-called penmanship super- 
visor does all the penmanship teaching that is done; the art 
supervisor does all the art teaching; the music supervisor all 
the music teaching. These are not supervisors ; they are teachers 
assigned to a special subject in all rooms instead of to a group 
of subjects in one room. The true supervisor, operating directly 
upon the teacher and through the medium of the course of study, 
sets the definite goals in terms of quality and quantity of achieve- 
ment. Page terminals in the textbook may indicate something of 
quantity, but they never define quality of work. Let us rule 
them out and substitute real worthwhile goals which define both 
quantity and quality. 

Having defined the goal in the subject for the grade and per- 
haps indicated some of the landmarks along the way, the true 
supervisor will give the teacher an opportunity to exercise her 
initiative in attaining this goal. Detroit has been trying out a 
scheme whereby the supervisor is prohibited from visiting the 
classroom or making any suggestion to the teacher except upon 
request. This not only gives the teacher an opportunity to exer- 
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cise her initiative but it also places responsibility squarely upon 
her either to attain the goal alone or to request help. If she 
succeeds alone, the glory is hers and the supervisor has been left 
free to work where needed. If she realizes she needs help to 
attain this goal and asks for it, she is in the best condition to 
profit by the help the supervisor can give and hence the time of 
the supervisor is economized. If she does not call for help and 
fails to attain the objective set, the responsibility rests squarely 
upon her and indicates that either she can not judge accurately 
the progress of her pupils or over-estimates her own ability or 
refuses to acknowledge her need. In either of these cases she 
certainly needs supervision. 

Regardless of whether the responsibility for recognition of 
needs be placed upon teacher or supervisor, whenever the need 
exists, the supervisor should be able to furnish it. Just how this 
aid should be given may vary in terms of the personality of 
supervisor, teacher, type of need, etc. The supervisor may 
demonstrate, taking the class before the teacher and illustrating 
the working procedure by which the desired results may be ob- 
tained economically and efficiently. She may, in personal private 
conference with the teacher, tell how the teaching process should 
be carried on or give suggestions which will supplement the ideas 
which the teacher has already been utilizing. She may, either 
in conference or by letter, direct the teacher's attention to avail- 
able literature irf which the teacher will find specific help in her 
difficulty. The true supervisor may use any or all of these means 
to secure the accomplishment of the goal but in all cases she must 
know fairly definitely how to attain the goal or where the 
information may be found. 

Checking Attainment 

The third essential is closely associated with the first two. 
Efficient supervision is dependent upon the supervisor's knowl- 
edge and use of valid means for checking the extent to which 
the goals set forth have been attained. To set forth ends to be 
secured without ascertaining whether or not they have been 
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attained is folly. It is worse than folly, since it will quickly 
break down the effort on the part of the teachers to attain these 
objectives. The teacher who questions the validity of the ob- 
jective or who has ends of her own which she considers more 
important will quickly cease to strive for the former when she 
learns that no check is made of her attainment of the objective 
in question. 

Probably the best reason for the use of adequate means of 
checking attainment is exemplified in the old adage, "Nothing 
succeeds like success." Children and teacher alike wish to know 
of the success of their efforts. If the objective for eighth-grade 
reading has been set at 240 words per minute with 95 percent 
comprehension, every eighth-grade child and teacher will be 
interested in knowing whether that goal has been reached or 
exceeded. Every child who has passed it will feel the glow of 
successful effort. This will be shared by his teacher. The plac- 
ing of goals upon an objective basis removes the personal preju- 
dice charge on the part of those who fail. Supervisors may well 
expend a part of their time and ingenuity in devising objective 
tests for measurement of success in attaining their definite goals, 
and they must certainly utilize those tests which are already 
available. 

But it is more important that progress be known before the 
end of the year than at that time. Diagnostic tests which not 
only show status attained but also reveal weaknesses are of 
supreme value in supervisory work. To the extent that difficul- 
ties are discovered early, and to the extent that no time is lost in 
futile effort! and no wrong habits are formed, progress will 
approach maximum rate. The teacher should be keenly alive to 
these facts and ready to use the means available to check on these 
items. But it is the fimction of supervision as it is organized in 
most systems to see that these items are cared for whether the 
teacher is alive to their importance or not. Hence the supervisor 
must be aware of and use these instruments for checking 
progress. 

Supervision without definite goals and objective means of 
checking progress is likely to be of little value. A state wide 
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Study of handwriting in Iowa a few years ago shed a little light 
upon this phase of the topic under discussion. Rural schools 
in that state have practically no supervision, since one county 
superintendent for 150 to 225 one-room schools scattered over 
an area of 500 to 900 square miles can not possibly supervise 
much, even if he had nothing else to do. And he certainly has 
many other duties. On the other hand, all cities of 10,000 or 
more had, and had had for a number of years, special supervisors 
of this subject. A single system of penmanship instruction was 
in use in most of these cities. But definite goals of attainment 
in terms of specific rates of speed and qualities of form were 
not in use and objective means of checking attainment were also 
lacking. When, therefore, the samples of writing were carefully 
rated by the Ayres scale, the results revealed that the median 
quality of handwriting in all grades in city schools averaged less 
than one-half step on the scale better than the quality of writing 
of the rural children and in the third and fifth grades the quality 
of writing of rural children was actually better than that of city 
children. A similar survey in the fundamentals of arithmetic 
showed an advantage for city children of only about one-half 
the average inter-grade advance. Such lack of significant differ- 
ence between the achievement of supervised and non-supervised 
schools points clearly to ineffective supervision. 

Opportunities for Research 

These three essentials call for much research work and super- 
visors in daily contact with both teachers and children are in a 
particularly strategic position to conduct at least certain phases 
of it. The definite goals by subject and grade can best be deter- 
mined in the schoolroom. Supervisors may well set the goal 
high and then utilize all available knowledge in method and 
psychology of learning to set new records of accomplishment. 
The little that has been done has shown conclusively that the 
progress that is normally made in rate of reading in two years, 
can be attained in less than half that time with no loss of degree 
of comprehension. Richardson's experiments in spelling and 
arithmetic have shown that "campaign" methods enable one to 
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Speed up the process of attaining specific goals very materially. 
Analysis of social needs such as the work of Horn in spelling and 
the social sciences and of Wilson in arithmetic are fimdamental 
to the determination of the proper content of our curriculimi. 
Such work as that of Charters in language errors lays the foun- 
dation for specific application of corrective measures. Every 
supervisor could add to the knowledge now available if she 
would secure the cooperation of her teachers and their pupils 
in a small but definite bit of research work each year. 

This naturally suggests another essential in supervision, 
namely the ability of the supervisor to secure the whole-hearted 
cooperation of her teachers. This is secured only through the 
demonstration of a sympathetic, helpful attitude. Whenever a 
teacher discovers that the supervisor is a sympathetic source of 
help and inspiration, her cooperation is at once guaranteed. The 
goal set up by the supervisor may be new and apparently un- 
attainable, but she will give her utmost effort knowing that the 
supervisor will gladly lend a helping hand and will either show 
her how to attain the proposed objective, or cite her to the litera- 
ture which will explain. The devices suggested may be strange 
but they will receive consideration because she will know that the 
supervisor is as vitally interested in her success as in the success 
of these boys and girls. She will also know that a meed of 
praise will be hers when the checking is done and when it is seen 
that aspiring to the goals and following both her own best 
initiative and the advice of her supervisor the desired results 
have been attained. 

The program suggested here is applicable in any place where 
there is any supervision at all. If you are a superintendent in a 
small place where all supervision must be done by you, it is still 
possible for you to follow it If you feel you can do more, 
select one subject; make yourself acquainted with the literature 
in the field so that you may set up definite goals of attainment 
which will be in line with the best that is known on the subject, 
be able to cite your teacher who needs help to books and articles 
which will aid her in attaining these goals ; use the means avail- 
able to check results ; and secure the sympathetic cooperation of 
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your teachers in doing a bit of real research on this problem in 
your own schools. It means some time and effort and doubtless 
you feel that your time and effort are about all taken now. But 
you owe it to your school, to your teachers, and to yourself to 
do this. It means service of the best type to both school and 
teachers, and it means professional development of yourself at 
the same time. 



CAN TEACHERS SELECT BRIGHT AND DULL 

PUPILS? 

G. F. Yabnek 
College of Education, UniverHty of Minnesota 

Scientific investigation of the use of rating scales has shown 
that ratings are not reliable measures of human traits. Rugg,^ 
in discussing the rating of officers in the United Staes Army, 
states that : "It was very improbable that an officer was located 
within even his proper 'fifth' of the entire scale by an 'official' 
rating." While these findings discredit teachers' ratings of pupils' 
abilities it might be possible that teachers can select those pupils 
who represent the two extremes of a trait. This paper is a dis- 
cussion of an attempt to measure the ability of teachers to select 
the extremes of general intelligence. Intelligence was chosen 
in preference to other traits because : ( i ) It is the only trait for 
which satisfactory objective measures are. available with which 
to check the ratings. (2) Teachers' estimates are often used in 
the selection of bright and dull pupils to be put into special classes. 
(3) If we believe that the bright children should be given a 
chance to progress more rapidly than the average children, then 
it becomes important to know whether the teachers can, without 
the use of intelligence tests, select those who might profit by such 
an opportunity. (4) Unless teachers can select the bright pupils, 
they will not know how to advise pupils intelligently in the selec- 
tion of a vocation. Unless a teacher is able to estimate which 
are the bright children, some children will be advised to enter 
professional occupations when their ability is not great enough 
to warrant their preparation for such a life work. 

From the data presented here an attempt will be made to an- 
swer the following questions: (i) How reliable are teachers' 
selections of bright and dull pupils? (2) Is it more difficult to 
select the bright pupils than it is to select the dull pupils? 

^Bngg, Harold Q., "Is the rating of human character practicable? 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 12:436, November, 1921. 
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(3) Does it become more or less difficult to select bright and 
dull pupils as they become older ? 

In the schools of St. Paul, Minnesota, the teachers select the 
upper and the lower twenty percents of their pupils in general 
intelligence in order to supplement the intelligence test scores 
in determining which pupils will be put in special classes. The 
material used in this investigation was obtained from the St Paul 
schools in 1920. It concerns six eighth-grade classes containing 
206 pupils and three second-grade classes containing 80 pupils. 
The teachers were given a definition of intelligence and were 
directed to select the best and the poorest twenty percents in their 
grades. The eighth-grade pupils were tested with the Haggerty 
Intelligence Examination, Delta 2 and the second grades were 
tested both with the Haggerty Examination, Delta i and with 
the Pressey Primer Scale. One of the second grades was not 
tested with the Delta i, so in this case the results were for the 
Pressey test only. 

The scores of all the pupils were translated into intelligence 
quotients and the teachers' selections were compared with the in- 
telligence quotients, as well as with the actual test scores. It 
was found that the teachers' selections compared more favorably 
with the intelligence quotients than with the actual scores. So ^ 
for this report the intelligence quotients are taken as affording 
the mental classification to use and the results are reported for 
the intelligence quotients only. Since the teachers were directed 
to select the highest and the lowest pupils in their grades regard- 
less of the general intelligence level of their pupils, the compari- 
sons must be made for each grade separately. The comparisons 
were made by dividing all of the pupils of each grade into twenty 
percent classes according to their intelligence quotients. The 
bright and dull pupils as selected by the teachers could then be 
located within the twenty percent class to which they belonged 
according to the test classification. The results of this compari- 
son are shown in Table I for the eighth-grade classes and in 
Table II for the second-grade classes. They are summarized by 
percents in Tables III and IV. 
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TABI^E L A COMPARISON OF THE UPPER AND IX)WER TWENTY PER- 
CENTS OF PUPILS AS SELECTED BY THE TEACHERS WITH THE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AS FOUND FROM THE HAGGERTY 
DELTA 2 INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION. ( EIGHTH GRADE. ) 





Selected 

BY 

Teachbrr 


Classification bt Intelligence Quotients 


School 


First 20 
percent 
highest 


Second 20 
percent 


Third 20 
percent 


Fourth 20 
percent 


Fifth 20 
percent 
lowest 


I. 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. 


4 


2 


1 


1 
1 


1 
5 


IL 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3 


IIL 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


1 


I 


2 


3 
2 


5 


IV. 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


3 


2 

1 


3 


1 


3 


V. 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


4 


2 


1 


1 


3 


VI. 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


4 


3 


1 
2 


1 
2 


5 


T0TAT*fl 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. 


20 


12 

1 


9 
3 


5 
10 


1 
24 


Per- 

GBNT8 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


42.55 


25.53 
2.63 


19.15 
7.90 


10.63 
26.32 


2.13 
63.17 
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tabi^e ii. a comparison of the upper and ix)wer twenty 
percents of pupiw as selrected by the teachers with 
the intei.ugence quotients as found from the hag- 
gerty dewa i and pressey intei.i.igence examinations, 
(second grade.) 





Selected 

BY 

Teachers 


Classification by Intelligence Quotients 


School 


First 20 
percent 
nighest 


Second 20 
percent 


Third 20 
percent 


Fourth 20 
percent 


Fifth 20 
percent 
lowest 


I. 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


1 


2 
2 


2 
2 


4 
1 


1 
4 


II. 


Upper 20 
percent. 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


2 


1 


1 
1 


1 


4 


IIL 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


1 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 


Totals 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


4 


4 
3 


3 
4 


6 
1 


1 
9 


Pbr- 

CENT8 


Upper 20 
percent. . 

Lower 20 
percent. . 


22.22 


22.22 
17.24 


16.65 
23.53 


33.33 
5.83 


5.55 
52.04 



Table I shows, for example, that of the eight pupils selected 
by the teacher of School I to be in the upper twenty percent 
class in intelligence, four were put in that class by the intelligence 
quotient classification, two were put in the second class, one was 
put in the fourth class and one was put in the fifth or lowest 
class. Of the seven pupils selected by the teacher to be in the 
lowest twenty percent class in intelligence, five were classified 
in the same class by the intelligence quotients, one in the class 
above and one in the middle class. Table II gives the same data 
for the second-grade classes. 
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TABI.^ III. A COMPARISON OF THE ABIUTY OF TEACHERS TO SE- 
I.ECT BRIGHT AND DUI.I, PUPIW. (EIGHTH GRADE.) 





Percent of Pxtpils in Same ob Different 
Clabsbs According to Intblugence Tests 




Same 
class 


One 

class 

removed 


Two 

classes 

removed 


Three 

classes 

removed 


Four 

classes 

removed 


Upper twenty per- 
cent according to 
teachers 


42.6 
63.2 


25.5 
26.3 


19.2 
7.9 


10.6 
2.6 


2.1 


Lower twenty per- 
cent according to 
teachers 


0.0 



TABI.E IV. A COMPARISON OF THE ABIUTY OF TEACHERS TO SE- 
I.ECT BRIGHT AND DUI.I. PUPIW. (SECOND GRADE.) 





Percent of Pupn^ in Same or Different 
Classes According to Intelugence Tests 




Same 
class 


One 

class 

removed 


Two 

classes 

removed 


Three 

classes 

removed 


Four 

classes 

removed 


Upper twenty per- 
cent according to 
teachers 


1 
22.2 

52.9 


22.2 
5.9 


16.7 
23.5 


33.3 

17.2 


5.6 


Lower twenty per- 
cent according to 
teachers 


0.0 



Tables III and IV are summaries of Tables I and 11. They 
show the percent of pupils concerning whom the teachers' esti- 
mates agreed with the test scores. They also show the percent 
of pupils concerning whom the teachers disagreed with the test 
results and the amount of the disagreement. Table III shows 
that of those selected by the teachers to be in the upper 20 per- 
cent of all the eighth-grade classes, about 43 percent were like- 
wise placed in the upper 20 percent of these classes according to 
their intelligence quotients. If we may assume that the test re- 
sults are correct, 25.5 percent of the pupils were misrated by the 
teachers to the extent of one class, 19.2 percent to the extent 
of two classes, etc. Table IV gives the same summary for the 
second-grade classes. 
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We may now turn to the three questions which we raised near 
the beginning of our article. From Tables III and IV we ob- 
serve that teachers agreed with test results in from 20 to 60 per- 
cent of the cases on which they passed judgment. Their dis- 
agreementSy however, were much closer for dull children than 
they were for bright children. In the second grade about 53 
percent and in the eighth grade about 63 percent of the teachers' 
estimates that pupils belonged in the lowest 20 percent were veri- 
fied by the intelligence quotients. On the other hand, when the 
teachers judged that pupils belonged to the best 20 percent of 
their classes, they agreed with the intelligence quotients much less 
frequently — in but 22 percent of the cases in the second grade 
and in but 43 percent in the eighth grade. 

It appears to be appreciably more difficult for teachers to 
judge the mentality of pupils in the second grade than in the 
eighth. Table IV when taken in comparison with Table III ex- 
hibits this fact so far as the teachers who participated in this 
investigation are concerned. In round niunbers 20 percent more 
of the bright and 10 percent more of the dull children were cor- 
rectly selected by the teachers in the eighth grades than in the 
second grades. In another investigation by the writer it was 
found that the teachers' estimates of the intelligence of 171 third- 
grade pupils correlated 0.43 with intelligence quotients while the 
estimates of intelligence of 89 seventh-grade pupils correlated 
0.67 with the same measure. These correlations substantiate the 
conclusion to be drawn from this investigation, namely, that it 
becomes less difficult to estimate the intelligence of pupils as they 
become older. 

To the extent that the results of intelligence tests may be ac- 
cepted as valid and the judgments of these teachers may be re- 
garded as typical, the following statements may be offered : 
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Summary 

1. Teachers can select 20 to 40 percent of the bright pupils 
in their grade and from 50 to 60 percent of the dull. 

2. It is more difficult to select the bright pupils than it is 
to select the dull. 

3. It becomes less difficult to select the bright and the dull 
pupils as they become older. 

4. Selection of pupils for special classes by teachers' esti- 
mates is a very unreliable and unsatisfactory method of pro- 
cedure and should not be used if it is possible to use an intelli- 
gence test. In the selection of pupils to enter classes for gifted 
children^ teachers' estimates of intelligence are of practically no 
value. 

5. From this study of teachers' ability to select the intelli- 
gent and the unintelligent children, inferences may be drawn as 
to their ability to select pupils according to other character traits. 



THE MENTAL AGE OF ADULTS 

Edwabd a. Lincoln 
Harvard Univeraity 

The results of mental testing in the United States army dur- 
ing the late war left one vexing problem for the psychologist. 
The data, taken at their face value, indicate that the mental age 
of adults is not sixteen, as assumed by the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet test, but only about thirteen and a half. This point 
has become somewhat controversial, and has been recently 
attacked by Doctor Terman, who states, in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology (vol. xii, no. 6, p. 330), several reasons 
which, he believes, invalidate the inferences which may be drawn 
from the Army results. It is the purpose of this paper to inquire 
into the validity of Doctor Terman's objections to the inferences 
from the army results, and also to seek further light on the 
whole problem. 

Among the objections which Doctor Terman offers, one of 
the most potent, if it can be shown to hold, is that "the 653 
enlisted men^ for whom the average mental age of 13.4 was 
found cannot be taken as representative of the entire draft 
army." The assumption is that these men were of inferior in- 
telligence as compared with the draft army as a whole since, 
"A disproportionate number of them were from southern and 
semi-southern camps where, according to all the results of Army 
testing, average intelligence is lower than in northern and 
western states." 

This assumption is not supported by the facts, which are 
shown in Table I. Here we find that the 653 group, when com- 

*In order to obtain data regarding the comparative scores of the several 
examinations used in the Army, requests were sent out from the Surgeon 
General to the jwydiological examiners in 12 camps that 100 in each camp, 
relatively unselectod, be given Alpha, Beta, and t!he Btanford-Binet. These 
examinations were given for the most part in August, 1918, and of 748 men 
examined, 653 were bom in English spCMaking countries. For full report see 
Yerkes, B. M., ed,, Ftyckologioal examining in the United States Army. 
(Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, V. 15, 1921) p. 384 ff. Cited 
as "Army report" in this article. 
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pared with the white draft as a whole, has a distinctly higher 
percent of A and B men, regardless of the examination upon 
which they are graded. The Alpha and Beta examinations also 
give the 653 group a larger portion of C+ men. If the sums 
are taken of the percents of men making grades above the aver- 
age, that is, all A, B, and C+ men, the comparison again favors 
the 653 group. Table I also shows that in regard to the grades 
below the average there is little difference. 



TABI,^ I. PERCENTS OF WHITE DRAFT* AND OF 653 GROUP 

MAKING EACH GRADE 





Grades 




D-,E 


D 


C- 


C 


c+ 


B 


A 


Above 
C 


Below 
C 


Whttb Draft 
(94,004 cases) 

653 Group 
Alpha 


7.1 

18.1 
6.3 
8.0 


17.0 

8.4 
21.0 
15.6 


23.8 

19.3 
21.8 
23.0 


25.0 

21.3 
20.8 
22.4 


15.2 

18.2 
15.9 
13.2 


8.0 

8.9 

9.2 

11.9 


4.1 

6.8 
6.1 
6.0 


27.3 

32.9 
30.2 
31.1 


47.9 
46.8 


Beta 


49.1 


Stanford-Binet 


46.6 



oFiguret for white draft from ■everal tablet in Armr report, for example. Table 
419 on page 865. Those for the 658 group are from Table 67, page 898. 

Comparisons may also be made on the basis of the combined 
scale scores for the two groups, which may be found on Tables 
332 and 333 on pages 789 and 790 of the report. In spite of the 
fact that the 653 group has no scores on the combined scale above 
21.9 while the White Draft has 4.67 percent of its scores above 
this point, the smaller group has a slightly higher median; 13.5 
as compared with 13.46 for the White Draft. This difference 
persists when translation is made into mental age; the median 
for the 653 is 13.25 years, as against 13.15 for the group from 
the principal sampling. It may be fairly argued, of course, that 
these differences are so small that they are not significant. How- 
ever, this evidence, though slight, is cumulative, and with the 
facts in the previous paragraph it seems to indicate unequivocally 
^ that we cannot assume that the 653 group was inferior in general 
intelligence to the draft army as a whole. 

' A further objection which has been raised to the use of the 
Army results is the assumption that "the draft army itself was 
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certainly not representative of the male population between the 
ages of 21 and 31," largely because it is believed that deferred 
classification and exemptions were, for the most part, granted to 
the men of superior intelligence. Data are not available for the 
proof or disproof of this assumption, but it is possible to point 
out some rather fundamental considerations which Doctor Ter- 
man omitted to take into account when he made it. 

The Army report, on page 830, presents figures concerning 
the exemptions and deferred classifications which are gathered 
for convenience into Table II. 

TABI^E II. PERCENTS OF EXEMPTION AND DEFERRED CI.ASSIFICA- 

TION FOR VARIOUS REASONS 



Dependency . . . 
Alien allegiance , 

In service 

Disability 

Occupation 

Religion 



61.1 
13.16 

8.9 

7.75* 

6.8 

0.6 



oThe report bkj* these men were "totallj and permaneiitly phjaically* mentAlIj, 
or morallT unfit..." This figure does not agree with the report of the Statisties 
Branch of the General BtaflT which statet that from 15 to 50 percent were rejected 
for physical reasons, (p. 20-21). 

Let US analyze as well as we may each of these groups, and 
find, if we can, any reasons for believing them to be composed 
of individuals who vary to any great extent on an intelligence 
basis from the population as a whole. 

Over one-half the exemptions and deferred classifications 
were for dependents. Probably most of them were granted to 
men who were married and were supporting their wives and 
children. Is this group superior in intelligence to the population 
as a whole? It scarcely seems that we can make this assump- 
tion, and it would be hard indeed to prove it. Such evidence as 
there is seems to point the other way. The more intelligent man 
stays longer at his education, and is thus kept from early mar- 
riage. Moreover, he usually wishes a permanent place on a rela- 
tively high level before he takes the responsibilities of family 
life. The intelligent man is also more often successful in his 
wot:k, and many of the men of this class were in such a position 
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V. 



.swv 



xy 



that they could not consistently claim exemption on the ground 
that they needed to continue their work in civil life in order to 
support their dependents. On the other hand, the less intelli- 
gent man, withoujt^mbition or foresight, marries early and has 
a large family. {Thus it seems probable that the exemptions on 
this ground did not keep the intelligent man out of the draft 
army, but rather pulled him in, since it was more likely that he 
was unmarried, or if married, that his family was independent 
of his continued occupation in civil life. 

Exemptions in the second largest group were for alien 
allegiance, that is, for those men who were not citizens of the 
United States. Are these men above the average intellectually? 
The Army report (part iii, chapter 6, page 693) gives the 
results of the examination of some 12,000 foreign-bom men who 
were included in the draft army because they had either become 
citizens or waived exemption. They were, as a whole, distinctly 
inferior to the rest of the draft army, as the figures in Table III 
will show, it is, of course, impossible to be sure that the 
foreign-bom men who were drafted were on the same intelli- 
gence level as those who were not, but there seems no reason to 
believe that great differences existed. The only bit of evidence 



TABI^E III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF I^ETTER GRADES MADE 
BY FOREIGN-BORN MEN IN THE DRAFT ARMY 





E,D- 


D 


C- 


C 


c+ 


B 


A 


Number 

OF 

Cases 


Foreign 


14.8 
7.1 


30.8 
17.0 


16.5 
25.0 


26.6 
23.8 


7.3 
15.2 


2.9 
8.0 


1.1 
4.1 


12,407 


Whole Dbaft — 


94,004 



of which the writer is aware is that the conscientious objectors 
who refused to serve in the army because they claimed not to be 
citizens, because they were enemy aliens, or because they had 
enemy alien relatives fighting on the other side, were, as a group, 
of very low intelligence.^ This would seem to indicate that the 
more intelligent foreigners came into the army, especially when 



'Army report, p. 802, seetion 2. 
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considered with the fact that the men who were naturalized, and 
therefore liable to the draft, were in all probability superior to 
the average of the foreign-bom. The same is likely to be true 
of those men who waived exemption. Thus in this field the 
weight of evidence seem to be that if the general population 
was not well represented by the draft army it was because the ^ 
men in the army were of a higher, not a lower, intelligence level 
than the men who were not drafted. 

Doctor Terman believes that the men exempted from the 
draft because they were already in the service formed a superior 
group because, "these volunteers included a disproportionate 
number of college graduates, college students, recent graduates 
of high schools, high-school students, and high-minded youths 
from the better classes generally.'* This may be true, but it 
cannot be accepted unless accompanied by adequate proof, first, 
that there was a disproportionate number of college, high-school, 
and high-minded youths in the group, and second, that those who 
volunteered were superior to the men of like education and high- 
mindedness who waited to be drafted. ' The declaration of war 
found some 200,000 men in the United States Army, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of them regulars and the rest National Guards- 
men, who had been called for service on the Mexican border.* 
Surely no one familiar with the type of man who joins these 
organizations will contend that, with all their virtues, these men 
constitute any part of "the intellectual cream of the country."*; 
This group comprises about a third of those exempted because 
of prior enlistment. The others were men who had enlisted 
when the call for volunteers was issued, or sometime before the 
enlistments were closed. Can we declare that the men in this 
group who came, say, from Harvard University were more 

'Beport of statistics branch of the general staff, p. 16. 

^In the preliminary tryout of examination a when the scores ranged from 
minus 188 to pins 226 the following results were obtained at Syracuse, 
Begulars — 73 ; at Indianapolis, Regulars and National Guard — 17 ; at Nash- 
ville, National Guard — 35. These scores correspond to 115, 121, and 153 on 
the later examination a of 414 points, on which the median score of the en- 
listed men in the 4 trial camps was 151. Mosquito fleet men at Brooklyn 
tested -f^S (^76), but their inclusion in one group with the army men leaves 
the score —26 (162). Army report p. 315, Table 1, and p. 491, Table 145. 
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intelligent than the Harvard students and graduates who were 
later drafted ? Decidedly not without some pretty clear evidence. 
There may be reason, indeed, to suppose that if any selective 
factor was acting it worked the other way, and that unsuccessful 
men, the adventurers, and the like, were the ones to rush into 
the army, while the superior men waited to be called. It is not 
without import, surely, that the percent of desertions from the 
army was smaller among the drafted men than among those who 
volunteered.*^ 

/The exemptions for industrial and occupational reasons form 
a( rather small group, but ;t is worth while to consider them as 
we have done the others. / From the positions they held it seems 
quite legitimate to agree with Doctor Terman that they were 
superior individuals, but this argument does not take account of 
the fact that a man's position in his chosen field does not depend 
upon his mental ability alone. It may depend largely upon his 
father's ability, or upon the social, political, or financial con- 
nections of himself, or of any member of his family. There 
were charges during the operation of the selective service act 
that illegitimate exemptions were secured in this way. If we 
leave these considerations out, however, it is certaintly clear that 
the attainment of the positions of leadership is due in a large 
measure, at least, to the length of time that a man has been 
working in his particular line. Men do not become "managers," 
"directors," "comptrollers" and the like until they have had a 
considerable degree of experience. Probably, then, the men who 
^ were exempted in this group were hot more intelligent than their 
fellows, they were simply older.; 

Some evidence for this conclusion appears in the Army re- 
port in the chapter dealing with the intelligence ratings of occu- 
pational groups.^ It is here stated that, "consistent significant 
differences in mental ability between apprentices, journeymen, 
and experts are not present." In only a few of the occupations 
do the experts score higher than the journeymen, and the 
journeymen higher than the apprentices, and many of the dif- 

■Beport of statistics branch of the general staff, p. 17. 
•Army report, p. 831 f f . 
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ferences which do exist are small. Frequently the apprentices 
scored higher than the experts. This is exactly what would be 
expected from the considerations in the preceding paragraph. 
The exempted men were no more intelligent than the beginners ; 
they were simply farther along in age and experience. 

The men exempted for physical, mental, and moral unfitness 
surely cannot be considered a part of the "intellectual cream of 
the country." They might possibly be considered as average, 
but even this is extremely doubtful. In the first place, this group 
contained those who were rejected on the basis of inferior men- 
tality, and this fact alone would probably bring the group below 
the average. We know, too, the tendency of the mentally in- 
ferior to be physically inferior also, and undoubtedly some of 
the men rejected for physical reasons were of inferior mental 
calibre as well. For some groups of physical rejections we may 
be sure that the average mentality was low, since the Army 
report points out the mental inferiority of venereals and men 
infected with hookworm.'' The sum of the evidence seems to 
show that exemptions in this group left the inferior men in the 
general population and put the superior men into the army. 

The objection that the low scores were caused by unfavorable 
conditions of examination is refuted, in part at least, by the 
finding that recently inoculated men did as well as men whose 
inoculation was taken at a time when it was impossible for it 
to function at the time of the examination.® 

Further arguments by Doctor Terman deal with the form 
of the Stanford-Binet which was given in the army, and the ^ 
training of the examiners. These he presents without evidence. 
The abbreviated scale, he believes, gives lower mental ages for 
adults than the complete scale, and untrained examiners are 
likely to be severe in their scoring. ; On the first point it should 
be considered that the omitted tests were for the most part those 
which are linguistic in their nature. They were omitted because 
it was supposed that many of the men who would be tested by 

'Ihid., pp. 810-11. 
•nid., p. 809. 
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the individual methods could not do themselves justice on tests 
of this nature. Further, the tests remaining were, in many cases, 
those in which the men were able to make better records because 
of experience rather than mentality. The making-change test 
is a good example in this connection. It is a nine-year test in 
the Stanford revision, but it was passed by a large percent of the 
adults who tested only eight.* There is at least a possibility, 

^, then, that adults test higher rather than lower on the abbreviated 
scale, and it is almost certain that such would have been the case 
with most of the men in the army who could not be marked 
fairly on the basis of Alpha.^^ 

In connection with the second point it must be remembered 
that when the short army examination was made there were 
omitted many of the tests in which the examiner has to use his 
own judgment in scoring the response. For example, the 
omitted items included all the vocabulary tests, the meaning of 
abstract words, and the differences between abstract words. The 
fact of general severity in marking by examiners of small experi- 
ence must also be called into question. It has never been noted 
in the training of students at the Psycho-Educational Clinic of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. We have found 

y severity and leniency in marking to be largely a matter of the 
individual examiner. 

The most serious objection to Doctor Terman's arguments, 

^/^owever, arises not so much from these arguments themselves, 
but rather from the fact that he failed entirely to take account 
of the striking evidence which arises from another source. He 
says nothing whatever concerning the fact that in many cases 

^ where the Alpha examination has been given to school children 
the thirteen-year-olds have equalled or surpassed the perform- 
ance of the army men. The results of these testings in schools 
are especially significant because they are open to none of the 
objections which are raised in connection with the Stanford re- 

Uhid., p. 408. Also, Lincoln, E. A., and Cowdery, K. M., "An abbreviated 
mental age scale for adults," School and Society, 10: 708, December 13, 1919* 

**The Army report on p. 399 discusses the reliability of the four-test scale, 
and seems to justify its use. 
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vision, and we need not even take account of the one unques- 
tionably valid point raised by Doctor Terman, namely, that the 
revision may be too difficult in the upper ranges. 

This superiority of thirteen-year-olds over army men ap- 
peared when the Examination a, the original group examination 
used in the army, was given to groups of California school chil- 
dren, it is to be remembered that the scores of all children 
foreign-bom or of foreign-bom parentage were eliminated from 
the distribution, but to offset this, in some measure at least, is 
the fact that the scores for the enlisted men are for only those 
who were considered literate. Care must also be taken not to 
fall into the error of considering the enlisted men as a group 
which scored low partly because it included no officers, since 
many of the men in this group were afterwards sent to officers' 
training schools and commissioned.^^ 

In the Army report the following results of Examination a 
are recorded: 

Median score 399 12-year-oId children, grades 3-0 155* .X 

" 389 13-yeaiM)Id " " "....182* V 

" 274 14-year-old " " "... .207* 

" ** 56,1^ enlisted men, literate, from 

Camps Devens, Dix, Lee, and Taylor. . 161^ 

oAnnj report, p. 588, Table 186. 
5Ajmy report, p. 491, Table 145. 

These figures seem to indicate that, even after considerable 
allowance for all sorts of factors, the army median cannot be 
considered to equal or exceed that of the thirteen-year-old 
children. 

There are not in the Army report so far as the writer is 
aware, any results of the scores made on Alpha .by school chil- 
dren. This examination, however, has been used in a number of 
schools since its publication, and the results have given further , 
evidence that the mental age of adults is on a lower level than 
we had supposed before the army tests gave us a hint on the 
situation. The median AI[^a score for 67,254 literate white men 

^Doctor Terman falls into this error when he states that all officers were 
ezdaded from the 653 group. 
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is 60.5/^ and the median for 51,620 native-bom whites is 58.9.^^ 
Doctor Doll examined with Alpha 514 children from the eight 
grades of the Franklin School in Trenton, N. J., and found as 
follows:^* 



.\ 



Median Age 9.5 10.5 11.5 12.5 13.5 14.5 15.5 

Median Score 26 37 61 81 85 80 88 

NuMBEB Cases ... . 29 38 63 96 139 75 22 



In this school the eleven-year-olds equal the army score, and 
again it seems that even with many allowances the army would 
not average higher than 13. It must be remembered in connec- 
tion with the above figures that the medians for the upper ages 
are undoubtedly low, because a number of the more intelligent 
twelve- and thirteen-year-olds have gone on into the high school, 
while most of the fifteen-year-olds and many of the fourteen- 
year-olds left in the grades are mentally inferior. 

A group of rural New' York children selected from the 
fourth grade through high school and ranging in age from 8 
to 2 1 gave the following scores '} ^ 



/ 



Age 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


Alpha Score. . . 


35 


35 


41 


46 


56 


81 


86 


95 


99 



This gives us a more accurate idea of the scores for the 
upper ages, and again indicates that the average soldier was cer- 
tainly not much above 13 years old. 

If we turn to high-school results, we find the following, re- 
ported by Sylvester and Dobbs.^^ 





Madison 


Rockfobd 


Sioux City 


Class 


Median 
Score 


Average 
Age 


Median 
Score 


Average 
Age 


Median 
Score 


Average 
Age 


Senior 


121.2 

122.4 

'109.7 

96.0 


17.3 
16.6 
15.8 
14.8 


123.8 

119.7 

107.0 

94.0 


17.5 
16.4 
15.3 
14.5 


137.6 
130.2 
122.1 
107.9 




Junior 

Sophomore 

Freshman 


16.6 
16.0 
14.8 



"Army report, Table 183, p. 666. This table contains a larger number of 
men than any other I can find. 

^Ibid,, Table 309, p. 767. 

^Doll, £. A., "The Average Mental Age of Adults," Jowmdl of Applied 
Psychology, 3:317-28, December, 1919. 

"Lufkin, H. M., "Beport of the use of the Army Alpha test in rural 
schools," SoKool and Society, 13: 27-30. January 1, 1921. 

"Madsen, I. N., and Sylvester, B. H., ''High school students' intelligence 
ratings according to the Army Alpha test," School and Society, 10: 407-10, 
October 4, 1919. 
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We must not forget in connection with these figures that 
the high-school pupils are a select group, but it does not seem that 
selection alone can account for the fact that the scores of the 
fourteen-year-olds are 50 percent and those of the sixteen-year- 
olds more than 100 percent above the average score of the army. 

A valuable contribution in this field has been made by Kohs 
and Proctor.^ "^ They report a set of Alpha norms based upon the 
examination of several thousand California school children. Of 
this group they say, "The children tested were drawn from all 
types of comm^inities, and represented every variety of social 
status." That part of the table which presents scores for twelve- 
and thirteen-year-olds is here reproduced: 



Alpha 

' SCOBE 


Mental Age Norms 


Kobs and 
Proctor 


Army 


45 


12-0 

12-4 

12-8 

13-0 ' 

13-4 

13-8 


13-0 


50,..'/..,... 
'' 55 • t '' ' 

60, » ; . . 

65':..., 

70 ' i 


13-3 
' ,13-6 
14-0 
14-3. 
14-6 



50. 1 Median of 653 gibup 

58 . 9 " 51,620 native whites 

60 . 5 " 67,254 Uteirat^ whites 

These results indicate that the army mental age norms were 
somewhat high, and that the average man may have been slightly 
under thirteen mentally. 

So the evidence piles up. The writer, however, does not wish 
tp convey, through this article, his conviction that we should, 
without further investigation and analysis, adopt 13 or 14 in- 
stead of 16 as the average mental age for adults. His purpose 
is to set forth the fallacies in the arguments now generally ad-' 
vanced to invalidate the army results, in order that the question 
may be kept open and studied scientifically. If we are to use the 
results already in hand, the crux of the matter lies in the answer 
to the question: To what extent was the army typical of the 

^'Proctor, W. M., * * Piyekological tests and guidance of high-school 
pupils/' Joumal of Edacational Research Monograph No. 1, June 1921. 
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population at large? An analysis of some of the evidence has 
been presented in this article. Much further light can be ob- 
tained by the study of the psychological records now on file at 
the National Research Council. The study might well begin 
with the examination of the records of the men who were only 
twenty-one or twenty-two years old at the time of their entrance 
to the army. In this group the exemption for marriage and 
occupation would probably be low, and we would be rid of one 
troublesome factor. The examining of school children should 
continue, with care that the examinations are given far enough 
down in the grades, and far enough up into the high school to 
include all the children of ages 12, 13, 14, and 15, thus avoid- 
ing any factors of selection. 



ATTEMPTS AT TEST VALIDATION 

Raymond Fbanzen 
Director of Research, Det Moinea Pvhlie SchooU 

Measurement in education has passed its infancy. We no 
longer need to plead for recognition of the cardinal importance 
of finding exact indices of the quality which we are describing. 
Our attention has been diverted from the question of whether 
it shall be done, to the question of how it shall best be done. 
The increasing popularity of tests promises an early verdict 
from the school men of America regarding the practical conse- 
quences and immediate advantages of such measurements. This 
verdict will be transmitted to us in terms of the tests that are 
used, not in terms of the tests that could have been used. It is, 
therefore, of utmost importance that the tests be more carefully 
constructed and fairly evaluated. 

Administration is not scientific in its choice of tests. Geo- 
graphical preferences, advertisement, and the authority and 
prestige of the author are prominent elements in evaluation. 
Administrative exigencies, such as the price of a test, the time 
it takes to give it, and the convenience of its scoring facilities, 
will provide a sale for tests whether they have other virtues or 
not. Such considerations should, of course, be entirely second- 
ary, since price, time, and convenience can only be of value if 
the test renders the service that is needed; and exact statistical 
virtue must form the basis of sound judgment. Cost should 
be considered only in relation to value. 

Chief among the fundamental virtues which determine the 
value of a test are, first, that the test shall measure what it pur- 
ports to measure, and second, that it shall be reliable. It is very 
important that a test have objectivity, that it be scaled, that it 
have usable standards, and that it exhibit certain other second- 
ary characteristics ; but if it is to be a test at all, it is essential 
that it tell the story which it pretends to tell, and that it tell this 
same story upon similar, successive occasions. 

145 
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An attempt is here made to determine in respect to entering 
high-school pupils, the degree to which our so-called intelligence 
tests measure what they purport to measure. In this connection 
I may say that I believe the effect on measurement would be 
salutary if in naming our tests we used less readily such a gen- 
eral term as "intelligence." We might well substitute for it 
some expression descriptive of a feature of the criterion against 
which, in order to prove its usefulness, the test is checked. 
Thus a kindergarten test which attempts to predict future suc- 
cess in first grade, and whose value is judged upon a basis of 
the correlation of the test given in the kindergarten with future 
success in first grade, should be called "A Kindergarten Test 
of First Grade Readiness," rather than "An Intelligence Test." 

It is very difficult to decide what elements of school life to 
use in validating our "intelligence tests." It is quite within the 
range of possibilities that the various authors of tests differ 
radically in their conception of what minutiae of behavior com- 
bine to form the power of adaptation which by their tests they 
are attempting to measure. It is, therefore, very difficult to 
choose criteria which will tell us how nearly the tests do the 
job. A more intricate and refined evaluation of any one test 
is possible in various ways, but a wholesale determination of 
relative value means the choice of some easily obtainable cri- 
teria. An experimental criterion including a careful observa- 
tion and accurate clinical description of children is impracticable. 
The use of an individual Binet test is not essential for this 
purpose since the average of a dozen group tests would in itself 
probably be as good a measure of the intelligence of children as 
the results of a Binet test. The unreliability of marks given by 
teachers, and of the judgments of the intelligence of children by 
teachers, makes these unsatisfactory media for comparison. Age, 
used negatively, though it is an indication of how long it has 
taken the children to get as far as they are, is insufficient, because 
children are promoted for reasons other than readiness to go 
on. The use of the totals of all the tests is to some extent 
reasoning in a circle, though nearly everyone would grant that 
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the average of twelve or fifteen tests of power of "adaptation to 
new material" is a fairiy accurate indication of what is usually 
meant by intelligence. We should be willing at least to admit 
that a test which correlates positively and high with the total 
of a number of tests is a better instrument than one which corre- 
lates either postively and low or negatively — ^though this might 
mean that the test in question measured something different. 
However, if we do not know what this "something different" 
is, this is an almost useless reservation. The intercorrelations 
and the partial correlations of a test with the total, irrespective 
of the others, is another factor which contributes to evaluation, 
though the use of partials would logically follow the determina- 
tion of a very acceptable criterion so that we might then select 
the best team of tests to do the work which we have defined 
in this acceptable criterion. 

The use of these elements as criteria will establish in a 
rough manner the efficacy of the tests. In this investigation we 
have examined fourteen intelligence tests with respect to such 
criteria. Table I indicates certain correlation data. The spread 
of the data is not great; largely because the material concerns 
but one high-school class. The average age of the fifty-seven 
pupils who took all these tests was 168.82 months, and the 
standard deviation of their ages was 10.73 nionths. This point 
— ^namely, the variation in age — is important. We do not so 
much wish to find how well a test distinguishes a normal ten- 
year-old from a normal thirteen-year-old as to find out how well 
it will distinguish a stupid thirteen-year-old from a bright 
thirteen-year-old. We need an instrument which will dis- 
tinguish neural quality when neural change due to age is constant. 

Some of the criteria above mentioned have been used here 
in spite of their insufficiency in order to make crude distinc- 
tions between our better and our worse media of measurement 
of intelligence, leaving for a more detailed and intimate investi- 
gation the discrimination between the better ones, and the de- 
termination of what it is that the others test. These data are at 
best a mere indication of even this crude distinction. As I 
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have already stated, there are only fifty-seven cases involved, 
but the number of correlations used, the interpretations of which 
supplement each other, makes this a less serious objection. We 
started with a whole freshman class in one high school, about 
two hundred, but before the administration of all fourteen tests 
was completed the number taking all examinations was reduced 
to fifty-seven. 

Table I gives the correlation of each test^ with the total 
(divided by ten for ease of statistical computation), and the 
intercorrelations of all the tests. The total was obtained by 
adding the scores of all of the tests except the Wylie. Scores 
on this test had not yet been tabulated when the total was ob- 
tained. Each test was roughly equated with the others in vari- 
ability before the addition. Table I includes for each test the 
standard deviation, mean, and coefficient of variability (stand- 
ard deviation divided by mean). 

Table II gives the correlations of each test with the total, 
and the intercorrelations of all tests, with reading ability, as 
measured by Thomdike Alpha-2, rendered constant. 

Table III gives the average of the correlations of each test 
with the other thirteen. This table is a rough check on the first 
column of Table I. 

Table V gives the intercorrelations of the elements used as 
marks received the first semester in high school. Column 4 of 
the same table gives the correlations with the average of 
teachers' judgments of the child's power to adapt himself to 
his environment. These judgments were rendered after at least 
half a semester's acquaintance with the children. Column 6 
of Table IV gives the correlations with age at high school 
entrance, or the length of time it took the children to get to high 
school. Naturally these correlations are negative and the higher 
the negative 'V is, the better the test is in that respect. 

Table V gives the intercorrelations of the elements used as 
criteria. As to the method of obtaining the teachers' judg- 

^The Dearborn examination for higher grades was divided into two 
parts since it was twice as long as an ordiimry test. The first half was 
called Dearbom-1 and the second half was caUed Dearbom-2. 
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ments regarding the ability of children to adapt themselves to 
the environment the following instructions^ to the teachers 
were used: 

"I desire a special report upon each of the pupils whose names are 
upon the list read in teachers' meeting. This report is to be made up 
by each teacher who has had the pupil in class for more than one- 
half semester. Use the slips of paper furnished you, making out a 
separate slip for each pupil. Write his name upon the slip and under 
it your score according to the following directions: 

"Using a scale from zero to ten, indicate your estimate of this 
pupil's native ability, that is, his power to adapt himself to his en- 
vironment. This may be interpreted to mean his natural ability to 
solve a new problem without assistance. Try to eliminate from your 
estimate all acquired characteristics, in other words, pay no atten- 
tion to such questions as to whether he is lazy, is poorly prepared for 
his work, is timid, has bad habits of study, etc. A score of zero means 
that the pupil has no power of adaptation to the circumstances which 
surround him in your class. 

A score of ten (lo) would mean that this power was as nearly 
perfect as you would consider possible to a child of his age, or at 
least just as good as that of the brightest child you have ever known." 

Some of the tests show a very good rank with respect to 
each of these various ways of viewing their value. The Terman 
for instance, is rather high in each of the lists. The Illinois 
is high in each except one, Table II, which means that it is a 
very good medium of prediction, but that it measures reading as 
well as intelligence (as far as the Thomdike test measures 
reading). The Thorndike Reading, though it is only a twenty- 
minute test, stands high in each of the tables, except Table II, 
in which it is of course, not included. The Otis, the Haggerty, 
and the National tests give a fairly good account of themselves. 
The Mentimeter has the highest correlation with the totals of 
all other tests, when reading is rendered constant. This would 
justify us in saying that if we wish to use a non-verbal test, 
we should use the Mentimeter. The Wylie stands very high in 
the tables, in consideration of the fact that it represents only 
fifteen minutes of testing. Its high negative correlation with 
age indicates that it measures position within an age group better 



'These instructions were prepared by Mr. A. W. Merrill, the principal. 
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than growth itself. The presence of this desirable feature in 
the Wylie is verified by other data showing a wide spread within 
age groups. The standing in the tables of the Myers and the 
two Dearborn tests indicates the comparative inferiority of these 
tests in terms of criteria as here defined. The two Pressey tests 
vary too much in the different tables for us to risk a judgment. 

Table II can be usefully employed to give indications of the 
degree to which the prediction of a test is valuable, apart from 
the prediction which is rendered by reading. It shows asso- 
ciation of the remnants when agreements in terms of reading 
are "ironed out." We are most interested in that kind of pre- 
diction, since school marks and teachers' judgments of intelli- 
gence are based largely on ability to read, and we want to know 
those who are capable but who cannot read. The Thorndike 
Reading test and the Illinois General Intelligence test correlate 
highest with teachers' judgments because they both involve read- 
ing to such a great extent. The Illinois General correlates so 
high with the reading test that we may say that it is a measure 
of reading. 

The intercorrelations as they stand in Table I and as they 
stand in Table II, with the reading partialled out, are valuable to 
determine which tests to use together. Unless it is merely a 
more reliable result which we are seeking, we should not use 
tests together which are highly correlated. If the correlations 
presented in Table I are valid, Otis and National-A should not 
be used together. Terman, Thorndike Reading, and Cross-outs 
or Wylie would be a good team, since each is of some value 
according to these criteria and their intercorrelations are low. 

It is not out of place here, to add that the size of the corre- 
lations with these criterion elements is no reflection on the tests, 
but rather on the elements themselves. Even if we were to 
admit that the school mark? are a desired goal and even if these 
marks were reliable enough to yield a high correlation, we 
should still be rendering a better prediction of this kind of 
success by our best intelligence tests than expert com judges 
render of the yield of com when they judge it at our Iowa fairs. 
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-AVERAGE OF CORREI^ATION WITH THE OTHER I3 TESTS 

Tbbman 75 

National-A. . . . ! 74 

Haggertt 73 

Illinois 72 

Ons 71 

Mbnthieter 66 

pressbt-survet 65 

National-B 62 

Thorndike Reading 59 

Dearborn-1 58 

Cross-outs 56 

Dearborn-2 55 

Wtlib 53 

Mters 46 



TABI.E IV. — CORREI.ATION OF EACH TEST WITH CERTAIN CRITERIA 



Test 


With average 
of h. s. marks 

THE FIRST 
SEMESTER- 


With average 

OF teachers' 

judgments of 

"power to 

adapt" 


WiTB 


[ AGE 




r 


Rank 


r 


Rank 


r 


Rank 


1 


2 


S 


4 


6 


e 


7 


Thorndike Reading 
Ilijnois 


.51 
.42 
.41 
.31 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.26 
.24 
.22 
.12 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

9 

11 

12 

13 

14 


.67 
.62 
.55 
.52 
.41 
.51 
.48 
.50 
.48 
.47 
.45 
.42 
.51 
.28 


1 

2 

3 

4 
13 

5.5 

8.5 

7 

8.5 
10 
11 
12 

5.5 
14 


-.42 
-.47 
-.33 
-.45 
-.29 
-.39 
-.49 
-.32 
-.24 
-.30 
-.27 
-.12 
-.38 
-.14 


4 
2 


National-B 

Otis 


7 
3 


Gross-outs 


10 


Terman 


5 


Wtlib 


1 


Haggerty 


8 


Dearborn-1 

National-A 

Mentimeter 

Dearborn-2 

Prbsset-Survbt 

Mters 


12 
9 

11 

14 
6 

13 



TABI,E V. — INTERCORREI^ATIONS OF THE El^EMENTS USED AS 
CRITERIA. AGE IS USED NEGATIVEI^Y 





Marks 


Judgments 


Totals 


Judgments. . . 

Tot AM 

Age 


.82 

.34 

—.37 


.58 
—.48 


—.40 
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The correlations of four judges' scores of ears of corn with the 
yield of those ears were all about 0.20.* 

The intercorrelations of the totals with the other elements 
of the criteria given in Table V indicate the limitations of these 
other elements. For example, since the average of teachers' 
judgments correlates only 0.58 with the sum of 13 tests, there 
is imdoubtedly something wrong with the judgments. Part of 
their insufficiency as validation criteria is indicated by their high 
correlation with the pupils' marks. The marks are of Jime, 
1921. The judgments are of December, 1921. They correlate 
0.82. And still the judgments correlate only 0.58 with the 
totals of 13 tests. This means that the teachers' estimates of 
intelligence as defined in the instructions were very much more 
like their estimates of the product attained in their courses than 
they were like actual manipulation of new material by those 
children. Besides this, as the teachers' judgments are one ele- 
ment in these correlations and their reliability is very low, we 
cannot expect very high /s. A correlation coefficient is limited 
in size by the reliabilities of its elements. The correlation of 
any test with others cannot go higher than the square root of 
its correlation with itself. 

These tables attempt to answer three questions in a limited 
and crude manner. 

( 1 ) Which tests are most likely to be good for all-around use ? 
The answer obtained from these data is Terman, Alpha-2 
Reading, Illinois, the Nationals, Otis, Haggerty, and if a 
cheap and short test is wanted, the Wylie Opposites. 

(2) Which tests are best to use if intelligence, irrespective of 
reading, is the objective? 

The answer of these data is Mentimeter, Terman and 
National-A. 

(3) Which tests should be used together and which test the 
same qualities? 

The answer is to be found in Tables I and II. 



'These data provided by H. A. Wallace of Des Moines. 
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More extensive and more intensive investigations of this 
nature will yield us fairly accurate determinations of the rela- 
tive value of intelligence tests. In addition we must carefully 
demonstrate the quality of the quantitative messages that our 
product tests transmit. Here our methods are more clearly out- 
lined. It is even possible in some cases to decide hy analysis 
that a test measures some definite quality though the limits of 
such a method of validation are very restricted. Arithmetic 
tests do test arithmetic on the face of it, though it is instructive 
to compare Woody, Woody-McCall, and Courtis; and then, 
bearing in mind their differences, to hear teachers and prin- 
cipals talk of arithmetic scores, not "Courtis" scores or 
"Woody" scores. 

Three of our well-known reading tests correlated as follows 
in one class of 40 children :* 





Thomdike-McCall 


Monroe 


Monroe 
Burgess 


.26 
.19 


• • • • 
.48 



Although much more work with these tests is necessary to 
determine their true correlation, it is obvious from the data at 
hand that we need to investigate our reading tests. In a recent 
number of the Journal of Educational Research Courtis says : 

''The child who makes a high score in my test and a low score in 
McCall's may need to be given a series of life experiences rather than 
a series of reading experiences. To call McCall's a reading test is to 
imply that the child's deficiency can be made up by practice in reading. 
This is not true."^ 

I do not know whether this criticism is meant to extend to 
the Thorndike Alpha-2 or not. The type of the test is exactly 
the same. But I do know that a child's deficiency in the 
Alpha-2 can be made up by practice in reading. In an investi- 
gation at Garden City, New York, the correlations and differ- 
ences between Intelligence Quotients and Reading Quotients 



^hese are correlations obtained by Miss Minnie Thurber of the Public 
Schools of Los Angeles, California. 

■Courtis, 8. A. **The analysis of reading ability." Journal of Educa- 
tional Besearch, 4: 292. November, 1921. 
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(Thomdike Reading Age, divided by Chronological Age) all 
showed increasing correspondence of Binet scores and Alpha-2 
scores after reclassification and training in reading, not life 
experiences. 

This is one important way of validating a test. Does the 
correlation of the test with mental ability approach imity when 
training in the subject is given? If so, the product test and the 
mental test used are adequate. Woody-McCall Arithmetic, 
Thomdike Reading, and Stanford Revision Binet do test what 
they purport to test by\this standard. 

May Ayres Burgess in the 20th Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education says : 

"Since TB is the usual abbreviation for tuberculosis, print the 
two initials closely contiguous to this celebrated emblem of the Ameri- 
can Tuberculosis Association. In doing so, be careful to select such 
locations as will result in the separation of the initials by the interven- 
tion of the emblem between them." 

Third-grade children, Italians, on the lower east-side of New 
York City, who were counted by their teacher as exceptionally poor 
in reading, and were not themselves able to use English fluently, read 
that paragraph, re-read it, and finally with shining eyes grasped their 
pencils, and printed T on one side and B on the other side, closely 
crowded against the central cross. They could not have defined the 
words, but they could discover what the paragraph meant if given 
long enough time to puzzle it out. The same result occurred over and 
over, with other forms of test material, even such as, under the picture 
of the veiled lady, requested the children to "Perpetrate an incision iti 
the facial vesture immediately anterior to the buccal orifice tl^rough 
which the fastidious female may procure aliment."* 

But when such a picture as this is put before third-grade 
children without any reading matter and the examiner merely 
says, "Do something to the picture," many of the children do 
just this. 

If Picture Supplement-i is given orally (that is, if only the 
pictures are put before the children and the instructions are 
given orally), and if Picture Supplement-2 is afterwards given 
according to instructions, except that plenty of time is allowed, 

"Burgess, May Ayres. ''Controlling factors in the measurement of silent 
reading." Twentieth Yearbook of National Society for Study of Education, 
Part n: pp. 29-30. 
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the correspondence of the results is marked. Third-grade chil- 
dren fail both ways; sixth-grade children get very nearly per- 
fect scores with little spread in both ways of giving. Then 
reading has not much to do with it. In the lower grades, it is 
a test for following directions, and in the upper grades it is a 
test of speed of doing what one is asked to do, orally or in 
print. 

Miss Kate Kelley, the primary supervisor of Des Moines, 
and I are constructing a reading test for I-B children, in which 
the first step in the process of test building is the administra- 
tion of each proposed element orally, and the inclusion of only 
those that practically all children get correct when given orally. 
Then, all the difficulty is reading difficulty. It is impossible 
to guess which elements will fall low when given orally. Who 
could predict that when orally presented about 90 percent of 
first-grade children would say that "The sun sets in the morn- 
ing" is true, or that "Boys and girls never sing" is true? Still 
this is a reliable determination, whereas seemingly harder sen- 
tences are correctly marked by about 90 percent of first-grade 
children. 

When all sentences included are correctly marked by at least 
90 percent of the children when given orally and from 50 to 100 
percent when given in print, then it is fair to attribute the added 
difficulty to reading. This is a second possible method of 
validation. 

Pressey'^ has suggested that we use the lack of overlapping 
of two distinct groups as a measure of validity. For example, 
when National-A is given to all children in high school, who 
received two or more of the lowest marks given, and to those 
who received two or more of the highest marks given, the over- 
lapping is small. Only one or two cases out of 100 of the 
group marked high, fall below the average score of the group 
marked low, and only one or two out of 100 of the group 
marked low, fall above the average score of the group marked 

'Pressey, S. L. ''SuggestioiiB looking toward a fundamental revision of 
current statistical procedure, as applied to tests." Psyohologieal Beview, 
27:466-472. November, 1920. 
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high. A Study of these children demonstrates why. This is a 
third possible process of evaluation. 

Teachers' judgment may be used to better advantage than 
merely as a measure against which to correlate test marks. For 
example, as a partial validation of the Park-Franzen test for 
readiness to do first-grade work, we had each of the fifty kinder- 
garten teachers at Des Moines judge this readiness of her chil- 
dren; and we then correlated the test results for each class 
against the judgments of the teacher of the class. Thus we 
obtained fifty correlation coefficients. Each of them, however, 
concerned a series of judgments by a single teacher. Then arose 
the question of the ability of these teachers to make correct 
judgments ; and, as the best answer to the question, Miss Park 
ranked them according to her estimate of their ability in this 
respect. If the correlation coefficients between test results and 
teachers' judgments were highest for the classes having teachers 
of best judgment and lowest for the classes having teachers of 
poorest judgment — in other words if the coefficients showed a 
high correlation with the teachers' ability to judge — ^this fact 
would be a favorable indication for the test. In other words, 
if there is a direct relation between a teacher's ability to judge, 
according to her supervisor, and the size of the correlation of 
her judgments with the test, it is a favorable comment on the 
test. 

The intercorrelations with other tests is always a valuable 
determination; and whenever a criterion built up by careful 
clinical observation and repeated individual examination is pos- 
sible, this is the preferable technique. 

We are facing an era of selection of tests. We want fewer 
tests for measuring achievement in a given trait and better con- 
struction of such tests. 



REACTION 

In the world of force and energy, there is a law that to every 
action there is an equal and opposite reaction. Students of his- 
tory have pointed out that a similar law seems to operate in 
the growth of men and institutions. 

In both plants and animals and in man himself, growth is 
neither uniform nor continuous. Periods of rapid change are 
followed by relatively longer periods in which very little growth 
is noticeable. So it is with national life and with social read- 
justments. In the few short years of the world war more new 
ideas were spread broadcast among all peoples than in any pre- 
vious period in recorded history. It is inevitable that the re- 
action of the world to these ideas should be correspondingly 
profound; and it will be quite normal if, when the social order 
shall have stabilized on the new level, there should follow a 
long period of peace and prosperity. 

Reaction, however, has sometimes a more sinister meaning. 
It has happened in human history that changes which have cost 
much in effort and blood have been completely wiped out by 
the reaction which followed so that the old order was not only 
reinstated but reinforced, and the coming of progress corre- 
spondingly delayed. Not every revolution against a tyrannical 
government has resulted in greater freedom for the revolution- 
ists. More than one king has been able to stage a "come back." 
So with many minor details of progress. More than once the 
first experimental trial of a new procedure has lead to a reaction 
which wiped out every vestige of the new idea for at least a 
generation. 

It is one of the outstanding characteristics of the times in 
which we live that the rate of progress has been enormously 
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increased, and at the same time the periods of reaction have been 
correspondingly reduced. Today change, progress is almost con- 
tinuous. The most radical inventions, the most far-reaching 
changes hold the public mind only for a few short days. Their 
good points are quickly realized and they themselves are at once 
incorporated into our daily living. Such reaction as there is, is 
largely regret by the older generation for the passing of some 
phase of social custom made superfluous by the new, or objec- 
tion to some new custom in which they do not share. Is a re- 
action against the telephone thinkable? Is it probable that the 
use of automobiles will some day be forbidden and the day of 
the horse-drawn vehicle restored ? How long will the aeroplane 
and wireless remain mere marvels? Even now they are being 
put to commercial use, although such use involves a change of 
social relations and will result in social readjustments so pro- 
found that a few generations ago they could not have been 
brought about except by revolution and bloodshed. 

The secret of the assimilative powers of the present genera- 
tion is education. The invention of printing made universal 
education possible. Education in turn made possible direct 
appeal to individual thought and reason. Today publicity for 
each new invention, for each social change accomplishes in a 
few short days what formerly it required several generations to 
bring about. Where there is an efficient "selling campaign" 
which reaches all the individuals involved, there is no possi- 
bility of reaction. 

For education itself this means that progress is dependent 
upon the organization and maintenance of effective forms of 
training for teachers in service and equally effective forms of 
letting parents know the reasons for the changes made. Changes 
in social life compel changes in subject-matter and in methods 
of teaching; and the education which the school provides is 
not permitted to lag far behind the education needed for the 
social life of the day. Society cannot wait for the slow pro- 
cesses of natural evolution to replace old teachers with the new. 
On the other hand, to make changes which are not understood 
by either the teaching force or the public is to invite reaction. 
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A single illustration will prove the point. Twelve years ago 
the first reliable instrument for the scientific measurement of 
educational products was invented. Ten years ago standard 
tests were used for the first time in a great city survey. Now 
tests and scales are to education what a ruler is to a carpenter, 
what a thermometer is to a physicfan. Their value has been 
established beyond all question. The contributions to education 
made by measurement have been many and far-reaching. The 
teacher who does not measure, who does not base her thinking 
upon the evidence obtained from scientific experimentation bears 
about the same relation to the one who does that the old country 
practitioner bears to the modem diagnostician. Today the 
teachers who are being graduated from our teacher-training in- 
stitutions are not even conscious that they are measuring. 
Measurement has become an integral part of teaching and is 
accepted by the rising generation precisely as they accept the 
telephone and the automobile. 

But what about the teachers in service and the general pub- 
lic? Rumblings of reaction are heard from time to time and 
progress is delayed. Fortunately, very fortunately, th^ teachers 
themselves have realized the situation and have crowded into 
summer schools and regular sessions of our universities and col- 
leges to get for themselves the newer ideas and methods. For- 
tunately, the children carry word from school to home and serve 
to educate the parents. Fortunately, also, the children have 
accepted tests and realized their value. Thus it has come about 
that a great change has been successfully effected in education, 
and the danger of disastrous reaction avoided. 

That school authorities can always hope to be equally for- 
tunate by chance is improbable. Both the public and the pro- 
fession must come to see that there can be no stable progress, no 
freedom from blighting reaction without deliberate, well-planned 
publicity, mutual understanding between the home and the 
school, and adequate provision in time and opportunity for the 
continued training of the teachers in service. 



Stout, John Elbert. The development of high-school curricula in the North 
Central States from 1860 to 1918. (Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, Vol. m, No. 3.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. 
322 pp. 

The author first reviews the earlier high-school movement of the period 
previous to 1860. He shows that the curricula of the high schools changed 
slowly daring that period. The aim of the Boston High School was for gen- 
eral education rather than preparation for college, while that of other schools 
was twofold, thus determining the type of school that has now become 
prevalent in the United States. The curricula of this earlier period covered 
a wide range of subjects and were not uniform although the differences were 
not striking. 

For convenience the following period of 40 years is divided into eight 
five-year periods. A series of tables is presented made up of a study of the 
curricula of an increasing number of schools for each period. Little varia- 
tion is found in the content of these curricula. Toward the close of the 
period some courses in commercial subjects appeared, but not to a sufficient 
degree reaUy to characterize a curriculum. The same was true to a still 
less extent of normal courses for teachers. 

The dominant course took the form of preparation for college with cer- 
tain parallel elective courses in which some one subject, as science, might be 
emphasized. But there was no uniformity practiced aside from college prepa- 
ration. The arrangement of prescribed and elective courses made its appear- 
ance more recently. The non-preparatory course with specific aim came very 
slowly. 

The order in which subjects appeared in courses was practically the 
same as that still observable with respect to the older, so called, academic 
courses. Up to the close of the nineteenth century the prevailing custom 
was to divide the year into three terms. The semester division is a develop- 
ment of the last twenty years. 

Chapters VI, VTI, and VIII are devoted respectively to a discussion of 
"Constants and Variables," "Time Devoted to Fields and Subjects," and 
"Influence of Size and Location of Schools." 

Part II treats of conditions and changes in subject-matter. Especial 
attention is here given to English, Sciences, the Social Studies, and Foreign 
Language and Miscellaneous Subjects. To students of the present day these 
studies are very enlightening as indicating the courses of work and the trend 
of development in the fundamental fields of high-school instruction. 
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Part III deals with "More Recent Developments," in which the writer 
clearly analyzes the general character and significance of the relatively rapid 
change that has taken place during the last fifteen years. 

On the whole this is a valuable contribution to historical material in 
secondary education and the work shows a thoroughness and insight that is 
perhaps too exceptional in the subject-matter of many educational publica- 
tions of the day. 

H. A. HOLLISTEB 

Universiiy of Illinoig 

Thorndike, Edwabo L. The psychology of arithmetic. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. zvi and 314 pp. 

" Satisf yingness in results" is a chief factor in fixing bonds. What 
attachments one forms for his old friend ** Psychology, " and what pride in 
the present dynamic subject, when he reads Thorndike 's "Psychology of 
Arithmetic!" Professor Quack and Mr. Charlatan may tell us (free?) how 
"psychology" will keep us young and beautiful, and how to hold our hus- 
band's love; but Thorndike for little or nothing lays bare the inner workings 
of the teaching and learning process that thousands of teachers may become 
more skilled and millions of children more efficient. The "medicine man" in 
psychology may obtain his knowledge and inspiration in a week's corre- 
spondence course, but twelve years ago the writer sat in Professor Thorndike 's 
classes in the "Psychology of Elementary School Subjects" and heard this 
treatise on arithmetic "in the making." It has been "in the making" 
for many years since and the modesty of the author's claim is in significant 
contrast to the psychological bootleggers above, when in the preface it is 
stated: "So they (the lectures) are now published in spite of the author's 
desire to clarify and reinforce certain matters by further researches!" 

Although not at present able to define in detail the formation of such 
bonds as are more generally stated as ability to read, spell, add, subtract, 
etc., "the psychology of school subjects begins where our common sense 
knowledge of these functions leaves off." In terms of problems the task, 
however, may and should include a study of the following topics: 

1. What is the function — just what in detail is an understanding of decimal 
notation, the moral after-effects of literature, etc.? 

2. How are degrees of ability or improvement in these functions measured? 
For example, what degree of spelling word difi&culty or knowledge of a 
fraction should we attempt in grade ivf 

3. What can be done toward securing better control of the particular situ- 
ation — response connections? 

For example, what are the similarities or dissimilarities between the bonds 
formed in learning 7 and 4 are 11, 7 and 5 are 12, and 27 and 4 are 31, 
27 and 5 are 32, etc.? 

4. What sets of bonds produce most advantageously the desired changes in 
knowledge, skill, or powers? Should the pupil be taught that "0 and 
are 0," "0 and 1 are 1," etc., or taught the habit of entering to a 
column of zeros and neglecting the in general in addition? 
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5. What degree of strength is most desirable in bonds at given stages of 
learning? Should certain denominate number tables be learned at their 
first appearance to be remembered a month, a year, or for the work at 
hand? 

6. What is the best order to follow in fixing sets of bonds when change 
is desired? In early writing habits, should details of stroke precede or 
should children ''write" words and sentences? Metric system bonds are 
usually found late in the course. Should they be formed early enough 
to facilitate knowledge of decimals? 

7. What are the original tendencies and pre-school acquisitions upon which 
the school may base or counteract its connection forming? 

8. What armament of satisfiers and annoyers, of positive and negative in- 
terests and motives, stands ready for use in the formation of uninter- 
esting connections between black marks and meanings, etc. ' ' School prac- 
tice has tried, more or less at random, incentives and deterrents from 
quasi-physical pain to the most sentimental fondling, from sheer cajolery 
to philosophical argument, from appeals to assumed savage and primitive 
traits to appeals to interest in automobiles, flying machines, and wireless 
telegraphy. Can not psychology give some rules for guidance, or at 
least limit experimentation to its more hopeful fields?" 

9. How do general laws of efficient learning apply in the case of each ele- 
mentary school task? Self -competitive arithmetic drills have proved 
effective in interest and results. How may other arithmetical functions 
be made to conform? 

10. How far are special abilities or difficulties inherited? 

Such are the problems. The book discusses these with a wealth of con- 
crete illustration in the field of arithmetic. The author has literally laid 
bare its beginnings and processes. At the close of the chapter on ''The 
Nature of Arithmetical Abilities" he makes a significant comment: "What 
may be called a 'sociology' of arithmetic is very much needed to investigate 
this matter. For rare or difficult demands the elementary school should not 
prepare; there are too many other desirable abilities that it should im- 
prove. ... It seems probable that the school training in arithmetic of the 
past has not given enough attention to perfecting the more elementary abili- 
ties. And we shall later find further evidence of this.. On the other hand, 
the fact that people in general do not at present use a process may not mean 
that they ought not to use it. . . . When we have an adequate sociology of 
arithmetic, stating accurately first who should use each arithmetical ability 
and how often, we shall be able to define the task of the elementary school in 
this respect. For the present, we may proceed by common sense, guided by 
two limiting rules. The first is — 'It is no more desirable for the elementary 
school to teach all the facts of arithmetic than to teach all the words in the 
English language, or all the topography of the globe, or all the details of 
human physiology.' The second is — 'It is not desirable to eliminate any 
element of arithmetical training until you have something better to put in 
its place'." 

The volume is replete with stimulating suggestions. Professor Thomdike 
has added a very concrete contribution to the better teaching of arithmetic 
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as weU as to teaching in general. It may well be read by the classroom 
teacher. Cyrus D. Mead 

Ihmertity of CaUfamia 

KUHLMANN, F. Handbook of mental tests, Baltimore: Warwick and York, 
1922. 208 pp. 

This handbook presents a new revision and extension of the Binet-Simon 
intelligence scale. The revised scale is given to the public after seven years 
of continuous work on the part of the writer, Director of the Minnesota 
Besearch Bureau in Mental Deficiency, and a number of assistants. The chief 
emphasis of the book is directed toward the presentation of the system of 
mental tests; but many important items of information in regard to the 
general principles of the year scale and the conduct of a mental examination 
are included, and a table of intelligence quotients is appended. Since, valu- 
able as these latter features are, the claim of the book upon public attention 
will be based primarily upon the contribution which the new revision makes 
to the field of intelligence measurement, the review is concerned primarily 
with a comparison of the revision with the Binet-Simon scale and with other 
revisions. 

This comparison touches upon the following points: (1) total number 
of tests included in the scale; (2) number which are reproductions or modi- 
fications of Binet tests or tests of other revisions; (3) number shifted from 
the age-groups assigned in other scales; (4) number of new tests; (5) range 
of the scale; (6) general procedure in the administration of the tests, nature 
of the instructions to the subject, and method of scoring; and (7) number 
of subjects used in the standardization. The scales compared are the Binet- 
Simon scale, 1911 edition, the Kuhlmann 1912 revision, and the Stanford 
revision. 

The new Kuhlmann revision comprises 129 tests (including repetitions), 
as compared with the 54 of the Binet-Simon 1911 edition, the 75 of the Kuhl- 
mann 1912 revision, and the 90 of the Stanford revision. Of these, 37 are 
found in similar or identical form in the Binet 1911 edition, 61 in the earlier 
Kuhlmann revision, and 45 in the Stanford revision. Thirty-five tests are 
common to all four scales. Only 5 of the 45 tests common to the Stanford 
revision are found in neither of the other two scales compared. Sixteen tests 
are shifted from the position which they occupied in the Binet revision, 9 
from that occupied in the earlier Kuhlmann revision, and 14 from the position 
assigned by Terman. The number of new tests is 60 if the first appearance 
of a test as well as each repetition is counted; or 23 if repetitions are not 
counted — approximately the same as those added in the Kuhlmann and 
Terman revisions considered. 

When the 23 new tests are analyzed, it is found that a strikingly large 
proportion involve some use of geometrical forms, considered in detail, they 
require making simple learned responses, recognizing objects, naming from 
memory, tracing, dealing with geometrical forms, counting, following direc- 
tions, imitating folding, giving word opposites, spelling words backwards, 
crossing out letters in a pied text, working arithmetical problems, and making 
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logical inferences. The range is from three months to fifteen years, as com- 
pared with a range from three years to adult in the Binet series, from three 
months to fifteen years in the earlier Kuhlmann revision, and from three years 
to superior adult in the Stanford. 

In the general procedure in the administration of the tests, the instruc- 
tions to the subject, and the scoring of the responses, the old tests appear to 
be patterned, almost without exception, directly after the earlier Kuhlmann 
revision, the text in instances being a verbatim reproduction. The resemblance 
to the text of the Stanford revision is also very striking, due to the conmion 
origin of the tests, although, as a rule, Terman's presentation is considerably 
more detailed. The new tests are very much like the older tests so far as 
their administration and the nature of the instructions are concerned; they 
differ markedly in the scoring, however, practically all those added for the 
years above two being scored in terms of the time required to perform the 
test and the number of errors made. The standardization of the scale is 
made as a result of tests with over 2000 normal children, in comparison with 
the 200 normal children used in the arrangement of tests for the Binet scale, 
the indefinite number employed in the earlier Kuhlmann revision (available 
data on the subject from other investigators having been included as well 
as that secured by Kuhlmann himself), and the approximately 1000 unselected 
children and 380 adults used by Terman. 

In view of these comparisons, it is evident that the new revision is built 
primarily upon the Binet tests and the author's earlier revision, and in but 
small degree upon the Stanford. As compared with the first two scales, it is 
doubtless highly superior; as compared with the Stanford, it may or may 
not mark an advance. 

Points which must arouse unfavorable criticism are the lack in objectivity 
of the infant tests and the inadequacy of their standardization, failure to 
include tests for the measurement of the intelligence of adults of superior 
mental capacity, the large quantity of test material required, and the 
elaborateness of the scoring formulae and the procedures for the computation 
of the mental age. Topics which will be subjects of controversy are the 
accuracy of the new positions assigned the tests shifted from the age-groups 
in which they were placed by other investigators, the validity of the new 
tests, the frequency with which the same test is used in different age-groups, 
the conception that the rate of mental growth decreases with increase in age, 
and the use of the results of examinations only of normal children in the 
establishment of norms. Admirable features of the scale are the simplifica- 
tion and improvement of the technique employed in the administration of 
some of the older tests, the elimination of some tests too largely dependent 
in their scoring upon the personal equation of the examiner, the introduction 
of others the scoring of which is almost wholly objective in character, the 
provision for the computation of a satisfactory mental age for those who 
pass more than two tests in the highest age-group, and the inclusion of a 
table of intelligence quotients. 

Final evaluation will have to await wide use of the new scale by com- 
petent examiners and the determination of its validity in terms of its corre- 
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lations with other criteria of intelligence. It will also have to await the 
determination of the comparative validity of such remarkably simple and 
convenient scales as the Herring revision of the Binet-Simon tests, and the 
various group tests for the measurement of intelligence. 

Lauba M. Ghassell 
Ohio State University 

Dewvy, Evelyn. The DMon laboratory plan. New York : E. P. Button and 
Company. 1922. 173 pp. 

Miss Dewey who has for many months been in dose touch with Biiss 
Helen Parkhurst, the originator of the Dalton Laboratory Plan, describes this 
experiment in school organization. 

The fullest establishment of Miss Parkhurst's ideas is in her own ele- 
mentary school, the Children's University School, in New York City. There 
the children, beginning with the fourth grade, spend their mornings from 8:30 
to 12 in "laboratory" work. The hour from twelve to one is occupied with 
class conferences and auditorium exercises. The afternoon is given over to 
work in special subjects. In the three and one-half hours of each morning a 
child is free to work on the subject or subjects which he wishes — and in what- 
ever order he chooses for as long a time as he thinks best. 

Two factors in the organization which make possible this freedom are 
the "subject laboratories" and the monthly "contracts" of work in all sub- 
jects. Each of the five academic subjects in the curriculum is to be found 
in it« own laboratory — a room in which all the teaching and studying in that 
subject is done. When a child goes into a laboratory he finds there the sub- 
ject teacher and numbers of other children all engaged in work on the same 
subject, though they may be doing any phase of it from fourth-grade to 
eighth-grade complexity. It is a rule of the laboratory that a child may 
cooperate with any others of his own grade who are in the laboratory, help 
younger children, or ask for assistance from older pupils. The social experi- 
ence within the child's own group and with other grade-groups. Miss Park- 
hurst considers two of the important aspects of her "laboratory" plan. 

At the beginning of each month assignments in the subject for each grade 
are posted in the laboratories. The child copies the assignments on his record 
card, and this constitutes his contract for the month. The assignments in the 
subjects are arranged in blocks which are equivalent to one or two day's work, 
so that the child may enter on his record card how much he has accomplished 
in his morning's work in a given laboratory. 

Children develop various types of procedure. Some children prefer to 
finish all the assignments in one subject and then go on to another. Other 
children do a little on each subject each day. How they may apportion their 
time is a matter left entirely to the children's discretion. Practice in con- 
trolling the day's activities is the unique contribution which the laboratory 
plan makes to children's educational experience. 

Miss Dewey's account of the plan includes the detailed arrangements for 
the teacher's supervision of the child, the keeping of records, the making of 
assignments, the nature of assignments, and the like. 
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To quote Miss Dewey in her smnxnary of the book — ''Ck)inplete experi- 
ences, individual work, and 8Coi>e for interests are essential in both the Dalton 
plan and the project method; when either is explained in theoretical terms. . . . 
The project method has freed itself from one side of this conception, the 
school of classified and isolated facts. The Dalton plan frees itself from the 
other half, the school of piecemeal assignments, bells, and herd-learning and 
recitations. One contributes a new subject matter to meet the needs of mod- 
em life; the other a way to give children working conditions that accord with 
the discoveries of modem psychology." Habbiet O'Shsa 

Bryn Mawr College. 

VoELKERy Paul Frederick. The function of ideals and attitudes in sooial 
education, Columbia University, Contributions to Education No. 112. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 126 pp. 

''You can not measure the human soul." A decade ago such was the 
slogan of the conservatives in their opposition to educational measurements, 
The slogan implied in particular that it is impossible to measure achievement 
or improvement in such school subjects as handwriting and arithmetic But 
the events of the past ten years have shown that the conservatives were mis- 
taken. Numerous tests are now available for use in practically all of the 
elementary-school subjects, and there are hundreds of practical school people 
who are ready to testify that the tests are worth while. Marked success has 
also been attained in the measurement of intelligence. Now Dr. Voelker comes 
with a book in which he undertakes to measure the affective side of mental 
life. The contribution is pioneer and even epoch-making in character. 

The organization of the book is logical. The first chapter is entitled ' ' The 
Perspective." The second chapter deals with the objectives of "Social Educa- 
tion." The third is devoted to the "Problem of Methods," the fourth to the 
"Problem of the Function of Ideals". The remainder of the treatise deals 
with the data obtained in an experimental manner. 

In his second chapter the author defines his problem and marks out some 
of the chief objectives toward which social education should be directed. As 
such he specifically discusses the ideal of trust-worthiness, loyalty, social ser- 
vice, social sympathy, social conscience, social cooperation, social initiative, 
social justice, social control, tolerance, reverence, and faith. While some may 
prefer to state matters differently, all will agree that every effort to promote 
a clear conception of the objectives of social education is worth while. Definite- 
ness of aim is nowhere more valuable than in the realm of morals. 

Dr. Voelker 's work would have been valuable even if he had stopped at 
this point. He goes further however. Having established his objectives he 
proceeds to a consideration of the problem of * ' Methods in Social Education. ' * 
The essentials of such methods are stated in twelve assumptions which con- 
stitute the most complete summary of the sort which has yet appeared. 

The author's most important contribution however, is in his last chapter 
in which he supports his theses by evidence, derived from actual experimenta- 
tion. Having decided to make the ideal of trustworthiness the objective of 
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the training, two series of tests of trustworthiness were devised which are as 
nearly alike in character as possible but quite different in content. Series 1 
was given to four groups of boys and the scores were obtained. Then two 
of the groups received training in trustworthiness by methods "such as are 
commonly used by the leaders of the Boy Scout Troops;" the other two 
constituting control groups. After seven weeks of training the second series 
of tests were given. The scores were tabulated and compared with those of 
the first test. The two experimental groups had improved 13.5 per cent and 
9.9 percent respectively while both control groups had failed to improve. 

The elements of the experiment which are both unique and significant are 
these. The author has shown quite clearly that it is possible to provide a type 
of training which will strengthen and enlarge the ideals of the pupil. He 
also shows that improvement obtained from training, which is general in char- 
acter can spread into various si)ecific cases in which a general ideal is sup- 
posed to function. Tests have been very ingeniously devised which measure 
such an abstract and intangible quality as trustworthiness. A parallel series 
was provided so that improvement in the quality could be measured. Thus 
the way has been broken for the measurement of the affective phases of mental 
Ufe. 

Future investigations will bring many refinements of technique. Better 
methods of scoring, more adequate criteria and greater reliability and validity 
of the measures will doubtless be secured but this study will remain conspicuous 
as one of the first successful efforts to measure abstract personal qualities of 
the affective type by objective standards. 

W. J. OSBUBN 

Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

NiEMEYER, N. Children and childhood. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1921. 206 pp. 

The purpose of the author is to give a cross-section of the child at various 
stages from birth to sixteen years. The reader is not to consider any char- 
acteristic peculiar to one period, but at a particular age, some given char- 
acteristic may stand out more than at another. The life of child is divided 
into the following periods: 1 to 5, 5 to 7, 6% to 8%, 9 to 11 or 12, 12 to 16. 
The first is characterized by the education of muscles and nerves. The pre- 
dominant change is the establishment of nervous connections in the cerebral 
cortex. Lack of nervous connections accounts for slowness of reaction on the 
part of the very young. For developing these, the child needs freedom of 
movement, nourishment, large playthings, and small things to use. "Ptoj^t 
brain connections should be established by the formation of habits. The dia- 
grams used to illustrate this leave much to be desired in respect to accuracy. 

When the child commences to classify objects, however crudely, he has 
passed the first stage of babyhood. Imagery and imagination now stand out 
prominently in his play. In these he differs from his younger or older 
brothers and sisters, for the younger ones enjoy play for sensory repetition, 
while the older ones desire more reality. Emotions of self and sex are also be- 
coming evident. The writer agrees heartily with Miss Niemeyer in the fact 
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that children should be taught simply but accurately facts about sex. EyasioiiB 
lead to false suppositious. This is also the period of instilling proper habits 
of discipline and thinking. Discipline should not be repressive. 

The period of 6^ to 8^ years is one of transition. The child differ- 
entiates between the real and fantastic. Dullness and backwardness, if present, 
are more evident than previously. Between the age of 9 and 12, the child 
shows more stability, physically and mentally, than in babyhood. During this 
period especial attention should be given to the training of the memory. Miss 
Niemeyer also emphasizes the necessity of transfer of habits at this age by 
producing classroom situations more like those of the world, for only when the 
two situations are alike in one essential point is there transfer. She hastens 
to explain in a footnote that this reaUy signifies no transfer. The child's 
thought and interest are self -centered. Attention to these, however, does not 
have to be created, but has to be trained. 

The last period, or that of adolescence is marked by the arousal of sex- and 
self -emotions. Self -emotion leads to reflective thought and self-willed actions. 
During this age, the adolescent should be taught to decide his own problems of 
discipline. All of these factors 'properly guided should lead to the establish- 
ment of a strong character. 

Miss Niemeyer 's book is well worth the time of perusal of the mother in- 
terested in the psychology of her child or the student beginning the study of 
child life. It would serve as a good introduction to the possibilities of the 
subject. But for the more mature student, the book is scarcely thorough 
enough. One of the best features of the book is the original excerpts appended 
to illustrate various characteristics of the different ages of childhood. After 
reading this little volume one should understand children better in the light 
of their activities and conversation; and that, after all, was the main purpose 
of the author. 

A. Sophie Sogers 
Ohio State University 

Bamberger, Florence Eilau. The effect of the physical make-up of a hook 
upon children's selection. Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1922. 
161 pp. 

The monograph presents the results of an exi>erimental study of the factors 
which influence children's selection of books for reading. The desirability of 
such empirical approach is brought out for it develops that adults' judgments 
regarding the books which children will choose disagree markedly with the 
actual findings. 

The material consisted of five familiar children's stories each in five 
editions. These are described in detail and apparently differed widely in 
physical properties — external and internal. Each story in its ^ve editions con- 
stituted a separate experiment. The story was read by the experimenter up to 
a certain point of suspense and the children were asked if they would like to 
finish reading it themselves. The tve editions containing that story were then 
placed upright on the chalk rail of the blackboard and a number written above 
each. The space error was obviated by altering the arrangement of the books 
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with the different groups of subjects. The children came forward one at a 
time, inspected the books without touching them and recorded on a slip of paper 
the number of the book in which they wished to finish the story. Each child 
was later given the five editions, was allowed to examine them freely and was 
then asked to indicate the one preferred. If this choice differed from his first 
("inspection") choice he was asked the reason and his comments were noted. 
The experiments were performed with groups of about ten children at a time. 
The teachers acted as experimenters and recorded the original results. The 
subjects were pupils in the first three grades of &ve widely differing schools 
in New York and Maryland. Each series involved results from 76 to 260 
subjects. 

The results of the experiments are presented in great detail with tables 
and charts. The size of the book seems to be a significant factor in selection. 
This result is further corroborated by additional experiments in which all the 
books were covered with tan paper. This same experiment shows that the ap- 
I>earance of the cover also exerts an influence. Both the color of the cover and 
the nature of the title are involved. It is interesting to note, with the older 
children, the negative effect of the word ''reader" in the title. The out- 
standing factor influencing choice, after thorough examination, is illustration. 
In the books that were chosen more than one-fifth of the time (chance expecta- 
tion) the average amount of space devoted to illustrations is 45 percent while 
in the books that were chosen less than one-fifth of the time the average amount 
of space devoted to illustrations is 27 percent. There seems some evidence 
that illustrations portraying humor or action and having story telling qualities 
are preferred. Few lines to a page and wide margins seem desirable. The 
fact that in 45 percent of the cases the books were retained by the children 
after an opportunity to examine them, points to the benefits of open shelves in 
libraries. Differences in sex and school grade throughout the experiment are 
slight. 

The monograph concludes with a score card for evaluating the various 
factors in the physical make-up of a book for primary children. Each of a 
large number of factors is weighted according to its actual frequency of ap- 
pearance in some 2000 choices. Then fourteen of th^ books used are evaluated 
according to this scale. Their values range from 76 to 38 and correlate per- 
fectly with their actual frequency of choice. 

The method of the experiment seems sound and if strictly adhered to 
should yield results void of suggestion and space errors. The number of sub- 
jects seems sufficient to afford valid conclusions. The weakest part of the ex- 
periment in the reviewer's opinion is the material, involving as it does so many 
simultaneous variables. 

The reviewer intends by no means to belittle the monograph. It is a dis- 
tinct exx>erimental contribution in a field that has not been hitherto approached 
in this manner. The method is novel, the subjects adequate and the presenta- 
tion of results detailed and lucid. It points the way to further study of cer- 
tain variables which did not come out clearly with the present technique but 
which are perhaps of considerable significance. Harold E Bubtt 

Ohio State UniverHty 
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Thia department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, OMo State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 



Doctor John L. Stenquist, assistant director of the Bureau of Reference, 
Research, and Statistics at New York City, has been appointed Director of 
Educational Research for the public schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 



Doctor Leo J. Brueckner, assistant dean of Detroit Teachers College has 
accepted an assistant professorship in the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, beginning with the current semester. 



Doctor Marion R. Trabue, head of the Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has resigned that position to become 
Professor of School Administration in the University of North Carolina. 



At Stanford University, Dr. Lewis M. Terman has been appointed head 
of the department of psychology to succeed Professor Frank Angell who 
retires at the end of the academic year 1921-1922. Other additions to the 
department include Dr. W. R. Miles, professor, and Dr. Calvin P. Stone, 
assistant professor. 



Doctor William A. McCall, assistant professor of school administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is spending the current year in China 
on invitation of the National Association for the Promotion of Education to 
assist in developing scientific education through the creating and adapting 
of tests, formulating experimental and statistical methodology, and advising 
about researches. 



The Educational Research Department of the Ohio State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation met at the Hotel Breakers, Cedar Point, Wednesday evening, June 28, 
1922. Some months ago the members voted by mail to dispense with formal 
programs at the summer meetings but to hold a dinner, followed by an after- 
dinner address. The meeting was in charge of the vice-president. Doctor A. R. 
Mead of Ohio Wesleyan University. Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh of Ohio State 
University addressed the meeting upon the theme **Some Essentials in Super- 
vision." The address was well presented and well received. The organization 
instructed the secretary. Superintendent F. J. Prout of Sandusky, to mimeo- 
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graph the address and mail copies to all public school superintendents in 
the state as well as to the members of the department. This was done within 
two days of the date of the meeting. 



Our readers will be interested to know that the Charters Diagnostic Lan- 
guage and Grammar Tests will be made more useful this year than they have 
ever been before. "We have all recognized the fundamental soundness of 
Doctor Charters' language and grammar studies — studies based on the errors 
w^hich children make. Unfortunately the particular form of the tests has not 
hitherto exhibited the best technique, the result being that the tests have 
fallen short of the objectivity which modern standards require. The new 
forms of the tests will be' ready for distribution in September. With the 
cooperation of a number of superintendents the new edition is being stand- 
ardized 80 that tentative norms will also be available this fall. The tests will 
continue to be published by the Public School Publishing Company. 



We recently received a brief letter which, with the omission of the name 
of the city, read as follows: **I am very happy to tell you that we have no 

supervising principal in . In my opinion that would be the greatest 

non-essential that could be added to the system." We naturally wonder con- 
cerning the value of this opinion. Has the writer scientifically evaluated the 
work of supervising principals? If so, and the results have shown them to 
be non-essential, then this is not an opinion but a statement of fact. On the 
other hand, if such an evaluation has not been made, from what source has 
the writer derived the right to express an opinion upon the subject? 



The London Teacher for July 7, 1922, calls attention both by editorial 
comment and news item to an action taken by the education committee of the 
London County Council which will be of great interest to educators every- 
where. The report contains a very signincant statement, namely, "we have 
considered this question very carefully and are of the opinion that the children 
would not suffer if the classes mainly composed of children under five were 
taught by the same type of women as was employed for this purpose during 
the war." The type of teacher referred to was the emergency teacher who 
had received a three-months intensive course of preparation for teaching very 
young children. The argument for this action is an economic one, the differ- 
ence in salary between a certified teacher and an uncertified one being about 
one hundred five pounds per year, or something less than five hundred dol- 
lars. An experimental arrangement with a group of one hundred young 
teachers is to be attempted. The question is raised editorially and we may 
well repeat it in this country as to whether it is economical for unprepared 
teachers to teach children of any age. 



The following expression of attitude adopted by the New York Federation 
of Labor in its fifty-eighth annual convention this past June is worthy of the 
most careful consideration of school people everywhere. 

"School statistics show that the great mass of children leave school 
between 14 and 16 years of age, and that the eighth grade or lower is the 
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scholarship attained by this group. Many parents and children regard 
graduation from the vin-B grade as the end of education; and this im- 
pression is heightened by the elaborate public ceremonies attending graduation 
exercises when some overzealous trustee or other prominent citizen attempts 
to advise the graduates on the brilliant careers open to them. There should 
be no break in the continuity of advancement to the higher grades, and 
graduation exercises should only he held on completion of the fourth year in 
high school," 

The chairman of the committee on education, in forwarding this state- 
ment to the school people of the state, recommended the abolition of elaborate 
graduation exercises and the discouragement of the tendency toward elaborate 
apparel for graduates. 



Rochester, New York, has been one of the leading cities of the United 
States in the establishment of junior high school. Four junior high schools 
are now in operation; and by 1925 it is expected that the entire city will be 
on a 6-3-3 basis. The development of the work has been gradual, and the 
Municipal University has devoted part of its energy to the preparation of 
teachers for this type of work. The salaries in junior high schools are the 
same as in senior high schools, and the teachers must have had two years of 
normal-school training, one year of college work, and three years of exx)erience. 

The iirst junior high school in the city was organized in 1915 in the 
Washington school district which has more than 90 percent foreign popu- 
lation. The average carry-over to the ninth year for five semesters previous to 
the opening of the junior high was 58.7 percent. The carry-over for the 
succeeding ten semesters averaged 85.8 percent. In comparison with this, the 
carry-over in the Madison school district, which is a representative American 
section, was 73.6 percent and 78.2 percent for the corresponding periods. 
Such information presents real evidence of the effect of the junior high. 

Assistant Superintendent J. P. O'Hem, who has furnished us with these 
data, further states: "The junior high school is a great factor in Americani- 
zation work. In the Washington section the Jews would remain in No. 9 
school, the Italians in Nos. 18 and 27, the Poles in 22, the Germans in 26, 
etc., until they graduated from the eighth grade. Now all the foreigners 
enter the junior high school before the law allows them to leave schooL They 
touch elbows, become friends, and consequently get rid of their natural 
prejudices and hatreds. The junior high is democratic in offering facilities 
according to needs and abilities and in bringing pupils together at a time 
when friendships are formed and prejudices removed." 



The following communication from Dr. Frank N. Freeman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, concerning some of the work in the educational labora- 
tory there, will be of interest to those who are interested in the development 
and use of refined technique in the evaluation of educational procedure. 

''The investigations of the mental and physical development of chil- 
dren have been conducted for the most part by making measurements or 
tests of different children of different ages. The averages of the successive 
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ages have then been used to construct a curve of development which has 
been regarded as the norm. We have no assurance, however, that such a curve 
represents at all faithfully the course of development of individual children. 
In fact the few studies in which repeated measurements have been made 
in succeeding years upon the same children have indicated that individuals 
deviate to an important degree from such averages. In the second place it 
has not been usual to make a variety of both physical and mental tests of the 
same children in order that the relationship between the different aspects of 
the child's development may be correlated. There have been, it is true, ex- 
ceptions to both of these generalizations. It is desirable, however, that a 
much more comprehensive, systematic, and long-time study of the develop- 
ment of a group of children be made than has been made up to the present 
time. Such a study is being initiated through the cooperation of the educa- 
tional laboratory and the laboratory schools in the University of Chicago. The 
plan contemplates keeping record of the physical measurements including 
X-ray photographs of the bones, making physical and psychophysical tests, 
and making a record of educational achievement and of changes in emotional 
attitudes on the same children for a period of ten years, or as long as the 
children remain in the schools. It will be possible to secure from time to time 
comparisons between the results of these various tests, but the fundamental 
object of the study will be to trace the various forms of development as they 
appear in the same individual children and to study their relationship to one 
another throughout the period of the investigation." 



Inferences from Small Samples and Differences 

In a recent article* in this Journal, Mr. J. W. Heckert has presented an 
excellent plan for determining the value of supervised study in English com- 
position. The improvement of supervised over unsupervised groups is shown 
by the gains over preliminary test scores on the Thomdike-Hillegas Scale. 
Two other types of comparison are made by separating the groups into halves 
according to intelligence (National Intelligence Test), and according to 
initial test score. From all of these plans the writer finds differences in 
favor of the supervised group, and concludes that, ''Supervised study in Eng- 
lish composition is eminently worth while when teachers are able to direct the 
children's efforts intelligently." 

While the plan of this study is admirable, the conclusions from the re- 
sults obtained are open to question because of the small number of cases 
involved (8, 16, 17), and the slight differences in gain. According to Table I, 
the average gain for the supervised group is 2.6 percent. The question arises 
as to whether the difference of 4.4 percent is really significant or not. On 
this point the validity of the whole conclusion rests. The obvious answer is 
to determine the probable error of the difference by the formula 

^Heckert, J. W., "The effect! of tuperrised study in English composition," 
Journal of Educational Research, 5 : 868-80, May, 1922. 
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The quantities P-E.^ and P.E.5 are obtained for the respective mean gains 
from the formula 

P^. mean = .67449 5.2). distribution 



1/ N 
giving 

7.0 ± 1.5 and 2.6 ± 1.4 

The probable error of the difference between the two means is then 

P.E. difference = y (1.5)»+ (1.4)*=:2.1 "' 
Therefore difference = 4.4 ± 2.1 

By making use of Pearson's Tables of the Probability Integral we find 
that the odds are roughly 5 to 1 against these two means being identical, or 
merely random samples from the same population, or that the difference is 
really significant. As a matter of fact the probable errors for such small 
samples are even larger than those given by the above formulae, and the 
chances for significance of the differences even smaller. The usual rule is that 
the observed difference must be three or four times its probable error in order 
to be significant. This places the odds at roughly 100 to 1 against the differ- 
ence being due to sampling. 

Differences and their probable errors have been calculated for the re- 
mainder of the writer's results and are given in the table below. Inspection 
of this table shows that none of the differences are truly significant, the 
greatest odds in favor being roughly 12 to 1. These are hardly safe betting 
odds on which to base scientific conclusions. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the most reliable results revealed by the table are that the brighter 
pupils profit more by supervised than by unsupervised study, and that the 
initially poorer pupils on the test showed the greater improvement. This 
suggests that the bright lazy boy will profit under supervision, while the dull 
hard worker will not, a result often checked by experience. 

Mean Gains and Dipperknces poe Supervised and Unsupervised Groups 



Group 


Supervised 


Unsupervised 


Difference 


Odds for 


Mpah 


S. D. 


Mean 


S. D. 


Significance 


All 


7.0dtl.5 
9.8-1-2.4 
4.3-H1.5 
3.7±2.2 
10.4-H1.6 


8.8 
10.0 
6.4 
9.3 
6.8 


2.6dtl.4 
1.7±1.9 
2.7±2.2 
0.2zb2.0 

4.lHrl.8 


8.5 
8.1 
9.3 
8.4 
8.1 


4 4d:2.1 
8.1d:3.1 

1.6dt2.7 
3.5±3.0 
5.8±2.4 


5:1 


Brighter half 
Duller half.. 
Better half.. . 
Poorer half . . 


12:1 

• ■ ■ • 

• • • • 

9:1 



It is to be hoped that the above experiment will be repeated with larger 
numbers, or adapted so as to reveal greater differences if they exist. If it 
seems inadvisable to use larger groups or different methods of supervision, a 
longer training period might yield significant results. 

Karl J. Holzinger 
University of Chicago 
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Intelligence Tests and College Success 

During the first full week of the present academic year four different 
group-intelligence tests were administered to the one hundred new students en- 
tering Hood College for the first time. One test was given on each of four 
successive mornings. The four tests used were : Terman, Otis, Thurstone, and 
Rogers. 

A study of the scores seems to justify two conclusions: 
1. That the four teats measure the same thing, whatever that may he. In 
support of this first conclusion the following correlations are given (the method 
used is that of the percent of unlike-signed pairs) : 

Coefficient of 

correlation P. E, 

Terman and Otis 90 .01 

Terman and Thurstone 86 .02 

Terman and Sogers 61 .04 

Otis and Thurstone 90 .01 

Otis and Sogers 66 .04 

Thurstone and Sogers 73 .03 

The following correlations were obtained between each test and the 
average of the four tests: 

Coefficient of 

correlation P, E, 

Terman 93 .01 

Otis 97 .005 

Thurstone 96 .005 

Rogers 83 .02 

f . That the thing measured hy these tests in this case was not the thing 
which determined success in college. In other words, the scores derived from 
these tests would not have furnished a satisfactory basis for predictions as to 
the probable success of individual students in the college work of the first 
semester. For when we correlate the intelligence scores with the average col- 
lege grades we get the following results: 

Correlation 

with college 

success P, E, 

Terman 48 .05 

Otis 06 .07 

Thurstone 125 .065 

Rogers 34 .06 

Average of the four tests 45 .05 

We undertook this study with a prejudice in favor of the tests and with 
the belief that the average scores secured from these four tests would furnish 
a much better basis for predicting college success than appears to have been 
the case. The coefficients in the case of the Terman and Rogers tests are good 
enough to be tantalizing. They also arouse the hope and justify the belief 
that it should soon be possible to improve group-intelligence testing to the 
point where we shall get correlations with college success that will run well 
above 0.60. 

In this case the tests have done something with beautiful consistency, but 
that thing is not just exactly the thing that we desired to have done. 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland Elmeb Hoke 
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A Reylslon of the Pressey Primer and Cross-Out Scales 

Four years ago the writers developed two ''brief group scales for meas- 
uring general ability for use in school surveys/' the Frimer Scale and the 
Cross-out Scale. The examinations were the result of a special effort at con- 
struction of scales which should be easy to give and score, inexpensive, and 
readily handled. They involved many radical departures from current prac- 
tices in test building. In consequence, they were offered to the educational 
public with some misgivings as to the reception they might be accorded. Their 
wide-spread use, since that time, would indicate that they filled a real need. 
However, numerous short-comings have also appeared. It has therefore seemed 
advisable to attempt a revision of the series — a revision which this communi- 
cation aims briefly to summarize. 

The revision of the Primer scale has aimed primarily at better adaptation 
to work with first-grade children. One test of the first scale (the form or 
block test) has been entirely eliminated, as too difficult to explain to yoimg 
children. The revised blank shows on the first page a directions test. This 
serves not merely as a test ; it also accustoms the children to the procedure of 
the examination — ^habituates them to moving across the page from left to 
right (something many first-grade children have not yet learned), and so on. 
After taking the first test the children simply turn over the test folder instead 
of opening it; the second test is a revised pictorial absurdities test. The 
blank is next opened to an improved pictorial selection test showing four ob- 
jects to each picture instead of three, in order to cut down the possibility of 
chance success. A revised and improved "dot pattern" test comes last. That 
the scale has in fact been made much more applicable to the first grade may 
be appreciated from the fact that, in a large school recently surveyed by the 
writers, no I-B child scored below 8 points. The scale is even more easily 
given and scored than the original Primer scale. More extensive norms than 
are available for the first form are now available for this revision. 

The first Primer scale was found not entirely satisfactory for the third 
grade; third grade retards scored high, as a result merely of maturity. So 
the new Primer scale has been designed for use in the first two grades only. 
And an ''Intermediate Classification Test" has been devised, to cover grades 
H-VI inclusive. The scale can perhaps hardly be called a "revision" of 
the Gross-out scale. But it is the direct result of the experience gained with 
that scale. It is similarly compact, and even more easy to use. On the first 
page of the small four-page folder appear the directions for all four tests of 
the scale, with examples from each. On the succeeding three pages are the 
96 questions of the test proper, the four tests being arranged in cyde-omnibus 
form. The directions for the entire scale are thus given once for all at the 
beginning of the examination period ; after this the examiner has nothing to do 
but collect the blanks when the time limit is reached. 

The "Senior Classification Test" for Grades VTI-XH is similar in 
organization to the intermediate scale; but the questions are, of course, of a 
more advanced and difficult nature. By thus covering with two scales the 
range of grades previously covered by the Cross-out scale it has been possible to 
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secure a much better differentiation; the grade over-lapping, for instance, is 
much less. 

It is believed that this series of scales will prove* of distinct value as brief 
instruments, for measuring general ability, for use in school surve3r8, and in 
other projects where an inexpensive, easily used, compact examination is de- 
sired. It may be added in closing that complementary examinations for each 
scale are contemplated, after the fashion of the Scale A and Scale B of the 
National Tests; when more reliable ratings on individual cases are desired it 
will then be possible to give the second form on a succeeding day. The total 
rating will then be much freer from the influence of chance circumstances than 
the findings from a single long examination. 

8. L. Pbesset 
Ohio State Unwer^ty L. C. Pbessey 

Superintendent W. W. Lewton of Cicero, Illinois, informs us that his 
school system has been working on the ''project" for the past three years. 
They have experimented, weighed results, and studied all the literature they 
could find on the subject. He feels that they are now seeing light both as to 
procedure and content. 

The following words from a letter are self-explanatory: ''We have found 
some big hurdles that must be cleared. First, the supervisors must be ex- 
tremely well informed and they must be expert salesmen. Second, the propo- 
sition has to be sold to the teacher because the procedure is such a radical 
about-face in schoolroom activity that the 'informational' type of teacher, as 
well as the one deficient in leadership and initiative, will never be able to ob- 
tain results. Third, printed material, outlines, and suggestions are not ex- 
tant. Fourth, our effort is pioneer work. We find it so because the 'problem 
project' is such a catchy phrase that many people have looked upon it as a 
panacea for all school ills." 

We hope that Superintendent Lewton will organize the material which he 
has been gathering in such a way that it may be presented to the educational 
public. 

Some pertinent sentences in the Bulletin on the Measurement of Ability 
in Spelling by the Bureau of Beference, Research, and Statistics of New York 
City are worth passing on for the thoughtful consideration of our readers. 
Bead them carefully, and consider the extent to which you are applying the 
truths stated therein in your own school. 

Improve your instruction by means of standard tests and measurements. 
The setting up of educational standards has resulted in the elimination of 
useless subject-matter. Economy demands that no more time be given to a 
subject than is necessary for the pupils to attain a satisfactory standard of 
achievement. Such standards are provided by educational measurements. 
Simply to know a pupil is below standard in ability is of little value to the 
teacher, because spelling ability is specific and not general. It is important 
that the teacher think of tests and scales as instruments which will enable her 
to make her instructional efforts more effective. Drill to be efficient, must be 
made individual in character. 



Cbutattonal 2les(eattlb ^aaomtion 

(Frank N. Freeman, Secretary and Editor) 



An Analytical Study op the Results of the Woody Arithmetic 

Test in West Allis, Wisconsin 

Communicated by Mr, T. X. Torgerson, 
Department of Educational Measurements 

The Woody Arithmetic Scales were given to 1282 pupils in grades m to vn. 
The tabulation of the scores indicated that the pupils were up to or above 
the norm. The feature of the test which is of most interest to us, however, 
is the use which was made of the results to determine the frequency of error 
and the causes of these errors. The report (a part of which is here sum- 
marized) contains a considerable list of errors for each operation and the 
frequency with which these errors occurred. Space will not permit the print- 
ing of the full list. Table 1, however, gives a summary of data for the five 
most frequent errors in each operation: 

table i. the five most prevalent types op error in each operation 



Error 
Number 



Problem 
Number 



Incorrect 

ANSWERS 

obtained 



Frequency in each grade 
(percents) 



III 



IV I V I VI I VII 



Addition 



1 


35 


9 ft. 20 in. 






15.0 


33.9 


31.5 


2 


36 


20 yr. 29 mo. 






9.1 


33.6 


22.9 


3 


7 


3 


11.9 


10.7 


9.9 


6.2 


2.2 


4 


27 


3/14 




1.1 


5.2 


15.5 


5.7 


5 


24 


183762 




2.1 


5.0 


4.2 


10.5 



Subtraction 



1 


25 


15 5/8 






30.5 


26.1 


11.0 


2 


27 


2 yd. 8 ft. 6 in. 




4.2 


26.5 


24.5 


13.0 


3 


35 


2 2/8 




6.4 


21.0 


21.2 


18.6 


4 


14 


35 


20.3 


14.0 


6.6 


2.4 




5 


14 


1 yd. 9 ft. 3 in. 


21.7 


13.2 


4.6 


2.8 




6 


26 


30 




3.2 


28.6 


33.6 


13.5 



MuUipHcation 



1 


34 


1 






10.1 


26.8 


11.7 


2 


35 


24450 % 






10.1 


20.0 


1.3 


3 


21 


48 M 




4.2 


16.9 


9.6 


2.0 


4 


19 


384 


4.2 


3.9 


14.9 


2.4 


4.8 


5 


22 


40 Ji 




4.2 


13.2 


12.0 


1.3 
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Dinsion 



1 


35 


71 21/531 






.5 


20.4 


26.0 


2 


31 


H 






1.7 


26.1 


16.9 


3 


26 


23 




.7 


8.9 


26.1 


.9 


4 


22 


675 




5.6 


24.5 


19.6 


5.8 


5 


33 


72 12/52 






2.6 


22.0 


13.5 



TABLE n. CAUSES OF ERRORS 



Error 
Number 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



5. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Cause 



Addilion 

Failure to reduce to higher denomination in de- 
nominate numbers. 
The same as 1. 
Multiplication for addition. 
In fractions, adding the nim:ierators for a new 

nim:ierator and tne denominators for a new 

denominator. 
Failure to use the decimal point. 

Subtraction 

Bringing down the fraction from a mixed number 

subtrahend. 
Ignorance of table of linear measure, 
^ilure to reduce answer to lowest terms. 
Failure to pay back. 
Failure to borrow. 
Ignorance of table of linear measure. 

MuUipliccUion 

Addition for multiplication. 

Failure to multiply by the fractional part of a 

mixed nim:iber. 
In mixed numbers, multiplying integers and adding 

fractions. 
Decimal point placed wronff. 
Failure to multiply by the fractional part of a 

mixed number. 

Division 
aXo=a. 

Failure to place decimal point. 
Errors whose cause could not be discovered. 
The same as 3. 
aXo=a. 



From the data which are given elsewhere in the report it is possible to 
determine the causes of these most frequent errors. They are given in 
Table II. A number of very interesting facts appear from this table. The 
first is that, even though the number of errors here represented is small, we 
find repetitions of the same cause. The same cause appears more than once 
in a single operation and is also responsible for the mistakes in different 
operations. For example, the repetition of the failure to place the decimal 
point properly is found in several groups. Another interesting fact is that 
the errors in general appear to be rather trivial. They do not seem to depend 
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in Bome cases so much upon the failure to understsiid bb upon mere cara- 
lessneas. A further elaboration of this type of atudj would prove very 
valuable as & means of correcting or anticipating the errors which pupils 
make in their arithmetic. 



The Bcaui/r or a State-Wide Bitbvey or Silent Beadino ik Iowa 
Comiruinioated by H. A. Greene, 
Extension Division, Slate University of lova 
In the flurvej which is here reported, the Monroe BOent Beading Test 
was given to a large number of schools and systems in Iowa, and the resulta 
were tabulated bj the Extension Division. In all, results were obtained from 
232 school systems, some situated in rural districts, others in cities. The dis- 
tribution of the contributing school systems according to size is given in 
Table I. 

TABLE I. CONTBIBUTINO SCHOOL SYSTEUSa 



oDioUdstcd lehools 







NUHBEB 


Gkoup 


Population 


CmBB 




Leas than 1,000 


55 








1 


2,000 to 2,099 


12 


»■ 


3,000 to 4,999 


11 








VI 


10,000 and above 


12 



> tha eltj ■yitima Uated In t 



Approximately 110,000 eepiefl of the Monroe Silent Beading tests, Form 1, 
irare shipped to the cities cooperating. From the 147 cities and S5 consoli- 
dated school finally reporting, records for 75,276 pupils in grades m to xn 
inclusive were received. Table II shows the distribution of these pupils by 
grades and by size of city. 





TABLE n. 


NDMBER of schools AKI. PUPtLS 






Con- 
























Group 


Group 




Group 






dated 


A 


II 


111 


IV 


V 


VI 




tit 


1,700 


696 


950 


506 


456 


1,100 


4,291 


9,699 




1,571 


687 


1,076 


449 


550 


1,087 


4,134 


9,554 




1,549 


727 




421 


645 


1,085 


4,020 


9,589 




1,666 


752 


1,081 


440 


597 


1.148 


4,047 


9.631 




1,521 


765 




447 


686 


1,014 


3,607 


0,113 




1,532 


721 


1,252 


420 


554 


875 


3,300 


8,654 


DC 


1,005 


706 


853 


233 


288 


876 


2,726 


6,685 




799 


636 










1.798 


4,908 




627 


429 


669 


125 


249 


622 


1.425 


4,149 


XII 


506 


321 


575 


109 


179 


531 


1,073 


3,294 


Total... 


12,376 


6,340 


9,533 


3.272 


4,327 


9,004 


30,424 


75.276 
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The comprehension medians for each grade and group were computed 
from a composite distribution for each group of cities. That is, the scores 
made bj the 1700 third-grade children from the 85 consolidated schools in- 
volved were distributed in a composite frequency table. From this com- 
posite table the median was calculated. 

In the case of the rate medians lack of time prevented the making of 
similar composite distributions. Accordingly, in this case a weighted mean of 
the rate medians for each city group was found. This was checked sufficiently 
to show that the mean was fairly reliable and did not vary noticeably from 
a median calculated from a composite distribution. Evidence recently sub- 
mitted with regard to the significance of Monroe rate scores leads to the 
conclusion that these rate scores are sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes. 

A comparison of the relative level of achievement of each grade of the 
different city groups with Monroe mid-year norms is shown in Table III. 
This table shows the percent that each grade median is of the mid-year norm. 
It is read as follows: the median score for third-grade pupils in the 85 con- 
solidated schools is 67.5 percent of the Monroe norm for the middle of the 
year; the fourth-grade median for consolidated schools is 80 percent of the 
mid-year standard, etc. 

TABLE m. PERCENT THAT GRADE MEDIANS ARE OF MONROE MID-TEAR NORMS 



Grade 



CON- 

BOU- 

DATED 

Schools 



Group 
I 



Group 
II 



Group 
III 



Group 
IV 



Group 
V 



Group 
VI 



Total 



Monroe 
Mid- 
year 
Norms 



Comprehension 



in 


67.5 


67.5 


65.0 


106.0 


92.5 


83.8 


128.0 


93.0 


6.8 


IV 


80.0 


78.5 


93.5 


101.0 


102.0 


85.8 


112.0 


97.5 


12.7 


V 


75.3 


82.5 


83.5 


95.5 


87.5 


92.0 


104.0 


94.0 


17.8 


VI 


92.6 


92.9 


114.0 


121.0 


109.0 


103.0 


113.0 


107.0 


18.5 


yii 


88.0 


88.0 


102.0 


109.0 


106.0 


98.0 


107.0 


101.0 


22.8 


VIII 


86.0 


84.5 


86.5 


104.0 


112.0 


99.8 


103.0 


96.5 


26.0 


IX 


97.8 


98.0 


104.0 


109.0 


127.0 


110.0 


123.0 


113.0 


23.0 


X 


104.0 


103.0 


102.0 


108.0 


121.0 


113.0 


121.0 


113.0 


25.4 


XI 


104.0 


104.0 


112.0 


104.5 


123.0 


124.0 


123.0 


116.0 


27.2 


XII 


105.0 


105.0 


112.0 


97.0 


132.0 


114.0 


120.0 


116.0 


30.0 



Rate 



lU 


79.5 


69.5 


85.5 


100.0 


96.5) 


92.5 


115.0 


91.1 


52.0 


IV 


97.0 


87.5 


91.5 


101.0 


100.0 


85.5 


111.0 


96.5 


70.0 


V 


90.5 


92.0 


93.0 


108.0 


110.0 


101.0 


107.0 


101.0 


87.0 


VI 


96.0 


92.0 


95.0 


106.0 


109.0 


103.0 


108.0 


101.0 


90.0 


VII 


92.7 


92.1 


94.1 


109.0 


110.0 


98.6 


105.0 


100.0 


106.0 


VIII 


88.3 


92.0 


103.0 


104.0 


115.0 


99.0 


109.0 


101.0 


83.0 


IX 


95.0 


95.0 


103.0 


100.0 


108.0 


98.0 


114.0 


102.0 


85.0 


X 


98.2 


94.3 


99.0 


106.0 


119.0 


103.0 


111.0 


104.0 


85.0 


XI 


98.5 


93.5 


100.0 


104.0 


111.0 


105.0 


106.0 


103.0 


90.0 


xn 


95.8 


94.0 


98.0 


98.5 


126.0 


98.0 


104.0 


101.0 


96.0 
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The average scores or median scores made by the various groups of 
pupils may be obtained by multiplying the Monroe norms in the last column 
by the percents given in the main body of the table. 

From Table II it is clear that the Iowa results fall below the Monroe 
mid-year comprehension standards in grades ni, rv, v, and vm. This situa- 
tion can scarcely be considered serious except in the case of the lower grades 
in certain of the small grade schools. It is significant that in practically all 
cases the composite results for the high-school grades lie well above the mid- 
year standards established by Monroe for these grades. It is also noticeable 
from these data that the Iowa results move forward uniformly from grade v 
to grade vi instead of showing the tj-pical break in the curve as revealed by 
Monroe's results. As a matter of fact, from the Iowa results it appears that 
Monroe's norms for the sixth and ninth grades are considerably lower in 
proportion than those for the fifth and eighth grades respectively. It also 
appears that so far as rate of reading is measured by the Monroe test the 
schools tested in this survey are approximately up to standard achievement for 
the middle of the year. 

The foregoing table offers some indication as to the relative level of 
silent-reading ability in the different classes of cities. It will be noticed that 
for cities of Group III the composite median for grades v and xn are the 
only ones which fall below the Monroe norms. In the case of Group VI no 
composite median falls below the norm. A consideration of these results 
seem to justify the conclusion that due to certain factors not identified in 
this report a higher quality of silent-reading comprehension has been developed 
in the larger school system. 

The foregoing data indicate the level of achievement of classes in vari- 
ous types of city schools at the mid-year. In addition to these data, tables 
not reproduced here, have been constructed to show the large variability among 
the scores in individual grades. It is planned to give the test again at the 
end of the second semester. This will indicate the growth which has then 
taken place during a half year. 

Request for Suggestion on Administrative Problems 

Assistant Superintendent Joseph P. O'Hem of Rochester, New York, 
wishes to secure information or suggestions on the following topics: 

1. Promotion. — Based on class work, examination, or both; trial pro- 
motions and, if allowed, for what length of period; promotion based on 
course of study arranged for maximum, average, and minimum essentials; 
responsibility for non-promotion placed on receiving or sending teacher. 

2. Per capita cost. — ^What items are figured into the cost, and what 
divisors are used. 

3. The average number of pupils per teacher and for various types of 
schools. 

4. Salary schedules for different types of service. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION BY TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
OF TEN THOUSAND FIRST-GRADE PUPILS 

Chables S. Bebbt 

Director, FsychologioaX Clinic, Detroit FvhUo Schools, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Michigan 

The plan of organization for the public schools of Detroit, 
adopted by the Board of Education in September, 19 19, provides 
for the education of the pupils in the kindergarten and first 
six grades in large elementary schools with gjmmasiums and 
auditorituns planned to meet the requirements of the platoon 
organization, and for the education of pupils in grades vii, viii, 
and IX in intermediate schools large enough to accommodate 
from twelve to eighteen hundred pupils. "While it is important 
to provide for individual differences in the training of all chil- 
dren, it is doubly so during the adolescent period when these 
differences are more marked than they have been in the earlier 
years. A large intermediate school can provide for these dif- 
ferences by a varied curriculum, and by giving pupils some free- 
dom to select types of work which they prefer."^ 

If the intermediate school is to fulfill its purpose in making 
provision for the adolescent, it is evident that some marked 
changes must be made in the classification and promotion of 
pupils in the first six grades, otherwise a large percent of these 
pupils will reach the age when they can leave school before they 
have completed or even entered the intermediate school. For 
the age-grade census of 1921-1922 shows that 17 percent of the 
pupils in the Detroit public schools fifteen years of age are 
either in the sixth grade or below, or in special classes; and 

' Spain, Charles L. and othen, The intermediate school in Detroit. (The 
Detroit Educational Bulletin. Research Bulletin No. 6.) Detroit: Board of 
Education, 1921, p. 8. 
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that 22 percent of the pupils fourteen years of age are in the 
sixth grade or below, or in special classes. This means that a 
large percent of these two age-groups will never enter the inter- 
mediate school at all, since many of them will become sixteen 
years of age before completing the sixth grade. Yet these 
pupils are the ones that stand most in need of the kind of train- 
ipg and instruction offered by the intermediate school. 

Under existing conditions we make it difficult for pupils of 
superior intelligence to develop the qualities of leadership by 
compelling them to associate with older pupils who resent being 
led by those who are younger ; and we make it difficult for older 
pupils to select their leaders wisely by putting in with them 
those who are younger but brighter. It is true that in adult 
life age is a minor factor in the selection of leaders, but in child- 
hood and youth age has much significance ; for generally speak- 
ing, the older child is taller, heavier, stronger and of superior 
intelligence. 

Education in a democracy should make adequate provision 
for the development into leaders of those who have the greatest 
possibilities of leadership, and at the same time, give training 
in the wise choice of leaders to those who are to follow. By 
the intermingling of pupils of about the same age on the play- 
ground, in the gymnasium, in the auditorium, in social and class 
activities, age ceases to be a factor in the development of leader- 
ship, or in the choice of leaders. 

In order to correct, to some extent at least, the evils existing 
under the present plan of classification and promotion of pupils 
in the elementary grades. Superintendent Cody approved a plan 
during the winter of 1919-1920 for the classification by tests of 
intelligence of all pupils entering the first grade. 

Because of the large niunber of pupils to be examined and 
the necessity for speed, if the results were to be available soon 
after the beginning of the semester when they would be of the 
greatest value, and because of the expense connected with the 
giving of an individual intelligence examination, it was decided 
to devise a group intelligence test for this purpose. The Detroit 
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First Grade Intelligence Test,^ devised by the staff of the Psy- 
chological Clinic, to classify tentatively for purposes of instruc- 
tion pupils entering the first grade, requires no knowledge of 
written English, and correlates .69 with the Stanford-Binet 
based on one hundred unselected cases^ 

The actual examining was done by the teachers of classes 
for subnormal pupils, assisted by the staff of the Psychological 
Clinic. These special teachers, who had previously been trained 
to give the Stanford-Binet, were specifically instructed in the 
method of giving the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 

During the first four days of school in September, 1920, more 
than ten thousand pupils in the b-i were given this intelligence 
examination. The results of these examinations were sent to 
the principals of the elementary schools with the following letter 
of instructions: 

The psychological examination of more than ten thousand b-i pu- 
pils has been completed. The report of the results of these examina- 
tions is submitted herewith. 

In Table I of this report, is given the percent of the b-i pupils 
in the entire city that received each of the letter ratings, A, B, C +, C, 
C — ^, D or E. From this table it is seen that the 8 percent testing high- 
est received an intelligence rating of A; the next 12 percent, B; the 
next 18 percent, C -h; the next 24 percent, C; the next 18 percent, C — ; 
the next 12 percent, D; and the la^ 8 percent, E. In other words, 
20 percent of the children tested received A or B ratings, 60 percent, C +, 
C, or C — ratings, and 20 percent, D or E ratings. 

In Table II is given the percent of b-i pupils in your own school 
that received each of the letter ratings. By comparing Table II with 
Table I, you can readily sec how your b-i pupils compare in intelligence 
with the B-I pupils in all the schools combined. 

In Table III are given the name and letter rating of each pupil in 
your B-I grade. 

It is recommended that you use these intelligence ratings in one 
or more of the following ways : 

I. Arrange the pupils in three groups, the groups to be known as 
Groups X, Y, and Z; Group X to consist only of pupils with an intel- 
ligence rating of A or B; Group Y to consist only of pupils with an 
intelligence rating of C-h, C, or C— ; and Group Z to consist only of 
pupils with an intelligence rating of D or E. By this method X, Y, and Z 
will always designate pupils of about the same grade of ability regard- 

*The revised test, copyrighted by Anna M. Engle, may be secured from 
the World Book CSompany. 
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less of the school in which they may be found. If for any reason, you 
do not find it advisable to follow the grouping suggested, you should 
designate the groups that you may form by symbols other than X, Y or 
Z. The X, Yf and Z groups in the b-i are to be designated as I-B-X, 
I-B-Y, and I-B-Z. The assignment by letter ratings of pupils to Groups 
X, Y, and Z is to be considered tentative. You have the authority to 
transfer a pupil from one group to another as soon as you are convinced 
that he is not properly classified, provided you keep a record of the 
number of and the reasons for such transfers, in order that the Clinic 
may have definite information as to the accuracy of its classification. 
The Psychological Clinic stands ready to assist you in the more accurate 
classification of the apparent misfits by individual examination. 

The pupils who are found to be able to do more work than is re- 
quired of the group to which they belong are to be transferred to the 
next higher group, those who cannot do the work of the group to which 
they belong will be transferred to the next lower group, and those who 
cannot keep up with the lowest group, or Group Z, will be considered 
candidates for the special classes and will be given an individual ex- 
amination by the Psychological Clinic. It is suggested in this connec- 
tion, that the unassigned or coaching teachers could be of marked as- 
sistance in helping classify the apparent misfits. 

The principals who adopt this method of classification are encour- 
aged under the direction of the Department of Educational Research to 
work out courses of study for the X and Z groups, an enriched course 
of study for the X group, and a course in minimtun essentials for the 
Z group. In schools where there are not enough A and B or D and E 
pupils for a single room, it is suggested that two groups be placed in 
the same room, or that like groups from adjacent schools be put together. 

2. In schools where all the pupils, because of congested conditions, 
cannot attend full time, the intelligence ratings can be used to select the 
pupils that stand most in need of full-time instruction. It is believed 
that the pupils with intelligence ratings of A, B, and C + might be so 
grouped and the course of study so organized that they would actually 
accomplish more during a half-day session than they are now able to 
accomplish during a full-day session in the schools where the conges- 
tion is the greatest 

3. In small schools where there are only a few cases of pupils 
securing an A or B rating, these pupils might be given special help by 
the unassigned teacher in order that they may pass quickly into the a-i 
grade. This method was used to advantage in one or two of the schools 
last year where the first-grade children were classified by means of in- 
telligence tests. In schools where there are only a few pupils who re- 
ceive a D or E rating, the unassigned teacher could to advantage gi\t 
these pupils special attention in order that the special class cases may 
receive an individual psychological examination as soon as possible. 
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The percent of pupils receiving each of the intelligence 
ratings deviated somewhat from the figures given in the letter of 
instructions to the principals. Since the points of division fell 
within groups making exactly the same score, rather than arbi- 
trarily divide these groups the percents were changed somewhat. 
The exact percents are found in Figure 1 which gives the intelli- 
gence ratings of the 10,511 pupils in the b-i including 1299 
repeaters. 

The wide range of ability found in the one hundred thirty- 
seven elementary schools is shown by the fact that in three 
schools there were no X-pupils and in seven schools there were 
no Z-pupils. 
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Pttpllt • 
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Latter (HOOP 
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Ratlnf 
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730 e,8 


0.11 


;> « 


1187 10.3 


12.10 


1863 18^ 


90-88 


c.> 


2601 24.7 


28-38 


C ^ T 


1808 17.6 


39-44 


c*i 


1430 14.8 


46-30 


5> « 


Q76 8.8 


31-70 


10611 100.0 


• 






c 

Lottop Ratlacs 

FIGURE 1. THE INTEI.WGENCE RATINGS OF IO,5lI PUPII*S IN 
GRADE B-I, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOW, FIRST SEMESTER, 
1920-21, EXAMINED IN SEPTEMBER^ IQ^O, WITH THE DETROIT 
FIRST GRADE INTEI.UGENCE TEST 

InTELUGENCE in REI.ATION TO AGE AND SEX 

The age of pupils was computed to September i, 1920. A 
pupil on that date between five years ten months and six years 
three months was called six years of age, one between six years 
four months and six years nine months, six and a half years 
of age, and so on 
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Of the 9,249- pupils who-cntered theB-f grade in September, 
1920, 3^7 percent were under six years of age j. 72.5 percent were 
six or six and a half; 17.5 percent were seven or seven and a 
half; and 6.3 percent were over seven. It is evident that six 
and six and a half are the typical ages for entering the first 
grade. By reference to Table I in which are given the ages and 
intelligence ratings of all pupils in the b-i grade including 1,299 
repeaters, it is seen that the pupils under six do not test as high 
as the older pupils. Apparently there is little advantage in en- 
couraging pupils to enter the first grade before reaching six years 
of age, or in having them remain in the kindergarten after that 
age as long as provision is made for the bright pupils in the X 
group and for the dull ones in the Z group. 

The combined distribution of the intelligence ratings of the 
pupils six and six and a half years of age conforms closely to 
the distribution of intelligence ratings for the entire b-i. In 
fact the distribution of the ratings of the six-year-old pupils con- 
forms quite closely to that of the normal surface of frequency. 

Of the pupils in the b-i grade 51.6 percent were boys and 
48.4 percent girls. In intelligence there does not seem to be very 
much difference between the sexes. The girls, however, make a 
slightly superior showing. There were 1.8 percent more girls 
in the X group and 1.5 percent less in the Z group than boys. 
However, these differences are not great enough to have much 
significance. 

At the end of the semester, the teachers and principals were 
requested to report on the ten thousand pupils who had been 
classified by the intelligence ratings. From this report were 
secured the data presented in the following tables. In order to 
save space, pupils are classified into the three groups, X, Y, and 
Z, instead of being grouped under seven headings by the indi- 
vidual letter ratings. It should be borne in mind that in the 
tables in this report and in the discussion based on the tables, 
groups X, Y, and Z mean the original groups formed on the 
basis of intelligence ratings alone — not the X, Y, Z groups 
at the end of the semester after many pupils had been trans- 
ferred by the teachers from one group to another. 
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INTEI.UGENCE IN Relation to Promotion and Amoont 

OF Work Done 

For the purpose of this study the teacher at the end of the 
semester was directed to report all pupils as not promoted who 
had not completed the work scheduled for the regular b-i grade. 
The results are set forth in Table 11. 

table II. intelligence in relation to promotion 





Group X 


Group Y 


Group Z 


TOTAIA 




Nimi- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Promoted 


2201 


96.7 


5259 


85.2 


1168 


62.6 


8628 


83.5 






Not Promoted 


74 


3.3 


914 


14.8 


700 


37.4 


1688 


16.5 


Totals 


2275 


100.0 


6173 


100.0 


1868 


100.0 


10316 


100.0 



It is interesting to note that more than four times as large 
a percent of Y pupils failed of promotion as of X pupils, and 
more than eleven times as large a percent of Z pupils failed of 
promotion as of X pupils. These facts seem to show very clearly 
the relation between intelligence and failure. 

In the final report at the end of the semester, the teacher 
was asked to estimate the "amount of work done" by each 
pupil, taking as her standard the semester's work scheduled for 
the regular b-i grade. The results are set forth in Table III. 

TABI,E III. INTEI.I<IGENCE IN RELATION TO AMOUNT OP 

WORK DONE 



Amount 
OF Work 


Group X 


Group Y 


Group Z 


Totals 


DONB 

(Semesters) 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


K 


40 


1.8 


429 


7.4 


327 


20.2 


796 


8.3 


H 


58 


2.7 


499 


8.6 


300 


18.5 


857 


8.9 


H 


86 


4.0 


724 


12.5 


262 


16.2 


1072 


11.1 


1 


1587 


73.1 


3932 


67.5 


710 


43.8 


6229 


65.0 


IH 


199 


9.2 


126 


2.2 


7 


0.4 


332 


3.4 


2 or more 


200 


9.2 


107 


1.8 


15 


0.9 


322 


3.3 


Totals. . . 


2170 


100.0 


5817 


100.0 


1621 


100.0 


9608 


100.0 
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It is surprising to discover that 28.3 percent of the pupils 
failed to complete a semester's work, yet only 16.5 percent failed 
of promotion. However, it is significant that the percent of 
pupils completing less than three-fourths of a semester's work 
is 17.2 as against the 16.5 who failed of promotion. Appar- 
ently completion of about three-fourths of a semester's work is 
taken as the standard for passing. 

Table III shows that the number who failed to complete a 
semester's work is more than four times as great as the number 
that completed more than a semester's work; and the number 
that completed less than one-half a semester's work is greater 
than the number that completed more than a semester. Com- 
paring the X and Z groups we find that more than six times as 
large a percent of Z pupils failed to complete a semester's work 
as of X pupils. On the other hand, 18.4 percent of the X pupils 
completed more than a semester's work, while only 1.3 percent 
of the Z pupils did so. In the X group twice as many pupils 
did more than a semester's work as did less than a semester's 
work. But in the Z group forty-two times as many did less 
than a semester's work as did more than a semester's work. 
These results seem to show clearly the folly of attempting to 
require all pupils to do the same amount of work in the same 
time. It is a marked injustice to both the dull and the bright 
pupil. We are urging the one to attempt the impossible and 
training the other in mediocrity of performance. 

Intei^ugence in Rei^ation to Attendance and Amount 

OF Work Done 

It may be suggested that these striking differences are not 
so much due to difference in ability as to difference in attend- 
ance. The number of half-days of school in the first semester 
of 1 920- 1 92 1 was one hundred eighty-two. As a large percent 
of pupils attended only half-day sessions because of the con- 
gestion, each half-day session was counted as two half-days in 
order to make the attendance records of pupils on half-day 
sessions comparable to the records of those who attended full- 
day sessions. 
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About two-thirds of the pupils attended 150 half -days or 
more, that is, 82 percent of the time. About one-fourth of the 
pupils were present 100 to 149 half-days, or between 55 percent 
and 81 percent of the time, while 8 percent attended less than 
100 half-days, or less than 55 percent of the time. There seems 
to be little or no relation between intelligence and attendance, 
as the percent of X and Z pupils attending less than 55 percent 
of the time is almost the same. However, the percent of Z 
pupils attending 82 percent or more of the time is not quite as 
great as that of the X and Y groups, although the difference is 
not great enough to have much significance. Evidently the dif- 
ference between X and Z groups in the amount of work done 
cannot be laid to difference in attendance. In Table IV are 
presented the facts of attendance in relation to the amount of 
jvork done by each of the groups, X, Y, and Z. 

From this table it is evident that intelligence is a much more 
important factor in determining the amount of work done than 
is a high percent of attendance. For 10 percent more failures 
to complete a semester's work are found among the Z pupils 
who attended at least 82 percent of the time than are found 
among the X, Y, and Z pupils combined who attended less than 
55 percent of the time. Among the X pupils who attended less 
than 55 percent of the time is found a larger percent of pupils 
completing more than a semester's work and a smaller percent 
completing less than a semester's work than is found among the 
X, Y, and Z pupils combined who attended at least 82 percent 
of the time. 

If the attendance of all pupils were increased to at least 82 
percent, the percent of pupils failing to complete a semester's 
work would be reduced 26 in the X group, 17 in the Y group, 
7 in the Z group, and 15 for all groups combined. That is, the 
X group would profit most, and the Z group least. Apparently 
most of the Z pupils are too far behind to catch up even with 
a much higher percent of attendance. 

A similar study was made of those who failed to complete 
less than three-fourths of a semester's work, and it was found 
that if all attended at least 82 percent of the time, the number 
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of those failing to complete three-fourths of a semester's work 
would be reduced 23 percent. And since, as already stated, the 
percent failing to complete three-fourths of a semester's work 
corresponds very closely to the percent not promoted, the failures 
would be reduced 23 percent, or 4 percent less of all the pupils 
would fail. Evidently if the percent of failures can be reduced 
almost one-fourth by increasing the attendance to at least 82 
percent, the causes of absence are worthy of most careful 
investigation. 

Intei^ugence in Relation to Shifting of Pupii^ and 

Judgment of Teacher 

When the intelligence ratings were sent out to the schools, 
each teacher was instructed to shift a pupil from one group to 
another as soon as she was convinced either that he could do 
more work than the group in which he had been placed by the 
intelligence ratings or that he could not do as much work as was 
being done by his group. 

Of the 7,735 pupils reported on by the teachers, 40.6 percent 
were shifted out of the groups in which they had been placed by 
the intelligence ratings. At the beginning of the semester as 
classified by intelligence ratings the distribution was : Group X, 
21.0 percent; Group Y, 60.7 percent; and Group Z, 18.3 per- 
cent At the end of the semester after the teachers had shifted 
the pupils the distribution stood : Group X, 28.6 percent; Group 
Y, 47.2 percent; and Group Z, 24.2 percent. This increase in 
the size of groups X and Z is probably accounted for by the 
tendency of the teacher to fit the work in the X and Z groups 
to the mod#l child, which would make it too easy for the ma- 
jority of the X pupils and too difficult for the majority of the Z 
pupils with the result that the best Y pupils would be better 
classified with the X group and the weakest Y pupils with the 
Z group. This explanation is further borne out by the fact that 
during the semester complaints were received that a large per- 
cent of the Z pupils was not able to keep up to the standard for 
that group; yet no complaints were received that the X pupils 
were not able to keep up to the standard for their group. 
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At the end of the semester the teacher was asked whether her 
estimate of the pupil's ability agreed with his intelligence rating. 
The results are set forth in Table V. This table brings out the 
fact that the intelligence ratings were confirmed by the judgment 
of the teacher in about 69 percent of the cases. It is worthy of 
remark that while 40 percent of the pupils were shifted out of 

TABI.E V. INTEI^LIGENCE RATINGS CONFIRMED BY TEACHER 





Group X 


Group Y 


Group Z 


TOTAIA 




Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


ber 


Per- 
cent 


Rating? Gonfinned . . 


1696 


77.8 


4039 


67.3 


1153 


63.4 


6888 


68.9 


Ratings not Con- 
firmed 


484 


22.2 


1958 


32.7 


666 


36.6 


3108 


31.1 






Totals 


2180 


100.0 


5997 


100.0 


1819 


100.0 


9996 


100.0 



the groups in which they had been placed by the intelligence 
ratings, yet in only about 31 percent of the cases were the intelli- 
gence ratings not confirmed by the teacher. Apparently, then 
almost 10 percent of the pupils were shifted, not because the 
intelligence rating had incorrectly measured their ability, but 
for other reasons. It is interesting to note that the ratings of 
the X pupils were confirmed in a much larger percent of cases 
than the ratings of the Z pupils. This is only what we should 
expect in view of the fact that more than one-third of the pupils 
come from homes where a foreign language is spoken. The 
judgment of the teacher, based on one semester's acquaintance 
with the pupil is that the intelligence ratings are correct in almost 
70 percent of the cases. 

InTEI^UGENCE IN REI.ATION TO BlRTHPI^CE OF FaTHER 

AND Home Language 

Almost half of the more than ten thousand pupils in the 
B-i grade are of foreign parentage on the father's side. The 
fathers of 25 percent of the pupils were born in Poland, Russia, 
or Italy. The pupils of English and Canadian parentage as 
shown by Table VI are equal in intelligence to those of Ameri- 
can parentage, in marked contrast to the pupils of Italian and 
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Polish parentage. For less than one-third as large a percent of 
these pupils is found in the X group and three times as large a 
percent is found in the Z group as of pupils of American par- 
entage. Yet these two groups constitute i8 percent of the total 
enrollment in the b-i grade. Of course, it will be said that the 
reason for this marked difference is language difficulty which 



TABI«E VI. INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO BIRTHPLACE 

OF FATHER 



Birthplace 

OF 

Father 


Group X 

(Percent) 


Group Y 

(Percent) 


Group Z 

(Percent) 


Number 


Percent 

OF 

Total 


United States 


28.7 


60.3 


11.0 


5272 


51.2 


PnlAnd 


9.0 


54.4 


36.6 


1222 


11.9 






Russia 


15.4 


63.0 


21.6 


707 


6.9 






Canada 


29.6 


61.2 


9.2 


431 


4.2 






Germany 


25.2 


63.2 


11.6 


318 


3.1 






Italy 


6.1 


55.9 


38.0 


679 


6.6 






England 


29.8 


62.0 


8.2 


218 


2.1 






Hunscary 


20.9 


59.1 


20.0 


340 


3.1 






Other Countries 


16.1 


59.1 


24.8 


1111 


10.9 


Totals 


22.1 


59.5 


18.2 


10298 


100.0 



prevents the pupil from doing himself justice in the intelligence 
tests. But if this were the sole reason why do the children of 
Russian and German parentage test so much higher ? They too, 
are supposed to be under the language handicap. However, it 
may be that a larger percent of these pupils hear English at home 
than is the case with the pupils of Italian or Polish parentage. 
Light on this phase of the subject is secured from a study of 
the home language. 

Table VII shows that more than one-third of the ten thou- 
sand pupils in the b-i grade come from homes where a foreign 
language is spoken. It is significant that the pupils who come 
from homes where English is spoken test so much higher than 
the pupils from homes where a foreign tongue is spoken. With- 
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TABLE VII. INTELLIGENCE IN RELATION TO HOME LANGUAGE 



Lanouaob 


Group X 

(Percent) 


Group Y 

(Percent) 


Group Z 
(Percent) 


Number 

OF 

Pupils 


Percent 

OF 

Total 


Kngliflh (white) 


30.0 


59.6 


10.4 


6186 


60.0 


English (colored) . . . 


23.0 


63.7 


13.3 


443 


4.3 


Polish 


10.0 


50.8 


39.2 


1258 


12.2 






Yiddwh 


13.2 


68.9 


17.9 


622 


6.0 






Russian 


10.7 


59.6 


29.7 


84 


0.8 






German 


16.7 


64.7 


18.6 


193 


1.8 






Italian 


6.4 


55.6 


38.0 


650 


6.3 






Other Languages. . . 


15.6 


56.4 


28.0 


897 


8.6 


Totals 


23.0 


59.0 


18.0 


10333 


100.0 



out question, language difficulty accounts to a great extent for 
this marked difference in intelligence rating. How great this 
language handicap is in taking an intelligence test is shown to 
some extent by comparing the intelligence ratings of the pupils 
of German parentage with those who come from the homes 
where German is spoken. In the former case 25 percent are 
found in the X group, and 12 percent in the Z group; while 
in the latter case 17 percent are found in the X group and 19 
percent in the Z group. But while 3.1 percent of the pupils are 
of German parentage, only 1.8 percent come from homes where 
German is spoken. On the other hand, as many pupils come 
from homes where Polish is spoken as there are pupils of Polish 
parentage ; and almost as many pupils come from homes where 
Italian is spoken as there are pupils of Italian parentage. Among 
other things, this may mean that the Italians and Poles acquire 
English with greater difficulty than do the Germans or, that they 
have not been in this country as long. 

It is surprising to find that while 6.9 percent of the pupils 
are of Russian parentage only eight-tenths of one percent come 
from homes where Russian is spoken. However, upon investi- 
gation we found that 80 percent of these pupils came from 
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homes where Yiddish is spoken. This evidently means that 
about 80 percent of the pupils of Russian parentage are Jews. 

As far as I know, we have no reason to think that a child who 
listens to Yiddish at home has any advantage in taking an in- 
telligence test over the child who has Italian as his home lan- 
guage ; or, that the child who listens to German at home has any 
particular advantage over the child whose home language is 
Polish. Yet we find that twice as large a percent of the pupils 
who come from homes where Yiddish is spoken is found in the 
X group and less than one-half as large a percent in the Z group 
as of pupils who come from homes where Italian is spoken. And 
the percent of pupils in the X group who come from homes 
where German is spoken is one and one-half times as great, and 
in the Z group only one-half as great as is the case with those 
pupils who come from homes where Poli A is spoken. 

While the colored pupils test higher than any of the groups 
who come from homes where a foreign language is spoken, they 
do not test as high as the white pupils from English-speaking 
homes, although their average age is four-tenths of a year 
greater. That they apparently are rated too high as compared 
with the Jews, is shown by the fact that they have a smaller 
percent of promotions and a smaller percent completing a 
semester's work. 

Of the groups coming from homes where a foreign language 
is spoken the Jews not only test the highest, but have the largest 
percent completing a semester's work and the largest percent of 
promotions. The Italians, on the other hand, test lowest, have 
the smallest percent of promotions, and have next to the lowest 
percent completing a semester's work. 

While the pupils from families speaking a foreign tongue 
test uniformly lower than the pupils from English-speaking 
homes, yet, on the whole, they have been fairly well classified 
from the point of view of achievement. 

Report op Principals on the X-Y-Z Pi.an 

In the report called for at the end of the semester, the prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools were requested to answer certain 
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questions relative to the course of study for the X, Y, Z groups, 
the number of pupils per teacher, the promotions, the complaints 
of parents, and the good and bad effects of the X-Y-Z plan. 

Eighty-six percent of the principals reporting expressed 
themselves as favoring a different course of study for each of 
the three groups, X, Y, and Z instead of the same course for all 
three groups, each group advancing at its own rate. 

According to the judgment of the principals the average 
number of pupils that can be satisfactorily taught by one teacher 
in the X group is 42; in the Y group, 37; and in the Z 
group, 25. 

Under the X-Y-Z plan, 73 principals, or 63 percent, reported 
more pupils completing the work scheduled for the regular B-i, 
36 the "same" and 7 "less." 

Eighty-seven percent of the principals reported that they had 
received no complaints from the parents due to the classification 
of pupils by intelligence ratings. No principal had any serious 
difficulty with parents. One case reported was that of an irate 
parent, whose wrath quickly subsided when informed that his 
child was not in the "diseased group" as reported by the child 
but in the "Z group." 

In reply to the question as to whether the intelligence ratings 
had been sufficiently helpful to the principals and teachers to 
justify the giving of the intelligence tests, 117 or 95 percent 
of the principals said "Yes," four were doubtful and two said 
"No." Of the two who said "No," one said "No, not where 
the number in the b-i is so small." There were only 17 pupils 
in the b-i in that school. The other principal said "No, the 
teacher could gradually shift pupils according to their ability 
even though no test had been used." 

In reply to the question asking them to state specifically any 
bad effects they had noticed resulting from the X-Y-Z classifica- 
tion, 94 or yy percent of the principals said they had noticed 
no bad effects. The bad effects mentioned by the remaining 23 
percent may be summarized as follows : 

Some pupils misplaced by the intelligence ratings. 
The Z pupils may feel stigmatized. 
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The teacher of the Z pupils becomes discouraged because of their 
slow progress. 

Three groups are difficult for one teacher to handle. 

The Z teacher has too many pupils to do satisfactory work. 

The Y and Z groups lack incentive; competition with the more 
capable pupils furnished this. 

Dissatisfaction of some parents who expected all pupils in the X and 
Y groups to be promoted. 

Asked to state specifically the good effects they had noticed 
resulting from the classification of pupils into the X, Y, and Z 
groups, the principals mentioned the following : 

There is more rapid progress of the brighter pupils. 

The pupils' individual needs are much better met. 

Poor pupils receive more help. 

It has a good effect on parents who are inclined to blame the teacher 
because of a dull child's slow progress. 

The teacher's strength and energy are better used. 

It enables the teacher to adapt the course of study to suit the needs 
of each group. 

Slow pupils do not become discouraged. 

The teacher has more sympathy for the Z group, when placed in 
her charge as a unit 

It results in greater satisfaction to both pupils and teachers. 

There is a larger percent of promotions. 

No time is lost in organization at the beginning of the semester. 

Teachers enjoy the work more. 

There are more leaders in each group. 

The slow child is aroused to do his best by proper competition. 

Pupils that should be in special rooms are discovered. 

It gives the teacher a much clearer vision of the work before her. 

The slower pupils receive encouragement by going forward a grade 
a year even though they do not do as much work as the pupils in the 
brighter groups. 

Each group is enabled to do more intensive work for time is not 
wasted by emphasizing work already familiar to part of the class. 

It makes possible a greater study of individual differences than 
ever before. 

Summary and Conci^usions 

I. By means of a group intelligence test the pupils entering 
the first grade were classified with sufficient accuracy to be of 
marked help to the teachers. The accuracy of the intelligence 
ratings was confirmed by the judgment of the teacher in almost 
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70 percent of the cases. Ninety-five percent of the principals 
reported that the intelligence ratings were of sufficient value to 
justify their being given. 

2. The pupils from non-English-speaking homes tested 
lower than those from English-speaking homes. Language diffi- 
culty accounts in large part for this difference. 

3. Of the pupils who come from non-English-speaking 
homes, the Germans tested the highest and the Italians the 
lowest. 

4. Mistakes in the classification of pupils by the intelligence 
ratings were corrected by the teacher, who was directed to shift 
to the proper group any pupil who in her judgment had been 
misplaced by the intelligence rating. 

5. The classification of pupils by means of intelligence rat- 
ings greatly increased the interest of the teacher in the study of 
the individual child. This fact was brought out repeatedly in 
the reports of the principals. 

6. Most of the principals favor the development of different 
courses of study for the X, Y, and Z groups. 

7. It is essential that different methods of instruction be 
developed for the bright and dull groups, that is, for the X and 
Z groups. Within a few weeks after the pupils had been classi- 
fied by the intelligence ratings the supervisors of the elementary 
grades began to receive urgent calls for assistance in the teaching 
of the Z pupils. The teachers now realized, doubtless many of 
them for the first time, that they had a large number of pupils 
who could not satisfactorily be taught by the usual methods. In 
order to meet these urgent requests the supervisory staff of the 
elementary grades developed a little book entitled "Toys and 
Games," which has been of marked value in the teaching of the 
Z pupils. 

8. The parents make no serious objection to the classifica- 
tion of their children by means of intelligence tests as soon as 
they learn that the purpose of this classification is to give the 
pupil a better opportunity. 

9. The X-Y-Z plan is merely one step in the direction of the 
individualization of instruction, the equalization of opportunity. 



THE FUNCTIONS OF TESTS AND SCALES AS FOUND 
IN RECENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 

A. G. Capps 
School of Education, University of Missouri 

The recent origin, the rapid development, and the extensive 
use of educational tests and scales, with indications on every 
hand that they will be more extensively used by all types of 
school people, make it fitting that we examine critically the 
functions which have been assigned to them. In collecting the 
various functions of tests and scales we examined three sets of 
sources: first, educational journals and magazines which are 
filled today with discussions of the uses or functions of tests 
and scales as conceived both by the school people in the field and 
by the research workers in our teacher-training institutions; 
second, recently appearing textbooks in the field of education; 
third, the statements of the authors who constructed the tests 
and scales. Most of the clerical work was done by Miss L. Alice 
Wilhite, a student in the School of Education, University of 
Missouri, and Mr. W. J. Saupe, an instructor and student in the 
same institution. 

In our examination of these sets of sources we were amazed 
at the number and variety of assigned functions. One examining 
these claims would doubtless come to the conclusion that tests 
and scales form the master-key that unlocks all doors in the 
educational mansion. We are happy, also, to do homage to the 
ingenuity of educational practitioners and writers. In fact so 
many and so varied were the attributed functions that we found 
it impossible to devise a scheme of classification under which we 
could subsume all of them. Our task was further complicated 
by the fact that it was often difficult to determine, by judgment 
based upon the author's statements, the category to which a given 
function should be assigned. 

In our search for a suitable scheme for classifying the func- 
tions of tests and scales we tried the following ones: (a) 
generic functions; (b) functions based on the school officer 
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using the tests and scales; (c) functions based on the mental 
reactions of the pupils; (d) functions based on the subject 
matter tested; and (e) functions based on the changes in school 
administration, organization, supervision, and methods. Follow- 
ing the line of least resistance, however, we adopted Haggerty's 
scheme of classification^ chiefly because his categories are fairly 
well defined. Nevertheless, we often found it necessary to be 
loose constructionists. 

The following tabulation gives the results of our investiga- 
tions of not less than fifty different educational books and maga- 
zine articles. 

' Classification op Pupils 

Number of Authors 
Mentioning 

To detect the superior, mediocre, and weak students for pur- 
poses of classification and reclassification 29 

To discover the special difficulties of individuals 2 

To discover the psychological stages of development i 

J Organization 

To test one administrative device against another 4 

To determine the need for organization of special classes. . 2 

To discover definite methods of improving a program i 

To determine the optimum size of classes i 

V Course op Study 

To establish definite objective standards of achievement... 19 

To determine the subjects which need emphasis 6 

To determine the standards of achievement on the basis of 

the relation of successive grades 4 

To determine the relative value of textbooks on the basis of 

results secured 2 

To determine minimal essentials i 

To determine the need of specialized curricula i 

To determine whether or not the course of study is properly 

bridging the gap between the grades i 



'Haggertj, M. £., Specific uses of meiUttremenU in the solution of school 
problems, Beventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Edncation, Pt. 11, 1917. pp. 25-40. 
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Methods of Instruction 

To diagnose the work of individual pupils 34 

To discover the efficiency of various methods 19 

To stimulate invention of new devices and the improvement 

of methods 9 

To release bright pupils from further work after attaining , 

the standards 3 

To establish in the teacher a scientific attitude 3 

To determine whether or not a class is up to standard when 

received from another teacher 2 

To demonstrate to the deficient pupil his need of drill 2 

To steady the teacher's estimates 2 

^^o detect the fact in case more time should not be spent 

with retarded pupils * 2 

To determine where to place the emphasis in instruction. . . 

To determine the type of drill needed 

To enable the teachers to give help in proportion to the need 

of the pupils 

To enable the teachers to give recognition in proportion to 

merit 

To enable the pupils to know definitely what is expected of 

them 

To stimulate the pupil to excel his own record 

Time Devoted to Subjects 

To guide in the proper apportionment of time to various sub- 
jects and school activities 5 

To aid in finding out how much time is required for a specific 
task 2 

Supervision 

To compare classes and systems with one another and with 

standards 35 

To measure educational products quantitatively and quali- 
tatively 17 

To aid supervisors to determine quickly and accurately the 

progress of students and classes 15 

To reveal the actual conditions 6 

To detect the strong and weak points in teacher's work 6 

To diagnose the work of a class 4 

To measure the progressive increase in achievement 4 

To enable the superintendent and supeprisors to work where 

most needed 3 

To show the teacher that he needs better methods and when 

he has them 3 

To give definite, unanswerable argument for the changes in 
a system 3 
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To stimulate public opinion by showing the need in definite 

form 3 

To measure the efficiency of various features of the system 3 

To obtain closer checking up of the results 2 

To promote teachers on the basis of real merit 2 

To enable the superintendent to locate the strong, mediocre, 

and weak students 2 

To give definite information to parents 2 

To find out the nature of the educational product 2 

To test the efficacy of a new program i 

To determine the type of help and the amount i 

To furnish definite standards for judging efficiency i 

To produce steady and wholesome rivalry between the prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils i 

To enable the superintendents, principals, and teachers to see 

definitely the size of their task i 

To find the relation that rate bears to results achieved i 

To discover the factors that condition efficiency i 

To bring the board to see the nature of the problem i 

Since it was assumed that the foregoing functions were mu- 
tually exclusive, we found fifty-six different ones according to 
the statements of writers in the books and journals devoted to 
education. 

Granting that the functions most frequently mentioned in the 
preceding tabulation were the most important ones, the following 
summarizing table was derived: 

1. To compare the classes and systems with each other and with 

the standards. 

2. To diagnose the work of individual pupils. 

3. To detect the superior, mediocre, and weak students for pur- 

poses of classification and reclassification. 

4. To discover the efficiency of various methods. 

5. To establish definite objective standards. 

6. To measure educational products quantitatively and quali- 

tatively. 

7. To aid the supervisors in determining quickly and accurately 

the progress of students and classes. 

Functions According to the Authors of the Tests 

For the most part the functions given in the preceding sec- 
tions are those conceived by schoolmen in the field. Their state- 
ments indicate the uses to which they have put tests and scales in 
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their everyday work. However, assuming that those who derived 
the tests and scales saw more clearly their functions, we exam- 
ined statements by ten authors of tests and scales. Taking fre- 
quency of mention as a basis for deciding the relative importance 
of functions, we derived the following tabulation : 

Number of Authors 
Mentioning 

To aid teaching by showing pupil status 7 

To diagnose a pupil's work 5 

To aid supervision by showing class status 4 

To be accurate and reliable measurements 3 

To aid testing methods 2 

To show the differences between systems 

To show the differences between individuals 

To measure the ability of pupils (individuals) 

To measure the teaching ability of teachers 

To measure the efficiency of the text 

To check on the teaching done 

To locate the weakness of the pupil 

To furnish data for prognosis and educational guidance. . . . 

To aid in making cost studies 

To show results in a scientific and business-like manner 

To measure accurately some one function 

Altogether these ten authors give sixteen different functions 
of tests and scales. 

A comparison of the two tables of functions reveals (a) that 
school people make many more claims than the authors, and (b) 
that for the more important functions the two groups of people 
agree rather closely. 

The more important types of purposes represented in the 
statements above may be summarized as : 

1. Standardization — Definition of goals, subject-matter, meth- 

ods, conditions, etc. 

2. Classification — Pupils, teachers, etc. 

3. Comparison — School systems, organizations, conditions, 

methods, devices, teachers, pupils, progress, etc. 

4. Diagnosis — Discovery of defects and their nature. 

5. Experimentation — Discovery of new and better procedures. 

6. Publicity — Measurements of all kinds for use in selling cam- 
paigns. 



THE THEORY OF DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION AS 
APPLIED TO HANDICAPPED PUPILS IN THE 

ELEMENTARY GRADES^ 

J. E. Wallace Wallin 
Director State Bureau of Special Education, Miami University 

The theory of differential education, as well as its justifica- 
tion, rests upon two basic orders of demonstrated fact: first, 
the fact that large individual differences exist in the original and 
acquired make-up of children and in the rate of the growth and 
development of their powers and capacities ; and second, the fact 
that children who exhibit certain well-defined kinds and degrees 
of specific or generic differences require special physical and 
hygienic treatment or educational training. This is either be- 
cause the ordinary treatment does not eradicate or adequately 
ameliorate their handicaps, or because it does not furnish suffi- 
cient opportunity for the development of their special capacities. 

Pronounced individual differences have been found in chil- 
dren's health, physique, and intelligence, and in their pedagogi- 
cal, social, moral, emotional, and instinctive development. It is 
unnecessary to summarize the many studies, based on tests and 
observations, which have revealed these differences. Briefly 
stated, we know that in physical health children vary from those 
who score almost perfect in better babies' contests to those who 
border on impotence because of disease, formative defects, mus- 
cular asthenias, and dystrophies. In a detailed examination of 
the physicians' statements on 872 of my consecutive clinic cases, 
I. find that the number of defects and diseases as reported in the 
children's past histories varied from none to 10 — ^the latter in 
the case of a high grade feeble-minded girl whose diseases were 

^Presented, in part, before the section of Psychology of the Ohio Academy 
of Science, April 14, 1922. 

I have preferred not to discuss the question of educational differentiation 
as applied to superior or supernormal children. This question is more compli- 
cated than the question of training defectives, and we know far less about 
it than we do, for example, about the education of the deaf wldch has been 
intensively studied since 1620 (manual method) or since 1740 (oral method), 
and the education of the feeble-minded which has been studied since 1801. 
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chicken pox, croup, whooping cough, measles, enuresis, diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, pneumonia, spasms, and meningitis. The 
same cases varied in respect to defects revealed at the time of 
the examination from none to 7 (7 in the case of an imbecile 
girl, viz., anterior obstruction or deflected septum, enlarged ton- 
sils, right otitis media, slight deafness, dental caries, poor ner- 
vous tone, and hydrocephaly). 

A comparison of the scores made in anthropometric measure- 
ments by a group of 428 eight-year-old boys in a typical Ameri- 
can city showed that those in the highest ten-percentile were 
1.26 times taller than those in the lowest ten-percentile; that the 
best group was 3.4 times heavier than the poorest group and 3.4 
times stronger, as determined by hand grip ; that the best group 
had 2.6 times more lung capacity, as determined by the 
spirometer, and could perform 7.1 times more work, as deter- 
mined by the ergograph. The differences found in this age 
group were fairly typical of the differences discovered in other 
age groups. X-ray photographs have shown that children of the 
same age may differ by six years in anatomical age. In physio- 
logical age boys may differ by five and a half years measured 
by pubescence, while in dentition the difference will range from 
4 to 6 years according to the tooth compared. 

An examination of the age-grade distribution for white chil- 
dren from grades i to viii compiled as recently as June, 1920, 
in two large school systems which had at that time already 
segregated a considerable number of children in special classes, 
showed that 23.5 percent of the pupils were retarded from one 
to eight years in the one system, and 59.4 percent from one to 
ten years in the other (ages six and seven being considered nor- 
mal for grade i). Had the defective pupils in the special classes 
been included the figures would have been larger. The average 
difference in the chronological ages of the children per grade 
(based on the average of the differences found between the 
youngest and the oldest pupils in each of the eight grades) 
amounted to ten years in the school system with the smaller 
amount of retardation. In this system there were 3.5 times as 
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many retarded as advanced pupils. Standardized educational 
tests have shown that children in the same grade often differ by 
four or five grade steps in their educational attainments. The 
various factors which produce these wide variations in the peda- 
gogical status of children of the same age are well known. One 
of the important factors is the difference in the ability or intelli- 
gence of the children. 

In intelligence children vary from the profound idiot to the 
potential genius. Based on the I. Q.'s obtained by the Binet 
scale when given to pupils in all the elementary grades of a cer- 
tain school system, the ablest pupil proved to be 2.6 times as 
bright as the dullest one. An average group of children of the 
same age in the grades have been found to differ by five years 
or more as determined by the same scale. Based on group 
tests, which we have just given to the first grade in the Miami 
practice school, the score of the ablest pupil was 19.5 times as 
high as the score of the poorest pupil in the Pressey Primer 
Scale, 12 times as high in the Myers Mental Measure, and 2.3 
times as high in the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test* 
Based on the I. Q. in the Stanford Binet the ablest pupil among 
the first-grade children of the Miami Practice School was 1.8 
times as bright as the dullest pupil ( from I. Q. 77 to I. Q. 145 ) . 

We should probably find similar differences in the emotional, 
temperamental, instinctive, and character traits of children were 
it possible to apply the methods of standardized measurement 
to these components of personality. We know that children 
may vary from states of depression or dejection, bordering on 
hypochondria, to states of gaiety, exaltation, rapture, and 
euphoria, bordering on hypomania; from states of excitability, 
nervous erethism, and sometimes furor or "chorea insaniens," to 
states of profound apathy or stupor ; from states of indifference, 
disinterestedness or emotional vacuity almost to psychopathic 

'The large differences in the spread of ability shown in these tests is due 
in part at legist, to the difference in the fineness of the nnit of measurement. 
We have already shown that the spread of ability is much greater in the 
group than in the individual (Binet-Simon) tests of intelligence, so-called. 
WalUn, J. E. W., ''A comparison of three methods for making the initial 
selection of presumptive mental defectives," School and 8oc%ety, 13: 39. 
January 8, 1921. 
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enthusiasm or hysterical lability of mood; from pathological 
reticence to uncontrollable logorrhea; from utter lack of mod- 
esty to excessive prudery; from blasphemy to fanatical religi- 
osity ; from heinous cruelty to morbid compassion. 

The existence, then, of these and other differences of which 
we have not even hinted, constitutes the scientific presupposition 
on which the doctrine of differential education is based. There 
are doubtless many educators of distinction even to-day who, 
while conceding the premises, do not grant the educational con- 
sequences deduced from the facts of individual differences. 
They feel that the differences in large measure are not in- 
eradicable, but that they can be leveled or attenuated by a com- 
mon process of educational treatment They also feel that the 
best interests of a democracy demand that at least all the chil- 
dren in the grades (excepting only the most extreme deviates) 
should be required to pursue a course of study which is uniform 
in its cultural and literary ingredients, and that only thus will 
it be possible to elevate the cultural and intellectual level of the 
people of the nation — a condition devoutly to be desired in a 
government in which the people rule. 

It is not now our purpose to examine the grounds of this 
argument but merely to formulate briefly, and rather dogmatic- 
ally, two principles of educational differentiation and segrega- 
tion, which will make possible the organization of flexible, ad- 
justable systems of special classes and schemes for providing 
special assistance for deficient or defective pupils in the ele- 
mentary grades, arid to illustrate their application to various 
types of such pupils. The principles may be stated thus : 

First, all children who are educable but so defective physic- 
ally or mentally that they are incapable of being trained for self- 
support, self-control, or independent existence under the condi- 
ditions obtaining in the locality in which they reside, should be 
assigned as early as discovered on full time to appropriate spe- 
cial public school classes or schools for the t)rpe of training 
which their disabilities require. Moreover, if the children are 
not properly controlled, protected, and supported at home, they 
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should be placed under guardianship or in a residential institu- 
tion, either before or after receiving training in the special 
classes of the public schools, and either temporarily or perma- 
nently, according to the requirements of each case. 

Second, less gravely defective or deficient children who are 
trainable for independent existence in society but who cannot 
successfully cope with the requirements of the regular grades, 
or whose special needs cannot be adequately met by the ordinary 
instruction, should be assigned on full or part time to special 
classes, groups, divisions, or courses either for corrective train- 
ing, or for special aid in the regular program of studies. Such 
classes, groups, or divisions should preferably be conducted in 
the regular grade buildings. Children thus assigned who possess 
the potentials for restoration or rehabilitation should be returned 
to the regular grades as soon as possible, while the others should 
be continued in the special classes or receive such special aid as 
may best serve their individual needs. Whenever possible two 
or three special classes should be organized in each center, so 
that the pupils may be properly graded or so that the instruc- 
tion may be departmentalized. 

These principles represent a defensible, conservative attitude, 
I believe, toward the question of special class organization. In 
practice they mean that the large majority of pupils in the ele- 
mentary school will receive a fairly uniform training in the regu- 
lar grades, while those who are handicapped will be given indi- 
vidual attention and specialized training as long as required. 

Let us illustrate the application of these principles to the 
training of a few well-marked t)rpes of maladjusted school 
children. 

Blind and deaf pupils will receive full-time assignments to 
special classesl or schools in which appropriate methods and 
devices are employed and special t)rpes of training afforded. 
According to the 1920 census there was one blind person for 
every 2000 in the general population of the United States. Some 
estimates give the same ratio for the deaf (the 1920 census 
figure has not yet been announced). After a number of years 
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of such instruction, children of good mentality might be retained 
in these classes only during certain periods of the day, when 
the teachers would prepare them for reciting with the sighted 
or hearing pupils in the regular grades. Pupils with only a slight 
degree of auditory or visual acuity, and pupils whose vision or 
hearing would deteriorate under use should be assigned to con- 
servation of hearing or conservation of vision classes. The 
number of pupils who are thus visually handicapped has been 
given as 0.4 percent in a Massachusetts estimate and 0.06 percent 
in an Ohio estimate, the large difference probably being due to 
differences of standard. The number of semi-deaf, on which we 
have no reliable data, would vary with the standard of auditory 
acuity adopted. None of these pupils should be retained in these 
classes after medical treatment or educational training had made 
it possible for them to participate without undue handicap in 
the activities of the regular grades. Here, again, the pupils 
who are less handicapped physically and who are abler mentally 
might be prepared during certain periods of attendance in the 
conservation classes to recite with the normal pupils. Pupils 
with deteriorating vision if prepared for reciting with normal 
pupils should not, however, be given work which involves eye 
strain. 

Crippled children who could not otherwise get to school 
should be furnished transportation. They should be kept in 
special schools with separate divisions for the feeble-minded and 
very backward, as long as they receive and require special physi- 
cal treatment and educational training, such as heliotheraphy, 
physiotherapy, orthopedic surgery, and industrial training. 
When no longer in need of special physical treatment or when 
no further benefits accrue from such treatment, they should be 
transferred either to the regular grades or to such other types 
of special classes or schools as will adequately meet their edu- 
cational and vocational needs. The government takes no census 
of the crippled. On the basis of a German enumeration in 19 10 
we should have over 133,000 crippled children in the United 
States. 
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The large majority of speech defectives can be given speech 
corrective training singly or in groups during certain periods 
of the week. The small number of speech defectives who should 
be segregated in special classes for more continuous training and 
supervision or for the protection of the other pupils, should be 
returned to the regular classes as soon as the disability has been 
corrected. It is essential in most if not in all cases to secure 
cooperation from the home. Based upon my St. Louis survey, 
almost 3 percent of all the children in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of large cities suffer from various degrees of speech 
defect or disorder.' 

Children who are ungovernable, delinquent, or truant should 
be transferred to special schools if feeble-minded or to ungraded 
class if backward. Intellectually normal delinquents and back- 
ward delinquents who do not respond to the ungraded class 
regime, and tmstable or neurotic delinquents should be placed in 
special day or residential schools, separately maintained for boys 
and girls, and should be retained in such schools until they can 
be returned without detriment to themselves or to the other 
pupils. No accurate statistics exist on the number of pupils in 
the schools requiring assignment to classes of this type. But in 
1918 there were 63,762 delinquent children in institutions in the 
United States, or six per ten thousand of the population. 

Feeble-minded pupils should be segregated in special centers 
or schools, preferably, I believe, apart from the regular ele- 
mentary school, from the time that they can be identified with 
reasonable accuracy until they leave school. At the age of 13 
or 14 the higher-grade cases should be transferred to shop or 
industrial centers. I prefer separate centers for boys and girls 
of this type. The boundary lines for this group should be con- 
servatively drawn both at the bottom and at the top. The regu- 
lations which I drew up for the state of Missouri provide that 
mental defectives should be admitted to these classes who, on the 

■WaUin, J. E. W., ''Bepoit of speech defects in the St Louis public 
schools." Sixtieth annual report of the Board of Education of the oUy of 
St. Lome. 60: 174-211, 1915-16. Wallin, J. E. W., ''A census of s^Mech 
defects among 89,057 public school children — a preliminary report." Sc^wol 
amd Society, 3: 213-16. February 5, 1916. 
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one hand, may grade as low as three years mentally or have an 
I. Q. as low as 30, and who, on the other hand, may grade as 
high as nine years mentally or have an I. Q. as high as 70, as 
determined by individual tests. This pves a range of seven 
mental years and a range of 40 I. Q. 

I am convinced, after years of experience in administering 
special public-school classes, that the range of mental and peda- 
gogical ability represented between these limits is as large as it 
should be from the standpoint of the best interests of the chil- 
dren and the efficient administration of instruction, emphatically 
so if the pupils of these varying grades of ability must be taught 
in the same class. The precise limits indicated above are con* 
fessedly somewhat arbitrary, as all standards must be if they are 
to be rendered workable at all in the hands of different officials. 
Of course, one would scarcely want to enter for the first time 
a thirteen-year-old child with a three-year mentality in a public- 
school special class, nor would one want to retain very long a 
low-grade child who was incapable of making any improvement. 
Nevertheless, I have observed fairly satisfactory progress in 
some low-grade cases who appeared to be quite hopeless at first 
One may easily become too drastic in rejecting children from 
the special classes as uneducable. Moreover, the benefit of the 
doubt should also be given to the child who grades along the 
upper boundary line. The upper limit of 70 I. Q. \rfiich we 
have set for these classes is admittedly too high in the case of 
some children. It is not well to be too precipitate in assigning 
a child to a class for the feeble-minded. It would be a very 
grave injustice to compel a backward child to spend all his school 
days in such a class. To assign to these classes children with 
I. Q.'s as high as 107 and to insist that they must remain, as I 
have found to be true, is a wanton crime against childhood. 

I am quite convinced that the number of children who should 
be assigned to these classes in the average school system is very 
much less than the figures frequently suggested, namely two, 
three, or even four percent. For the large school system in 
which I spent seven years in examining educational deviates the 
number is only about one-half of one percent. 
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There is need for an intermediate class — call it "ungraded," 
"observation," "adjustment," or what not — for the following 
types of children: subnormals who are on the borderline of 
feeble-mindedness, having an I. Q., say, as low as 65 or possibly 
lower; those who are very dull or backward; those who are 
mentally retarded but capable of restoration; those who are of 
good mentality but pedagogically retarded; and those who are 
of uncertain mentality. The borderline cases and many of the 
very dull and backward would have to remain in the ungraded 
class until 13 or 14, when they should be transferred to an ele- 
mentary industrial school. If the children are admitted while 
young they should be given every benefit of the doubt, and should 
receive a large amount of instruction in the literary branches for 
several years, the instruction being concretely presented. But 
when their limitations in the literary subject matter have been 
convincingly established, they should be given an increasing 
amount of industrial arts work, partly because of the value of 
the industrial training, and partly to render the literary work 
concrete and meaningful. These children should, of course, 
receive more literary instruction than the feeble-minded. Some 
would in time have to be transferred to the classes for the feeble- 
minded, while others would be restored to grade. 

This borderline-backward group is many times larger than 
the feeble-minded group, and would in my experience, include 
three or four percent of the elementary enrollment in a large 
school system. 

Above this group comes the restoration group consisting of 
the pupils to whom we have referred as merely mentally retarded 
or as merely pedagogically retarded in one or more branches. 
The number belonging to this group cannot be estimated with 
any degree of precision, but it is much larger than the combined 
feeble-minded borderline-backward group. This group can be 
reached by many types of administrative adjustment: full-time 
or part-time assignment to ungraded classes for intensive in- 
struction and aid in the regular studies, with a view to restora- 
tion to a regular grade as soon as possible ; assignment to small 
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groups during certain periods of the day for coaching in weak 
branches ; reciting with a lower grade, as well as with their own 
grade, in the branches in which the pupils are weak; the pro- 
vision of assistant teachers according to the Batavia plan to 
bring up the laggards and to insure equal progress for all ; the 
organization of parallel differentiated courses of study, accord- 
ing to the Cambridge plan/ or the Baltimore (1898) and Santa 
Barbara plans ;" the institution of quarterly or semi-annual sys- 
tems of promotion; the improvement and motivation of the 
instruction in the regular grades, especially by rendering it more 
concrete and meaningful (through the use of correlation, cores 
of interest, projects, etc.). 

In each of the above groups except the lower grades of the 
feeble-minded a small number of pupils are subject to special 
pedagogical disabilities, resting upon a central defect, which 
seem to be largely ineradicable. Thus, some pupils varying in 
general intelligence from the high-grade feeble-minded to the 
supernormal never acquire any competency in arithmetic or in 
reading. I am more familiar with the latter defect, having found 
among 2,774 deficient children coming to a psycho-educational 
clinic 98 children classifiable as cases of dyslexia, and 16 as 
cases of visual aphasia ; or a total of 1 14 word-blind cases, 95 
of whom have been subjected to special analysis.' 

Finally, how shall we discover the children in need of spe- 
cial consideration? We should have available for some or for 
all of the pupils the results of thorough physical examinations, 



'The revised, IDIO, plan provides two parallel courses, the hasel course 
(for most pupils) requiring eight jears and the other ai jeara (for gifted 
pupils) to complete. The gifted pupils do one-third more work each jear. 
A number of transfer points between these courses make it possible for pupils 
to take any amount of time from six to eight years or even longer, to complete 
the grades. 

■During the first six years there are three courses, namely, for the slow, 
average, and superior pupUs. All the pupils spend the same amount of time 
in each grade, but the abler pupils secure a ricner course. The slowest pupils 
cover only the minimum essentials. Pupils can be transferred from group to 
group according to individual requirements. Above the sixth grade tiie work 
is departmentalixed, many studies arc provided, and promotion is by subjects. 
The superior students are permitted to take extra subjects. 

•Walliu, J. E. W., "Congenital word-blindness — some analysis of cases." 
Training School bulletin, 17:76-84, 93-99. September-October, 1930. 
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of inquiries into the developmental, pedagogical, personal, and 
family histories, and of standardized educational and psycho- 
logical tests. Over a decade of experience in making more than 
3,500 clinical examinations has convinced me that where it is 
possible to secure a carefully filled out pedagogical record from 
a well-trained, intelligent teacher, the results of the so-called 
attainment or efficiency tests are not essential for a satisfactory 
evaluation of the child's pedagogical status. Trained and ex- 
perienced teachers and principals can, if they will, rate pupils 
in their school work more accurately than they are given credit 
for in the current test literature. They can offer pedagogical 
information regarding a child which it is absolutely impossible 
to secure from any standardized educational test. Nevertheless, 
even in such cases the attainment tests furnish corroborative 
evidence or a check on the school rating. Naturally when no 
school reports are available or when only indifferent or poor 
reports can be obtained, the scores from the standardized tests 
are of very considerable value. 

Recently we have entered upon a period of trenchant criti- 
cism of the assumptions, validity, value, and claims of the group 
tests of intelligence. This wave of criticism is partly due to the 
extravagant claims made by the test publishers, and by an ava- 
lanche of uncritical and laudatory articles put out by a legion of 
amateur scientists. It is also due to the lack of consistency among 
the scales themselves and to the discrepancies frequently found 
between the test results and other criteria. When the doctors dis- 
agree the patients suffer, and the public becomes alarmed. When 
different group tests disagree in the rating of any considerable 
number of pupils the validity of the tests is immediately brought 
into question. In comparing the ratings obtained in five group 
tests of intelligence given to a class selected at random from the 
upper elementary grades of a school in New York, it was fotmd 
that for over 18 percent of the children the difference in the 
mental age ratings varied from 25 months to 31 months as com- 
pared with the average rating obtained in all five tests. The 
corresponding differences when the individual scales were com- 
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pared, having regard for the plus and minus deviations, varied 
from 38 to 49 months (Stenquist). 

Recently at the Miami University practice school the pupils 
in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were given the Stanford- 
Binet, the National, the Illinois, and the Pintner Non-Language 
group tests. The pupils in the first grade of the same school 
were given the Stanford-Binet, the Pressey Primer, the Myers 
Mental Measure, and the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test. 
The median difference in the intelligence age rating of the upper- 
grade pupils obtained by the Stanford-Binet and the Illinois Ex- 
amination (the only scales with directly comparable norms) 
amounted to 11 months, varying from no difference to 46 
months. The differences ranged from 13 months to 46 months 
in 43.8 percent of the cases, and from 25 to 46 months in 17 
percent. 

Among the first-grade pupils the discrepancy was quite as 
great. The material is being analyzed and will be made available 
in another article. On the basis of ranks the displacement of 
individual pupils was from 0.5 to 31.5 steps. This is to be taken 
in connection with the fact that the number of pupils taking all 
the tests was 34. 

If for each test the pupils are placed in quartiles no two tests 
agree on more than a third of the pupils who should be assigned 
to either of the middle quartiles. Even in respect to the first and 
fourth quartiles, where agreement would be expected to be great- 
est, in only four out of ten comparable pairs of ratings do any 
two tests agree on more than half of the pupils who should be 
assigned to these quartiles. 

Psychologists have for years been proceeding on the assump- 
tion that a fairly high correlation coefficient obtained by one of 
the recognized correlation formulas is proof of the value or 
validity of the test. But the correlation coefficient has often, 
in my experience, proved to be a clever device for concealing the 
true state of affairs — a fictitious refuge in our search for se- 
curity. With a high correlation coefficient between a group test 
of intelligence and the Binet-Simon individual test, I have fre- 
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quently discovered large discrepancies in rating when a careful 
analysis has been made of the individual cases.*^ Plus and minus 
deviations are not neutralized or concealed when individual cases 
are compared. After all, differential education must rest upon 
a careful consideration of the special needs of particular indi- 
viduals ; and we must know whether each of those with whom we 
are concerned are accurately scaled by the test used. Even a high 
correlation coefficient can not demonstrate the accuracy of a par- 
ticular measurement. Moreover, the use of group intelligence 
tests as a means of prognosticating success in the different sub- 
jects of the curriculum has been beset with grave difficulties 
because of the low correlations frequently found, especially 
among college students. The correlation coefficients have varied 
from almost zero to 0.60 or 0.70, most of them being less than 
0.50. In the junior and senior high schools the correlations seem 
to be higher, but they very rarely reach the degree of correlation 
required by Toops in tests of vocational aptitude. He is reported 
to require a correlation of over 0.75 or 0.80 with actual achieve- 
ment before the tests are of value to the employer, or before 
they have any advantage over present methods of selection. 
Most of the literature regarding the success of sectioning pupils 
in the elementary grades on the basis of group intelligence tests 
is extremely laudatory, but it is sadly in need of critical 
evaluation. 

I have never ventured to make any individual diagnoses on 
the basis of the results from group intelligence tests. I have 
felt that they might be of considerable value in making prelim- 
inary selections of the most deficient children for further exam- 
ination. But, in an experiment with a group intelligence test 
in the St. Louis schools, I found that, by selecting the pupils 
reported as the most deficient in intelligence by the teachers and 
principals on a prepared form in accordance with prescribed 
instructions, a slightly larger percent of mental defectives 
was secured than by selecting the pupils who made the lowest 



'Wallin, J. E. W., **A comparison of three methods for making the initial 
selection of presumptive mental defectives." School and Society, 13: 31-45, 
January 8, 1921. Other data are in preparation. 
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score in the group test Some of those who made a very low 
score or no score proved to be normal or nearly normal when 
individually examined.® It should be remembered, however, that 
those who were reporting my cases had had considerable experi- 
ence in proposing children for examination as candidates for 
classes for the feeble-minded. In another school system the 
group tests might have proved superior to the school staff. 

The schools will probably continue to employ group intelli- 
gence tests as an aid in determining who among the extreme 
deviates shall be selected for an individual examination. This 
will be especially true where there is no other available method 
of comparable reliability. But it may be doubted whether the 
practice of running all children through group intelligence tests 
as a periodic, routine measure will justify the time and expense 
involved ; or whether we can group children with accuracy into 
fast, average, and slow sections purely on the basis of group 
intelligence tests, certainly not until the tests measure more con- 
sistently than is the case at present. Even then, many other 
factors must be considered in educational grouping, such as 
special interests, abilities and disabilities, physical and emotional 
maturity, health, and prior training. We are, of course, speak- 
ing of the group tests in current use, all of which measure im- 
perfectly only a small segment of intelligence, or of intelligence 
plus attainment under arbitrary and unnatural conditions. Some 
time in the future with more highly perfected group tests it may 
be possible to do the things of which I am now dubious.® 

With respect to the use of the individual scales, such as the 
Binet-Simon, I think there can be no doubt of their value, 
especially when they are applied to the type of individuals for 
whom they were devised, namely, the feeble-minded and seri- 
ously deficient children in the elementary schools. Over twelve 
years of constant employment of the Binet-Simon scale in clini- 
cal examinations has convinced me that it has considerable value 
as a measure of the potential ability of the feeble-minded and 

•/bid, p. 31 fp. 

*One cannot, howeyer, even with accurate measures classify pupils for 
instruction purely on the basis of the intelligence age or the I. Q. 
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very inferior for wrestling with the work of the schools. This 
is no doubt due in part to the fact that the scale is to some extent 
an educational scale (It certainly is not a test of "pure native 
ability," whatever that may mean). Although still imperfectly 
constructed and standardized, this scale gives us an independent 
estimate of a child's ability, which is practically indispensable 
in the absence of authenticated histories or other reliable evi- 
dence. When reliable facts are otherwise available on which to 
base a judgment, it adds additional certainty to the diagnosis; 
and in all cases it enables us to get a more accurate rating of a 
type of ability which we have been designating general intelli- 
gence than can be otherwise secured. Certainly the Binet rating, 
even allowing for a margin of error, is incomparably superior 
with the vast majority of subnormals to any intelligence rating 
or mental diagnosis based on a physical examination. It is no- 
toriously true that a physical examination gives no accurate 
knowledge of mental status except in a few special t)rpes in which 
the associated mental peculiarities are well known. The Binet 
tests, or a similar scheme of tests, will probably always render 
an indispensable service when used in conjunction with tests of 
motor, mechanical, and educational ability, and with the dis- 
cretion and insight which come from a knowledge of anomalies 
of behavior in the fields of volition, motility, intelligence, in- 
stinct, emotion, and character. 

Such tests are not without value in the hands of anyone who 
can give them accurately and who understands the art of making 
individual psychological examinations, but they are not a short- 
cut to erudition or a substitute for the scholarship and interpre- 
tative power which come from years of specialized study of the 
abnormal cases themselves. In using intelligence tests, whether 
group or individual, let us not forget that the securing of a test 
score is the beginning and not the end of the process. The secur- 
ing of a score has all too frequently been considered the "be-all 
and the end-all" of an examination. A test score is something 
calling for further analysis. It is an x to be interpreted. To 
suppose that any intelligent person who can administer tests is 
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competent adequately to analyze, interpret, and classify and to 
serve as director of a psycho-educational clinic or of a so-called 
bureau of tests and measurements concerned with psycho- 
educational diagnoses is to fly full in the face of the demon- 
strated complexity of human behavior and classification.^^ 

^^The writer has consistently challenged this assumption during the past 
decade (see The Mental Health of the School Child and the Problems of Sub- 
normality). The American Psychological Association has by a resolution 
called attention to the qualifications needed by psychological examiners, the 
clinical section of this association has established high eligibility qualifica- 
tions for membership, while the State of New York has established minimum 
requirements for psychological practitioners. In spite of these facts two 
amateurs were last year appointed at the salaries of university professors as 
heads of divisions in two large public school systems having charge of the 
classification of mentally abnormal children. One of these persons (who is 
receiving the highest salary ever paid in the position) had never before given 
a single educational or psychological test, nor made any study whatever of 
the pathology, symptomatology, or nosology of mental abnormalities. The 
other had just fiinished an arts course in college. When a prominent social 
worker in one of these cities protested against this kind of appointment, he 
was told that an expert was not wanted in that system, but a person who 
could give tests, take orders, and leave it for some one else to classify and 
assign the children as he saw fit. Such practices probably will not be curbed 
until a constituted committee of the American Psychological Association turns 
the light of publicity upon the offending systems. 



THE CALCULATION AND INTERPRETATION OF 

PERCENTILE RANKS 

L. L. Thurstone 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Absoi,ute and Relative Ranks 

It is sometimes desirable to state the relative standing of an 
individual with reference to the other members of a group. This 
is usually done by giving him a rank. Thus if there are seven- 
teen persons in a group the person who ranks highest is given a 
rank of seventeen and the lowest person is given a rank of one. 

If we are told that a person has a rank of 27 we do not 
know whether he ranks high, average or low, unless we also 
know the number of individuals in the group. If a person ranks 
27 in a group of 29, he ranks high relative to the group. If he 
ranks 27 in a group of 1000 he is relatively low. When desig- 
nating an individual by his absolute rank one must also state 
the number of individuals in the group with which he is com- 
pared. The absolute rank of an individual member of a group 
is his numerical position when all the members of the group 
have been arranged in order from the lowest to the highest. The 
highest numerical rank is given to the person who ranks high- 
est. In this sense the designation of absolute ranks differs from 
the customary expression of calling the best person "first." In 
statistical language "one" means the lowest numerical score, no 
matter what the meaning of the score may be. 

In order to avoid the necessity of stating the number of 
cases involved in designating a person's relative position by 
rank one may express the absolute rank in terms of percentile 
rank. In this case one states the rank that the person would 
have if there were one hundred members in the group. If there 
are fifty individuals in a group the middle person would have an 
absolute rank of 25 but his percentile rank would be 50. A per- 
centile rank is so calculated that it indicates the percent of the 
group which ranks below the specified percentile. A person who 
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has a percentile rank of 72 exceeds 72 percent of the group and 
is exceeded by 28 percent of the group. 

The median score is always the 50th-percentile. The upper 
quartile is always the 75th-percentile, and the lower quartile is 
always the 25th-percentile. 

When several individuals have the same score, a certain 
assumption is made concerning their ranks. Consider the ten 
individuals designated by the following scores : 

Individual: abcdefghij 

Score: 16 24 24 35 41 56 56 56 72 83 

These scores are arranged from the lowest to the highest 
Now if we designate these indivduals and their scores by abso- 
lute ranks, we have the following arrangement : 

Individual: a b c d E F G 

Score: 16 24 24 35 41 56 56 

Absolute Rank: 1234567 

But B and c have the same score and consequently they 
should have the same rank in order to state fairly their relative 
position in the group with which they are compared. This is 
done by assigning to each of these two persons the same rank, 
namely their median rank. The revised statement of absolute 
ranks is then as follows : 

Individual: abcdefghij 

Score: 16 24 24 35 41 56 56 56 72 83 

Absolute Rank: i 23/^ 2j4 4 5 7 7 7 9 10 

In this case b and c who have the same score, 24, are given 
the same absolute rank, namely 2j/^, and the three individuals, 
F, G, and H who have the same score, 56, are given the same 
absolute rank, namely 7. The total number of ranks assigned is 
ten because there are ten individuals in the group. No indi- 
vidual is given the rank of 6 or 8, these being skipped in order 
to balance the ranks for the small groups of equal scores. 

The same assumption is made concerning percentile ranks. 
Suppose that one hundred individuals are ranked from the low- 
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est to the highest and that the twenty highest individuals all have 
the same score. It would be unfair to assign a percentile of 8i 
to one of these twenty persons and a percentile of lOO to an- 
other when both have the highest possible score. In cases of this 
sort all twenty are given the same percentile rank, namely 90, 
which is the median precentile rank of the twenty individuals 
who have the same score at the top of the group. The same 
assumption is made for groups of identical scores in the middle 
range of the distribution and at the lower end. As a consequence 
it is possible to assign percentile ranks in such a way that no 
individual gets a percentile of 100 even though several of them 
have the highest possible score. 

Cawui^tion of Percentii^e Ranks 

In the accompanying table we have the calculation of the 
percentile ranks for the Liberal Arts freshmen at the University 
of Texas in an intelligence test. The first two columns indicate 
the class intervals, two columns being used to specify the lower 
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and upper limits of each class interval. The third column gives 
the midpoint of the class interval. The fourth column gives the 
frequencies. The sum of the frequency column is of course the 
total number of cases, n, which in this illustration happens to 
be 86o. 

The next step is to label the three percentile columns, the 
lower percentile, the upper percentile, and the midpercentile, re- 
spectively. This is done because the percentile rank which be- 
longs to the bottom of a class interval is not the same as that 
which belongs to the upper edge of that class interval. The mid- 
percentile between these two is assigned as the percentile rank 
for the whole class interval. The failure to take this bit of logic 
into consideration accounts for many inconsistencies in the cal- 
culation of percentile ranks. 

The first step in the actual calculation is to determine the 
rate which is the reciprocal of the total number of cases. In the 
illustration of the accompanying example, the total number of 
cases is 86o which is n. The rate is i/n or 1/860 which is 
.001162. This can be determined either by performing the indi- 
cated division or directly from Barlow's Tables or any other 
similar tables. 

Every class interval represents a percentile range. In the 
fifth column we have the lower limit and in the sixth column 
the upper limit of the percentile range for each class interval. 
The upper limit of the percentile range for any given class inter- 
val is identical with the lower limit of the percentile range of the 
next higher class interval. This may be seen by inspecting the 
tabulated calculations. The percentile rank which is finally given 
to all the individuals in any class interval is the midpoint of the 
percentile range for that class interval. This is tabulated in the 
last column. 

After the rate has been determined one registers this num- 
ber in a calculating machine. In the illustration here given the 
rate would first be added six times (corresponding to the first 
frequency of 6) ; and the machine would then show .006 which 
is the upper percentile rank for the class interval 20-29. The 
lower percentile rank for the lowest class interval is of course 
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zero and the upper percentile rank for the highest class interval 
is necessarily i.oo. Add the rate nineteen times more in the 
machine and it will then show .029. This is in reality nothing 
but cumulative addition. The upper limit .006 for the class 
interval 20-29 is .identical with the lower limit .006 for the class 
interval 30-39. Record these percentiles and add the rate cumu- 
latively 56 times which will show .094 as the upper percentile 
for the next class interval. 

When the whole column has been completed, one will have 
added the rate n times (.001162 X 860) which will give i.oo 
for the upper limit of the highest class interval. The calcula- 
tion of percentile ranks is greatly facilitated by using a calcu- 
lating machine such as the Burroughs adding machine with the 
attachment by which the setting may be shifted to the right and 
to the left. 

Stated briefly the percentile ranks are calculated by adding 
the rate cumulatively as indicated by the frequency coltunn. The 
sum thus obtained immediately before adding the frequency for 
any given class interval is the lower percentile rank for that class 
interval. The sum obtained after the class frequency times the 
rate has been added is the upper percentile rank for that class 
interval. With the help of an adding machine the calculation of 
percentile ranks such as those of the illustration requires only 
three or four minutes. Any clerk can be taught to do this work ; 
and the method here described affords an automatic check on the 
accuracy, because the last sum must necessarily be unity. 

The Percentii^e Curve 

The percentile curve is a curve which shows the relation 
between the given variable, such as scores, and percentile ranks. 
By means of a percentile curve one may ascertain at a glance 
the percentile rank corresponding to any given score. The rank 
is of course with reference to the group whose distribution is 
represented by the curve. The percentile curve is in reality a 
cumulative frequency curve in which the frequency ordinates 
have been stated as fractions of n. 
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In Figure i we have the percentile curve for the frequency 
table and percentile calculations in the accompanying table. The 
base line represents scores in the test and the ordinates represent 
percentile ranks. By consulting the table we find, for example, 
that the class interval 80-89 ^^^ ^ percentile rank of .65. This 
agrees with the curve which has an elevation of .65 for the mid- 
point of the class interval 80-89. 

Note that the class interval 80-89 has a corresponding per- 
centile range from .569 to .735. This range is indicated on the 
graph by a short vertical line extending from the level .569 to 
the level .735. We can therefore read directly from the chart 
the percentile range for each class interval. Note that this ver- 
tical line is drawn not at either end of the class interval but 
directly above its mid-point. The curve is plotted by drawing 
these vertical lines as indicated by columns 5 and 6 in the table. 
The curve is drawn through the mid-points of these vertical lines. 
In practice one may therefore eliminate the calculation of the 
mid-percentiles since these can be plotted by inspection with suffi- 
cient accuracy for all practical purposes. When one becomes 
accustomed to this work it is possible to eliminate the third, 
sixth, and seventh columns in the table and to determine these 
facts graphically. 

In practice it is found that with a small number of cases the 
curve would not be smooth if it were drawn strictly through the 
mid-points of the vertical lines. For this reason one sometimes 
generalizes the curve by smoothing it so as to pass as nearly as 
possible through the mid-points of the successive vertical lines. 
This gives a smoothed percentile curve. The reasoning by which 
a percentile polygon is smoothed into a percentile curve is sim- 
ilar to that of the smoothing of a frequency polygon into a 
smoothed frequency curve. However, when a frequency curve 
has been smoothed it is only fair to the reader of one's report 
that the vertical lines be inserted because they represent the 
actual observations. The reader can ascertain at a glance to 
what extent the curve has been smoothed by noting the deviation 
of the curve from the mid-points of the vertical lines. It should 
also be observed that the percentile polygon is more readily seen 
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to be continuous than the corresponding frequency polygon. 
Even when the frequency polygon is quite irregular, the per- 
centile polygon or curve which is plotted on the same drawing 
and to the same scale will be relatively continuous or smooth. 

PrOPERTI^ of the PERCENTII.E CURVE 

(i) The percentile curve is asymptotic to the base line or 
zero and also to the percentile rank of lOO. The percentile curve 
theoretically never reaches zero nor lOO. Therefore it is theo- 
retically impossible for any individual to have a percentile rank 
of zero or a percentile rank of lOO. This fact is probably not 
generally recognized. 

(2) The median score can be read directly from a percentile 
curve because it is the score which corresponds to the 50th-per- 
centile. In the illustration we find that the 50th-percentile gives 
a score of 77 which is the median of the group. This saves con- 
siderable labor in calculating the balanced median. 

(3) The upper quartile can be determined in a similar man- 
ner because the upper quartile point is the 75th percentile. In 
the illustration the 75th-percentile corresponds to a score of 92. 
The lower quartile point corresponds to the 25th-percentile which 
in the illustration is 63. When the percentile curve has been 
plotted it is therefore not necessary to calculate the quartile 
points because these can be read directly from the graph. From 
these facts one may of course also determine graphically the 
quartile range or the semi-interquartile range as desired. 

(4) The mode is defined as the point on the base line of a 
frequency curve directly under the highest ordinate of the curve. 
The mode is therefore that score which occurs most frequently 
in the distribution. This can be determined approximately from 
the percentile curve by selecting the point on the base line di- 
rectly under the steepest part of the percentile curve. Since the 
percentile curve is in reality a cumulative frequency curve it 
should be clear that the steepest part of the percentile curve is 
directly over that score which occurs with the highest frequency. 
While this graphical determination is only approximate it may 
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be sufficiently accurate for practical purposes and it saves con- 
siderable labor in computation. 

(5) When two distributions are to be compared, considerable 
information may be obtained by simply inspecting the percentile 
curves for the two distributions. Thus, for example, the ranges 
of the distributions may be compared by inspecting the respective 
ranges of the two percentile curves. The variabilities of the two 
distributions may be compared by inspecting the relative slopes 
of the two percentile curves. The steeper the general slope of 
the percentile curve the smaller is the variability of the corre- 
sponding distribution. The two medians may also be compared 
graphically. 

Construction of the Percentii^e Curve 

When a percentile curve is to be constructed it is not neces- 
sary to perform all of the calculations indicated in the accom- 
panying table of data. I prepared that table so that it would 
be complete and so that it would show all the steps that are 
implied in the calculations. 

In practice it is only necessary to calculate the figures in col- 
umns one, two, four, and five. But when the calculations are 
made with an abbreviated form it is absolutely necessary to keep 
in mind that the percentiles recorded in the fifth column are not 
the percentiles that are to be assigned to the adjacent class in- 
tervals. The percentiles recorded in the fifth column indicate 
the lower percentile of the percentile range for each class interval. 
In order to locate the upper percentile for any class interval it is 
necessary to consult the percentile recorded in column five for 
the next higher class interval. This becomes easy with prac- 
tice because the figures are then immediately transferred to a 
chart which facilitates the interpretation. 

Graphicai, Cai,cui.ations of Percentii.es 

It is possible to calculate percentile ranks without any nu- 
merical calculation whatever. I have illustrated a graphical 
method in Figure 2. Let us suppose that we have a frequency 
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table with the scores arranged in class intervals and the corre- 
sponding class frequencies. Let there be i6o cases in the distri- 
bution arranged in class intervals of ten along the range from 
zero to 170. Plot the accumulated frequencies in the form of 
vertical lines over the mid-points of their respective class inter- 
vals. The lengths of these lines would be equal to the actual 
frequencies according to the frequency scale at the right end of 
the diagram. Draw a smooth curve A through the mid-points 
of these vertical lines. This is the accumulated frequency curve. 
In the diagram the lines representing the class frequencies have 
been omitted in order to avoid confusion. The accumulated 
frequency curve A can be used to determine the absolute rank 
of any member of the group. What we want, however, is a sim- 
ilar curve which gives the percentile rank instead of the absolute 
rank. Draw on the left edge of the diagram any suitable scale 
running from zero to 100 to represent percentile ranks. 

The graphical construction is made as follows. Locate any 
point C at random on the elevation of the top of the curve A. 
Locate the point E directly under the point C and on the eleva- 
tion of 100 on the percentile scale at the left of the diagram. 
From these two points, C and E, draw straight lines to any point 
D on the base line of the diagram. 

Assume any point F on the curve A. Draw a horizontal line 
from this point to its intersection with the upper diagonal line 
at G. Drop a vertical line from G to its intersection with the 
lower diagonal line at H. Draw a horizontal line from H to a 
point K directly under the starting point F. This point K is 
the point on the percentile curve corresponding to the point F 
on the curve of absolute ranks. Proceed similarly with a num- 
ber of other points on the curve A. In the lower part of the 
diagram I have indicated the same procedure for another point 
F' on the curve A. 

Draw a smooth curve through the points so located. This 
will be the desired percentile curve B. The procedure is very 
easily carried out on a drawing board, in fact, much easier than 
the verbal description would indicate. In plotting the original 
curve A of accumulated frequencies one should be careful to 
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draw the cur\-e through the mid-points of the vertical lines 
which represent the class frequencies. 

An automatic check on the plotting of this curve is obtained 
in the fact that the total elevation of the vertical lines for curve 
A should equal the total number of cases in the distribution 
which in the illustration was 156. 

Where suitable calculating machines are available I should 
not recommend this graphical procedure. It is then best to deal 
with the numerical frequencies and the numerical forms of the 
percentile ranks as indicated in the accompanying frequency 
table. 

It is essential that those who use percentile ranks consider- 
ably in the tabulation of educational and psychological measure- 
ments should understand tlie fundamental properties of the per- 
centile curve. If one becomes accustomed to the calculation of 
the percentile ranks correctly, one will not be inclined to tolerate 
rough and ready guesses for the percentile ranks that should be 
assigned to given scores. The most frequent error in the assign- 
ment of percentile ranks to given scores is in the form of a con- 
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FIGURE 1. PERCENTILE CURVE CORRESPONDING TO TABLE 1. 
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FIGURE 2. A GRAPHICAL METHOD OF CALCULATING 
PERCENTILE RANKS 



stant error. This is caused by the fact that the percentile is 
determined either for the upper edge of a class interval or for the 
lower edge. This percentile is used for the whole class interval 
instead of the one which corresponds closely to the mid-point of 
the interval. The error is avoided by following the procedure 
illustrated in the accompanying frequency table with percentile 
calculations. 



A CRITICISM OF TESTS REQUIRING ALTERNATIVE 

RESPONSES 

H. H. Hahn 
State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska 

Before further use is made of "Yes-No Questions," "Same- 
Opposite Tests," "Alternative Questions," or "True-False State- 
ments" for testing mental ability or achievement in subject 
matter, the nature and reliability of such tests should once more 
be critically examined. In this article this form of tests will be 
discussed, first, as to its accuracy and, second, as to its influence 
on teaching when used to measure achievement. 

Obviously one of its dangers is the guessing factor. Because 
the right answer is either "Yes" or "No," "True" or "False," 
"Same" or "Opposite," one has a chance of guessing one-half of 
the answers correctly. For this reason an attempt must be made 
in scoring to eliminate the effect of guessing. The method 
adopted is to subtract the wrong from the right answers, and 
to accept the remainder as an accurate measure of ability or 
achievement. But does subtracting the wrong answers from ihe 
right eliminate the effect of guessing from the test? 

If one holds that by subtracting the wrong from the right 
answers one eliminates the guessing factor, no more and no less, 
one must assume that individuals in such tests always guess an 
even number of times; for if they should guess an odd number 
of times the effect of guessing could not be wholly eliminated by 
this method. One must further assume that if an individual 
happens to guess wrong the first time his second guess must be 
right, his third wrong, his fourth right, and so on, guessing 
wrong and right alternately; for if he should guess wrong or 
right twice in succession, the method could not eliminate the 
guessing effect. That the law of chance does not operate even 
approximately in this way can easily be demonstrated. 

For the following experiment seventy buttons were used. 
These buttons were alike in every way except that thirty-five 
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were white and thirty-five were black. They were placed in a 
small paper sack and thoroughly mixed. Then, a blindfolded 
person drew out twenty-five buttons, one by one, the sack being 
shaken well after each drawing. This was repeated 25 times 
with the results shown in Table I. In this experiment the 25 
repetitions of the performance are to represent 25 individuals 
taking a yes-no test. The white and black buttons indicate 
wrong and right guesses, respectively. Therefore, in Table I 
w means white button or wrong guess, and b means black button 
or right guess. The capital letters at the left of the table indi- 
cate the 25 performances, and the numbers at the top indicate 
the number of drawings. If we assume now that each indi- 
vidual guessed five times in answering the 25 questions (the first 
five answers being the guesses), and if we score the results by 
the method of eliminating the guessing factor, we find that the 
respective scores of the individuals tested are as follows: o, 15, 
o, o, 5, o, 5, o, 5, o, o, o, 25, 15, o, 15, 5, 5, 5, o, 5, 15, 5, 5, 5. 



TABI^E I. — RESUWS OF DRAWING 25 BUTTONS 25 TIMES FROM A 
BAG CONTAINING 35 WHITE AND 35 BI^CK BUTTONS 
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The median of the whole group is increased by 5 and the aver- 
age by 6. If each guesses seven times, their respective scores 
are increased by 5, 15, 5, o, o, 5, 15, o, 5, o, o, 5, 25, 25, o, 15, 
5f 5» 15, 5» i5f 15, o, 15. In this case the median is increased 
by 5 and the average by 8. If every answer is a guess, then their 
respective scores are 45, 5, o, o, o, o, o, o, o, 25, 5, 5, 45, 5, 25, 
o, Sf i5» i5» 5. o, 15, 5, 35, 5. The median of the group is 5 
and the average is 10. 4. Eight guesses per individual would 
increase the median by 10 and several individual scores by 30. 

Of course, guessing by the human mind is not so mechanical 
a process as drawing out buttons, but the more complex activity 
is likely to be the more irregular. It is true that when the 
individual guesses "No" several times in succession it prepares 
him for a "Yes" ; but this tendency to alternate on the part of 
the mind is likely to be offset by the fact that when several 
white buttons are drawn out in succession the black buttons be* 
come more numerous than the white. This is not true of the 
"Yes" and "No" supply. Then, too, mind-sets are likely to 
increase the irregularity. They are permanent and operate in 
the same direction throughout the entife test In all probability 
the law of chance would not operate again as it did above, but 
no one can doubt that it would refuse to perform as the advo- 
cates of the test in question assume it to operate. 

But if one argues that the guessing factor and no more is 
eliminated by subtracting the wrong answers from the right, one 
must still further assume that every wrong answer is a guess; 
otherwise, if the wrong answers are subtracted, they will cancel 
not guesses but actual achievements. That only guesses cause 
wrong answers no one would care to assume. To justify the 
test one must assume, in the fourth place, that just because a 
certain number of answers are wrong, the sante number of right 
answers must be guesses. If 10 answers are wrong and 10 
right, is one justified in the assumption that the individual 
tested is in possession of no facts ? 

But the guessing factor is not the only reason why such a 
test cannot measure accurately mental ability or achievement. 
In the first place, the test with its method of scoring credits 
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negative acliievement, a kind of achievement that has httle, if 
any, social value. For instance, "No" as an answer to the 
question, "Is warm air heavier than cold air?" is scored as cor- 
rect. It shows on the face of it that the individual knows warm 
air is not heavier than cold air. But does the answer show that 
he knows cold air is heavier than warm air? His inference is 
correct if he thinks there is no difference between the two in 
weight. This objection holds with reference to every question or 
statement to which the right answer is "No" or "False" if it is 
used for the purpose of testing information. Is it possible to 
find out what a thing is by asking what it is not ? 

In the second place, the test credits dependent achievement. 1 1 
It credits identification of correct answers but not their produc- 
tion. For instance, one might be tmable to answer the question, 
''What are intermittent sounds?" but might be able to identify 
the answer immediately when the question is stated, "Are inter- 
mittent sounds discontinuous?" This objection holds with ref- 
erence to every question or statement to which the right answer 
is "Yes" or "True" if it is used for the purpose of testing 
information. 

What then does the final score of such tests represent? No 
one knows. That it cannot even approximately represent real 
ability or actual achievement has been shown. Nothing im- 
portant, therefore, should be done on the basis of the score. 
Such a test should not be used for determining the mental ages 
of children, for vocational purposes, for classifying children 
for school work, for studying individual differences, or for diag- 
nostic and remedial work. The statement that the test should 
not be used for diagnostic purposes may need further explana- 
tion. In a general way such a test may indicate weakness or 
strength on the part of pupils in a certain imit of work, but this 
is all it can do. For instance, if 15 answers to a test are right 
and 9 are wrong, the wrong answers do, of course, show weak- 
ness on specific points. But it is assumed that 9 of the correct 
answers are guesses. Which 9? The teacher cannot determine 
by the test what children do know, and therefore it is not a good 
diagnostic test. 
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When used in school as an achievement test, what is its in- 
fluence on teaching? What influence it has is reactionary. In 
the first place, it cannot test the most important thing about a 
fact or principle. It is important to know that warm air is not 
heavier than cold air, but it is much more important that the 
pupil should know why it is not. It is important to know that 
seaports have a more tmiform climate than inland cities, but it 
is more important to know why. There are no "why's" and 
"wherefore's" in such tests, and without these the school sinks 
again to the dead level of memorizing facts. In the second 
place, it does not encourage organization of subject matter. The 
exercises are not large enough in scope. Most of them call for 
answers consisting of single facts. A third reason why its in- 
fluence is reactionary is found in the fact that it does not en- 
courage problem or project teaching. How many of the exer- 
cises in such tests would make a good problem or project in the 
form in which they occur ? Lastly, it uses exclusively the form 
of question that is condemned in nearly every book on pedagogy, 
the form of question that can be answered by "Yes" or "No" 
or their equivalents. How would a teacher be rated these days 
who would conduct a recitation on the pronoun by using such 
questions as "Does a pronoun express action?", "Is a pronoun 
a noun?", "Are there four classes of pronotms?", "Are some 
pronouns called personal pronouns?" There are other reasons, 
but enough have been given to show that what influence such 
tests have on teaching is reactionary. 

And why such tests? The principal reason for their use is 
to avoid trouble in answering questions and scoring answers. 
There is no 'royal road' to answering real questions and scoring 
real answers. 



A STUDY IN CORRELATION OF ALLIED ENGLISH 

ABILITIES 

OiuLGE S. Jamison 
Longwood Commerce High School, Cleveland 

Although the following study treats only a very limited por- 
tion of an entire field of research it seems important that it be 
prefaced by a statement of the general significance of all work 
of its kind. The field of educational research in which these ex- 
periments were made is the study of the correlation of mental 
abilities in various lines of work. This is a field which gives 
promise of extraordinary reaction upon the efficiency of our 
teaching in the near future. If the theory of correlated abili- 
ties proves true, namely, that a certain degree of capacity for one 
thought subject (as distinct from mechanical) is proof of capac- 
ity for any o ther thought subject, then the old idea of specialized 
ability for English, for geometry, or for foreign languages is of 
course exploded. Then the obvious difference of attainment in 
these various lines by any one student will have to be explained 
not primarily by special ability for this and inability for that, 
but by differences in the early preparation of the student for this 
or that subject, by someone's failure to arouse his interest equally 
in all branches, or by the unequal success of his teachers in two 
different subjects at any given time. Now since the efficiency of 
our teaching, unlike our mental endowment, is something that can 
be controlled, the time may come when every child's accomplish- 
ment in every subject can be raised to its maximum possibility. 

It is because the writer is so strongly impressed with the im- 
portance of investigating and using the correlation theory, if it 
proves to be true, that the following study has been made. It 
is presented here simply as a bit of evidence in addition to that 
which has been afforded by previous investigations. This experi- 
ment measured attainment in two rather closely allied branches, 
language ability and written composition. It was made by using 
the Trabue Completion tests for the measurement of language 
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ability, and the Nassau County Supplement to tlie Hillegas Scale 
for grading compositions. The crude data used consist of results 
of tests given in the public school of Republic, Michigan, between 
September, 191 8, and June, 1920, and were collected in the main 
by Superintendent William L. Connor, now principal of the 
Longwood Commerce High School of Cleveland, Ohio. During 
the year 1919-1920 the writer was teaching English at Republic 
and assisted in giving and grading the tests under Mr. Connor's 
direction. The writer is indebted to Mr. Connor for the prep- 
aration of the graph illustrating this article, as well as for the 
use of the data. 

These data, it should be explained, were not originally col- 
lected for the purpose of making this study in correlation. Tests 
were given from time to time, the records preserved, and graphs 
of the results posted, with the practical aim of stimulating the 
work of pupils and teachers. This study in the correlation of 
written composition and language abilities was an afterthought, 
and hence the data used have not in all cases been as satisfactory 
as they might have been if they had been definitely collected for 
the writer's purposes. 

Before going into the results of this investigation it will be 
necessary to explain briefly the methods of giving and grading 
the two tests. 

Method of Testing for Language Abiuty 

The Trabue test of language ability consists of sets of incom- 
plete sentences, the required work being to fill correctly as many 
blanks as possible in a given time. The papers are distributed to 
the pupils face downward ; all are turned up at a given signal so 
that the test may be accurately timed ; at the instant the time is 
up the command "Stop," is given ; and the papers are collected. 
To insure accuracy in scoring the papers, prepared keys accom- 
pany each test. A paper is scored by counting two for each sen- 
tence correctly completed; for example, if a pupil had filled the 
blanks in seven of the sentences and one sentence as completed 
was unsatisfactory, his score would be twelve. The same test is. 
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of course, never given twice to the same set of pupils. From a 
little study of such a test it will be seen that the definite amount 
of language a pupil has learned between the times of two testings 
cannot be directly measured. What is measured is the degree of 
intelligence, the quickness of perception and reasoning, and the 
familiarity with the use of words, which the pupil had at the 
time of testing. This, of course, shows indirectly his progress in 
knowledge of language from the time of one test to the time of 
the next. The great value of the Trabue tests in the present in- 
vestigation lies in their fairly high correlation with standard in- 
telligence tests. As the results of Trabue tests usually correlate 
0.60 to 0.70 (Spearman or Pearson) with intelligence tests, we 
may conclude that when a set of composition scores correlates 
0.75 with a set of Trabue scores the same composition scores 
would probably have a high positive correlation with standard 
intelligence tests. 

Use of Hii.i,egas Composition Test 

The Nassau Supplement to the Hillegas scale which was used 
for rating compositions in this study, consists of a set of ten 
sample compositions which have been assigned in order the fol- 
lowing scores: o, i.i, 1.9, 2.8, 3.8, 5.0, 6.0, 7.2, 8.0, and 9.0. 
On the day set for the test every child in school from the third 
grade to the twelfth was assigned the same subject, as for in- 
stance, "How I Would Like to Spend the First Day of Vacation," 
"An Exciting Experience," etc. A period of twenty minutes was 
allowed for the writing, at the end of which the papers were 
collected and prepared for the scoring which was done by four 
judges specially selected and carefully trained by study and prac- 
tice to accurate use of the scale. The names of the writers were 
removed, leaving only key-numbers to identify the papers. This 
precaution prevented the judges from being prejudiced by the 
knowledge that any piece of work was done in any particular 
grade, or by any certain individual. The papers from all the ten 
grades tested were next put together and shuffled, and the scoring 
began. Each of the four judges read each paper independently 
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and determined its score by comparing it with the samples on the 
scale and assigning it the value of the one it most nearly re- 
sembled in merit. Without consulting the other judges she gave 
it this rating on her score-card, identifying it by key-number only. 
After the papers had thus been read and rated by the four judges 
the four scores for each composition were recorded. If three of 
the scores agreed while the fourth differed from them by not 
more than two steps, the final score given the paper was that of 
the three agreeing judges ; for instance, if the four values given 
a paper were 3.8, 3.8, 3.8, 1.9, the final grade was 3.8. If only 
two of the judges agreed while the third gave a score one step 
higher and the fourth one step lower than the average score, the 
average score was the final rating; for instance, if the four 
scores were 1.9, 2.8, 2.8, 3.8, the final score was 2.8. But if the 
four scores varied more than those in either of the above in- 
stances, the paper was slipped back into the pile to be read and 
rated again. In passing it is interesting to note that in over 
75 percent of the cases the judges agreed, either perfectly or 
three to one. When all the papers had been satisfactorily rated 
average scores for grades were determined by reference to the 
key-numbers, and graphs were prepared to show the progress 
of each grade since the last testing. 

The value of this test as a direct measurement of achievement 
in the work tested is probably greater than that of the Trabue 
tests, since any progress in power to arrange material effectively, 
to present it concretely, and to employ correct technique of ex- 
pression will be shown directly in the test. The fact that progress 
in composition ability did actually result during the use of this 
test is shown by the progress graph (Figure i). As for the ac- 
curacy of the judging, although it is necessarily less rigid than 
the rating of the Trabue test, at least the method used seems more 
impersonal and scientific than any other system yet devised for 
rating compositions. 

Thus the two sets of tests were given from which this correla- 
tion study is made. Trabue tests were made at the following 
dates, September, 1918; May, 19 19; September, 19 19; June, 
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1920. Hillegas tests were made at the following dates, October, 
1 9 18; February, 191 9; June, 191 9; January, 1920; June, 1920. 

Sev^n Steps in Our Experiment 

This correlation study included seven parts which we will first 
enumerate and afterward describe : 

1. The amount of progress in Hillegas scores made in every 
grade from one date to the next was found and graphed, and the 
average rate of this progress made by all grades between Octo- 
ber, 191 8, and June, 1920, was summarized and expressed in 
percent. 

2. The average rate of progress made by all grades in scores 
on Trabue tests between September, 1918, and June, 1920, was 
summarized and expressed in percent. 

3. These rates of progress in scores on Trabue and on Hil- 
legas tests were compared. 

4. The progress of one fixed group of individuals in Trabue 
and in Hillegas tests from date to date was determined. 

5. The rate of correlation was found in each grade between 
each Hillegas test and every other Hillegas test. (The test given 
in October, 191 8, had to be omitted as individual scores were 
not kept. ) 

6. The rate of correlation was found in each grade between 
each Trabue test and every other Trabue test. 

7. The rate of correlation was found in each grade between 
every Trabue test and every Hillegas test. 

Composition progress graph, — The results of the seven 
studies just enumerated follow in order : 

I. The accompanying graph, Figure 1, made by use of the 
Hillegas score for each grade at each date presents clearly the 
progress made in proficiency in composition. Besides being 
graphed this progress was summarized by computing the gain 
made by each grade between October, 1918, and June, IQ20. 
The average of all these rates was found to be 38 percent, which 
represents the rate of progress for the whole school between 
October, 191 8, and June, 1920. 
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FIGURE 1. COMPOSITION PROGRESS GRAPH 



2. In the same manner the average rate of progress in the 
Trabue scores for all grades between September, 1918, and June, 
1920, was found to be 20 percent. 

3. Comparison of the progress made in these two abilities 
during the same period of time may be simply made by inspec- 
tion of the two percents of gain, 20 and 38. However, the ap- 
parent rate of progress in the Hillegas tests with the alternating 
gains and losses shown by the curves is perhaps more or less in- 
validated by the fact that a system of special promotions was in 
use at Republic during the years of these tests. By this system 
any students showing special ability or making unusual scores in 
standard intelligence or Trabue tests were permitted to skip a 
grade while the rest of the class advanced only by normal yearly 
promotions. This system, it will readily be seen, might fre- 
quently lower the score of a given grade at the time of the first 
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test after a special promotion by removing from it the group of 
above-normal pupils who had been responsible for the high score 
of that grade at the last testing. This group of specially pro- 
moted pupils being tested now with the grade in which their men- 
tal age makes them belong does not materially raise the average 
score of that grade, while their departure has actually lowered 
the score of the grade from which they came. Thus an appar- 
ent lack of progress shown by graph or table at any time may 
really be due not to loss of ground but to the correction by a spe- 
cial promotion of a former misleading score caused by testing a 
group of pupils in a grade too elementary for their ability. 

4. Progress table for one grade. — Table I, presenting the 
progress of a fixed group of individuals from September, 1918 to 
June, 1920, probably gives a more accurate idea of what was 
happening to language and composition abilities in Republic than 
the foregoing statements. These individuals were selected from 
the fifth grade in September, 1918, only those being omitted who 
happened to be absent from a majority of the tests. This table 



TABLE I. SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF TWENTV-ONE PUPILS FROM 




SEPTEMBER, 1918 TO JUNE. 192O 




Pupil's 


'IWbTTE CoUFLETlON TbST 


HlLLBOAS SCALB 


NUM- 


Sept. 


May 


Sept. 


June 


Oct. 


June 


Jan. 


June 




1918 


1919 


1910 


1920 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1920 


1 


7 


13 




11 




SO 


38 


38 


2 




5 




5 






28 


50 


3 




13 


14 


14 




60 


SO 


60 


4 




9 




9 






50 


50 


5 




8 


12 


11 


s. 


38 


38 


38 


fl 




12 






:S 


38 


38 


60 


7 




10 




10 






38 


50 


8 


12 


12 




13 


1 


50 


60 


60 


9 


10 


11 




9 


28 


38 


60 


to 


10 


12 


14 


11 






50 


60 


11 




12 


12 


6 


1 


38 


38 


SO 


12 




13 


14 


10 


50 


38 


50 


13 




14 




12 


1 


60 


28 


50 


U 




10 


11 


9 


19 


38 


38 


15 




6 




6 




38 


38 


38 


16 




10 




7 


'a 


28 


28 


28 


17 




8 


12 


9 




28 


19 


38 


18 




9 




10 




19 


U 


19 


Ifi 




12 




11 




50 


38 


60 


20 




10 


9 


la 




19 


11 


38 


21 




11 


« 


10 




28 


38 


38 
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TABI,^ II. C0RREI*ATI0N BETWEEN THE RESULTS OF THE 

TRABUE TESTS AT ALL DATES* 







Trabue CoMPiAnour Test 


Trabue CoifPLsnoN Tbst 


Grades*' 










Sept., '19 


May, '19 


June, '20* 


September, 1918 


II 


.22 


mm* 


•*• 


Teat B, Grades ii-vii 


III 


.51 


••« 


.23 


Test L, Grades vni-xii 


IV 


.33 


.53 


.48 




V 


.43 


.77 


.23 




VI 


.31 


.63 


.79 




VII 


.15 


.33 


.28 




VIII 


.60 


.66 


.57 




IX 


.30 


.42 


.32 




X 


.48 


.37 


.25 




XI 


.25 


.40 


••• 




XII 
Average 


•«• 


.77 


••• 




.36 


.54 


.44 


September, 1919 


II 




.44 


.52 


Test D, Grades ii-vii 


III 




.55 


.24 


Test J, Grades viii-xii 


IV 




.32 


.38 




V 




.55 


.33 




VI 




.41 


.48 




VII 




.45 


.33 




VIII 




.51 


.42 




IX 




.42 


.03 




X 




««• 


.25 




XI 




.15 


•«« 




XII 
Average 




.62 


.18 




.44 


.32 


May. 1919 


II 






**• 


Test C. Grades ii-vn 
Test M, Grades vni-xii 


III 






.19 


IV 






.64 




V 






.83 




VI 






.40 




VII 






«*« 




VIII 






.53 




IX 






.24 


1 


X 

XI 
XII 

Average 






.03 

••• 

•*• 




.41 



<>Table reads, 'Hhe coefficients of correlation between the test given in 
September, 1918, and the test given September, 1919, were: for the second 
grade, 0.22; for the third grade, 0.51; etc." 

^' Grade II" means the same group of pupils throughout the time cov- 
ered by the tests. Other grade names have the same meanings. 

<'Data missing or insufficient. 

'June, 1920, Test E, grades n-vn; Test K, grades vm-xn. 
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shows an average progress in Trabue scores of 48 percent from 
September, 19 18 to Jime, 1920, and in Hillegas scores, of 46 
percent. 

5. The Correlation study itself, — ^The correspondence be- 
tween the work done on Trabue tests at different times was as- 
certained by calculating the correlation coefficient for each Tra- 
bue test with every other Trabue test. The results are tabulated 
in Table II. 



TABI.E III. CORRELATION BETWEEN THE RESULTS OF THE 

HILLEGAS TESTS AT ALL DATES* 



Nassau Co. Sttpplement 




Nassau Co. Supplement to 


TO THS 


Grades^ 


THE HiLLEOAS SCALB 


HiLLBOAS SCALB 


June, '19 


Jan. '20 


June, '20 


February, 1919 


VII 


.89 


.86 


.91 


(Given in High School only) 


VIII 


.59 


.75 


.26 




IX 


.18 


.50 


.48 




X 


.80 


.60 


.14 




XI 


.15 


.45 


.57 




XTI 
Average 


.86 


••• 


••• 




.58 


.53 


.47 


June, 1919 


in 




.59 


.53 


Grades m-xu 


IV 




.87 


.87 




V 




.53 


.85 




VI 




.46 


.55 




VII 




.66 


.72 




VIII 




.70 


.79 




IX 




.63 


.77 




X 




.60 


.70 




XI 




.49 


.66 




XTI 
Average 




••• 


*•• 




.61 


.72 


January, 1920 


III 






•«• 


Grades iii-xii 


IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Average 






.58 
.87 
.66 
.68 
.83 
.64 
.63 

.60 

*•• 




.69 



oTable reads, ''the coefficients of correlation between the data of Febru- 
ary, 1919, and those of June, 1919, were: for the seventh grade, 0.89; for 
the eighth grade, 0.59; etc" 

^' Grade n" means the same group of pupils throughout the time cov- 
ered by the tests. Other grade names have the same meanings. 

<'I)ata missing or insdifielent. 
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TABI^E IV. CORREI*ATIONS BETWEEN THE RESULTS OF EACH 
TRABUE AND EACH HILLEGAS SCAI,E* 







Nassau Co. Supplement to the 


Tbabtte Completion 


Grades^ 




HiLLEGAs Scale 




Test 


Feb. '19 


June, '19 


Jan. '20 


June, '20 


September, 1918 
Test B, Grades n-vii 


III 




•«• 


*•• 


•♦« 


IV 




.43 


.07 


••• 


Test L, Grades viii-xii 


V 




.68 


.66 


.44 




VI 




.61 


.47 


.86 




VII 




.27 


.41 


**• 




VIII 


.42 


.67 


•*• 


.41 




IX 


.41 


.34 


.14 


.65 




X 


.41 


.29 


.80 


.33 




XI 


.40 


.38 


.43 


.09 




XII 
Average 


.39 


««• 


.06^ 


••• 




.41 


.46 


.38 


.48 


September, 1919 


III 




*•• 


•*• 


•«« 


Test D, Grades n-vii 


IV 




.54 


.44 


.68 


Test J, Grades viii-xn 


V 




.57 


.41 


.70 




VI 




.75 


.50 


.48 




VII 




.57 


.50 


.35 




VIII 


.64 


.76 


.69 


.30 




IX 


.43 


.51 


.48 


.93 




X 


.33 


.73 


.52 


.34 




XI 


.70 


.54 


.59 


.50 




XTI 

Average 


.12 


.19 


.34 


.28 




.44 


.57 


.50 


.52 


Mat, 1919 


III 




.47 


•*• 


*•• 


Test C, Grades ii-vii 


IV 




.82 


.52 


.78 


Test M,Grade8 vin-xn 


V 




.50 


.74 


.77 




VI 




.48 


.12 


.56 




VII 


.61 


.85 


.71 


.40 




VIII 


.31 


.36 


.77 


.43 




IX 


.47 


.58 


.36 


.64 




X 


.80 


.50 


.85 


.62 




XI 


.26 


««• 


.40 


.76 




XII 
Average 


.76 


.98 


.41 


.36 




.54 


.61 


.54 


.60 


June, 1920 


III 




•«• 


««• 


*«« 


Test E, Grades ii-vii 


IV 




.22 


.31 


.38 


Test K, Grades vni-xn 


V 




.67 


.57 


.66 




VI 




.80 


.63 


.35 




VII 




.50 


.19 


.37 




VIII 


.38 


.36 


.41 


.47 




IX 


.55 


.67 


.35 


*«« 




X 


•«• 


.56 


.65 


.64 




XI 


.55 


.65 


.39 


.74 




XII 
Average 


.67 


««• 


.35 


*«« 




.51 


.55 


.43 


.51 



^Table reads, ''the coefficients of correlation between the Trabue Com- 
pletion test as given September, 1918, and the compositions of June, 1919, as 
measured by the Hillegas Scale were: for the fourth grade, 0.43; for the 
fifth grade, 0.68; etc.'' 

^' Grade n" means the same group of pupils throughout the time cov- 
ered by the tests. Other grade names have the iame meanings. 

^'Data missing or insufficient. 

'Small class, not taking English in 1919-20. 
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In determining correlation Spearman's foot-rule formula was 

used: i 7-5 -, in which D is the difference in rank of 

ny^fr — I ) 

the two scores of each individual and n is the number of cases 

being considered. 

6. Correlation coefficients between results of Hillegas tests 

at all dates were next computed and are tabulated in Table III. 
In determining correlations between two sets of Trabue tests 
every score in the class was used each time, but in working with 
the Hillegas tests the small range of the scores given to the papers 
in any grade made it more practical to use the method of samp- 
ling. That is, three or four cases having each different score 
were picked (otherwise at random) from the class, making per- 
haps not more than twelve or fifteen cases altogether, and from 
these the correlation rate for the entire class was computed. 

7. The correlation rates of the Trabue with the Hillegas tests 
were finally found and tabulated. Table IV shows these results. 

C0NC1.US10NS From Data of Foregoing Tabi^es 

Examining first the correlations of Trabue tests with each 
other, and of Hillegas tests with each other at two different times, 
we see that the correlations of Trabue with Trabue average 0.42 
and those of Hillegas with Hillegas 0.60. The variation between 
the respective ranks of the members of a class at two given times 
is due, of course, to a number of factors, the teaching that has 
been done between the two tests, the peculiar conditions of health 
and temper of the individual pupils when the test was given, 
slight unavoidable differences in the difficulty of two tests in- 
tended for the same grade, etc. Thus if the correlation between 
scores in two Trabue tests or two Hillegas tests is so far from 
perfect the rate of correlation between a Trabue and a Hillegas 
test need not be above this rate to indicate the existence of a cor- 
relation of ability in language and composition. 

In the summary of the correlations between Trabue and Hil- 
legas scores we see that the yearly averages of coefficients in all 
grades range from 0.38 to 0.61, the lowest being a correlation be- 
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tween two distant dates — September, 1918 and January, 1920 — 
while the highest is of great significance because it is a correla- 
tion between two close dates, May and June, 19 19. The prox- 
imity of the dates May and February, 1919 and of September 
and Jime, 1919 gives much significance also to the two high co- 
efficients, 0.54 and 0.57. The average of all coefficients of cor- 
relation between Trabue and Hillegas tests is 0.50. If we com- 
pare this with the average coefficient 0.42 in the Trabue tests cor- 
related at various dates, and 0.60 in the Hillegas tests we see that 
there is, according to this study, about the same degree of rela- 
tion between the work done by the same pupils in language and 
composition tests as there is between the work done in either of 
these branches at different times. 

In other words our investigation has demonstrated an appar- 
ent correlation between the abilities required for these two sub- 
jects, language and written composition. Because of the high 
correlation between the Trabue language test and the standard 
intelligence tests, pointed out earlier in this article, the significance 
of the correlation indicated by our study is increased. That is, 
it would seem probable that if a pupil does somewhat similar 
work in written composition and in language study, his composi- 
tion ability corresponds somewhat with his average intelligence, 
with which in turn his work in arithmetic, history, geography, 
etc., may correspond. That is, although we have not yet proved 
the theory of correlation of all abstract subjects our study has 
at least rendered it more highly probable. We present this in- 
vestigation, then, simply as one more step in the group of experi- 
ments now being made in this important field. 

A Few Interesting By-Products of This Study 

Meantime the writer wishes to call attention to some of the 
other results of the investigation, results which have been of quite 
as much value as the demonstration of the correlation. For in- 
stance, as already suggested, the interest aroused in pupils and 
teachers while these tests were being carried on and the data col- 
lected improved the work of the school to an appreciable extent. 
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This improvement in composition is shown in the progress graph 
already referred to (Figure i). Another illustration of the 
pedagogical value of the correlation theory is the fact, shown by 
our data, that when the correlation rate is increasing progress is 
being made in composition scores. That is, while the progress 
shown by the graph was being made between October, 191 8 and 
June, 1920, the average correlation rate increased from 0.41 for 
Trabue, September, 1918, and Hillegas, February, 1919, to 0.51 
for Trabue, June, 1920, and Hillegas, Jime, 1920. In other words 
the conscious efforts of the teachers and the pupils to increase 
composition ability resulted in higher correlation coefficients. 

Again, the value of special promotions was more clearly seen, 
while these tests were being made, because, as was suggested 
above, the scores showed the fact that many pupils were in 
grades where they did not belong. This system of special pro- 
motions alone will increase tremendously the efficiency of our 
public schools in their service both to the abnormally forward and 
to the abnormally backward children. 

We might add to the list of the valuable by-products of scien- 
tific testing but we shall conclude with mentioning the effect of 
a few partial studies of correlation made in Republic from time 
to time upon the Work of teachers and classes, as their desire 
was roused to show up equally well in all subjects. Apparently 
the very notion of the correlation theory at once began to in- 
crease the amount of correlation already existing. These partial 
studies gave in Republic a slight indication of the greatly in- 
creased efficiency which should result from complete proof and 
thorough comprehension of the theory of correlation, if these 
are to come in the future. 



THE PRINCIPAL AS EXECUTIVE 

The finest business men with whom w^ have come in contact 
are those who seem to be making the least effort. Whatever 
may go on behind closed doors, the outward appearance is that 
of easy mastery of the situation. The art of getting big business 
done seems to be the art of planning, of delegating, of holding 
people responsible, and of recognizing ability wherever it is ex- 
hibited. To all appearances the executive who has mastered this 
technique is an interested spectator of a going concern. We 
suspect that this spectator attitude is more apparent than real, 
but it is undeniably true that the successful man in large affairs 
clutters neither his desk nor his brain with unimportant details. 

The school man seldom measures up to the standard of the 
business executive ; yet his work involves so extensive an over- 
sight of details and the direction of the activities of so many 
people that it is in reality comparable to the job of the business 
executive. Consider, for example, the supervising principalship 
of an elementary school having twelve to fifty teachers. In this 
situation the regular teaching corps exceeds the staff of many 
modem offices. To it is to be added special teachers, the janitor 
and his helpers, the school nurse, and the school physician. Each 
teacher has a different job; or in large schools each of several 
groups of teachers has a different job. For the duties of a 
first-grade teacher are decidedly unlike those of a fifth-grade 
teacher or an eighth-grade teacher. 

The modem school hums with activity. Bells jangle, mes- 
sengers scurry to and fro, the tramp of classes is heard upon 
hall and stairway, the whoop of boys and the scream of girls 
announce the activities of the playground. The school doctor 
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drops in importantly, not yet quite understanding how it comes 
about that he is a part of this organization. The nurse requi- 
sitions a group of children, the janitor reports, the urbane book- 
man pays a social call, the superintendent descends, parents, irate 
and otherwise, storm or argue or plead according to their 
temperament. The principal's office is the center of it all, and 
on him rests the responsibility for the smooth running of this 
machine. 

How is he measuring up to the requirements? Is he dis- 
tracted, wild of eye, abrupt of manner? Does he flit from one 
item to another, fussily conscientious, undiscriminatingly devoted 
to each detail? If so, he has something important — important 
not only for his school but for his own welfare — ^to learn from 
the successful business executive. 

The fundamental ideas are careful planning, delegation of 
authority, and firm decision. 

We have lately been at no small pains to find out what the 
current practice of principals is. We have a distinct impression 
that many of them merely do the next thing. Some apparently 
realize the value of planning and make fitful attempts to organ- 
ize their work; but the clamor of immediate events too often 
beguiles them from the pursuance of their plan with the result 
that duties as performed bear little resemblance to duties as 
planned. If you ask a principal what his most important duty 
is, he will answer "supervision." If you ask him what duty 
occupies the greatest amoimt of his time and attention, he will 
tell you "office work," "correspondence," "overseeing play- 
ground activities," "looking after milk for underfed children," 
"making reports," or "checking attendance." 

The superintendent corroborates the principal. Rather ex- 
tensive reports indicate, as one says, the contrast between the 
activities of the principal as they should be and the activities as 
they actually are. Indeed, one superintendent, after listing the 
five duties of his principals in the order of time devoted to them, 
disposes of a listing of duties in the order of importance by 
saying, "Reverse the above list." In other words, in the judg- 
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ment of this superintendent, the duties to which his principals 
were devoting the most time were the least important, and those 
to which they were devoting the least time were the most 
important. 

Evidently, then, a planning of the principal's work with ref- 
erence to the purpose of the school and of his position is needed 
to square performance with purpose and to enable the principal 
to measure up to the size of his job. 

It is clear, however, that one may plan skillfully without 
putting the plan into effect. As we see it, the greatest obstacle 
here is the failure on the part of the principal to utilize the 
abilities of his colleagues. Principals report an enormous amount 
of time devoted to inspecting buildings, supervising playgroimds, 
checking up attendance, policing halls, issuing library books, 
running athletic events, carrying out special campaigns or 
"drives," organizing entertainments, and handling textbooks and 
supplies. These are not principals' duties if they can possibly 
be avoided. Indeed, some of them are of such a character that 
they should not even be attempted if they cannot be delegated. 
In our conferences with principals and in our examination of 
reports from them we are impressed with nothing more dis- 
tinctly than with the fact that principals are refraining from 
utilizing the human energies at their disposal and that they are 
thus depriving their schools of the educational leadership which 
the principal's position essentially contemplates. 

We have mentioned firm decision. In school matters as in 
business matters it is an understood principle that it is often 
not so important how a thing is decided as it is that it be 
decided. Any enterprise will suffer if decision is too long pend- 
ing. Misdirected energy, wabbly purposes, and a general lack 
of "tone" surrounds the executive who habitually hesitates and 
postpones the day when he must make his decision. 

And when the decision is made, there must be no doubt as to 
its nature or as to whether it is in effect. Principals often 
announce that certain things must be done; and then if there is 
opposition, or even if there is not, they allow the procedure to 
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be modified or abandoned with the lapse of time. No principal 
can afford to permit this laxity. Either a rale of action is in 
force or it is not; and as long as it is in force, it shotdd not 
be evaded. If, after the announcement of the principal's de- 
cision, it becomes evident that the decision should be modified or 
withdrawn, it is the principal who shotdd make the change, and 
he should be man enough not to hesitate to reverse himself. His 
authority will be far better respected if he makes the change 
himself than it will be if the change is made by allowing teachers 
and pupils to disregard instructions. 

In the schools we have, therefore, an abundant opportunity — 
indeed a crying need — for the application of business practice. 
The principal, to say nothing of the superintendent, is a real 
business executive. It is true that his business is peculiar, but 
it requires those elements of planning, of delegation of au- 
thority, and of decisive action which characterize the best type 
of industrial and commercial leaders. In some way the prin- 
cipal must obtain a clearer vision of his job. Moreover, the 
conditions at headquarters must be made right for him to exer- 
cise the functions of his job. As things are now, relatively few 
schools are obtaining from their principals either the amount or 
quality of educational leadership to which they are entitled. 

B. Iv. B. 

PROGRESS AND RESEARCH 

If the modern movement in educational research is satisfy- 
ing our doubts in many directions, it is equally true that it is 
raising new doubts in other directions. In order that there 
might be an institution such as the school, and in order that it 
might be developed to its present proportions, it was necessary 
that decisions should be made and procedures adopted without 
waiting for evidence. 

Now, however, that richer and more diversified means of 
evidence are at hand, it is natural that some of the old supposi- 
tions and some of the accepted procedures should be subjected 
to scrutiny. It has been widely assumed, for instance, that 
kindergarten instruction has sufficient value to justify large ex- 
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penditures for its maintenance. Yet, we really do not know 
whether this money is well spent or not. Each of us is limited 
by his own small list of cases and his insufficient examination 
of them. Again, superintendents have adopted departmental 
teaching (and abandoned it, too, for that matter) on the basis 
of some one's say-so. There is no competent evidence to prove 
whether a departmental organization is better than a grade 
organization or whether the reverse is true. Does anybody know 
whether vertical or horizontal supervision is best, or are these 
installed merely on the basis of a "hunch," in other words (to 
adopt the lingo of the craft), on the basis of a priori reasoning? 

Nor do we need to look into the past. Our up-to-the-minute 
literature is besprinkled with reports of the grouping of children 
on the basis of intelligence. Yet no one has proved that classes 
consisting of pupils of approximately the same mentality may be 
more effectively taught than classes in which bright, average, 
and dull pupils are represented. The case for homogeneous 
grouping looks good, that is to say, it is plausible; but in a 
scientific sense we know nothing about it. Nobody seems to 
have thought to compare even the measureable achievements of 
pupils of equal mentality in homogeneous and heterogeneous 
groupings. 

Supervised study and the project method, unilateral light- 
ing and teachers* retirement systems, serial bonds and school- 
board independence should be re-examined with reference to the 
results they secure. An imposing array of research problems 
is involved in this re-examination. 

Such research is of evident value. Those who confine their 
attention to tests and more tests are narrowing their sphere of 
useftdness in education. Tests are means to larger ends; and 
although there is a place for work directed toward the perfec- 
tion of tests, there is no place for "just giving" tests. Progress 
depends first upon clear thinking as to the purposes of the 
school, and second upon scientific inquiry into the worth of 
the means proposed or already adopted for accomplishing these 
purposes. 

B. R. B. 




Frasiee, George W. The control of city school finances, Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publiehing Company, 1922. 132 pp. 

Two criteria are used for classifying cities in regard to their school 
finances — ^namely, the method by which school board members are chosen and 
the degree of financial independence regularly possessed by the board of 
education. The author has data for 169 cities which he has divided into nine 
classes. These classes differ from each other in the two respects just men- 
tioned. For example, the first class consists of cities whose board members 
are elected by the people and in which the board has financial independence — 
i. e.y is able to levy its own taxes and expend the proceeds of them. At the 
other end of the line, the ninth class is composed of cities in the benighted 
condition of having a board appointed by the mayor which is entirely 
dependent upon the municipal government for its finances. The classes in 
between the first and ninth have varying degrees of independence, some with 
elected and others with appointed school boards. These classes are arranged 
in the order which the author conceives to be theoretically most favorable for 
school support, class one being the most favorably and class nine the least 
favorably situated. 

The author has devised an index number by means of which he seeks to 
appraise the school systems in these 169 cities. His next step is to find out 
whether the efiiciency of cities tends to increase or decrease from cities of 
class one to those of class nine. He finds a distinct relationship of this 
sort, the correlation coefiicient being minus 0.27. By this and by other means 
he concludes that the city with an elected board and with financial independ- 
ence for the board has a better chance to operate an efficient school system 
than do cities not having these advantages. 

B. B. Buckingham 
Ohio State UniverHty 

Herring, John P. Herring revieion of the Binet-Simon tests, Yonkers: 
World Book Company, 1922. 56 pp. 

The Herring Bevision of the Binet-Simon Tests is an individual exam- 
ination for the purpose of measuring mental ability. Its purpose is to supple- 
ment the various other revisions which are becoming more or less familiar to 
school children. The questions are asked and for the most part answered 
orally. Many of the exercises are similar to those in the Stanford Bevision. 
The mental age derived by means of the Herring Bevision has the same 
significance and meaning as the mental age by the Stanford Bevision. 

269 
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The examination consists of thirty-eight tests. A score on the test as a 
whole is the sum of the scores obtained for the separate tests. ProTisiona 
are made also for obtaining the mental age by use of fewer than the thirty- 
eight tests. Tables are given which show the mental-age equivalents of each 
total score. The manual contains practically all of the supplementary ma- 
terial used in testing the children and also a set of standardized answers for 
which credit is given. For example, the picture and color cards are included 
in the manual itself. Also the articles which the pupil is expected to name 
are given in' picture form in the manual so that the examiner does not have 
to carry around such things as a hair pin, piece of string, a nail, etc. The 
complete record of each pupil may be registered on a single card and may 
be filed for further reference. 

Dr. Herring has succeeded in making up a manual which may be readily 
used by the experienced tester. If the norms which he has derived prove to 
be reliable, he has made a valuable contribution to the testing of individual 
children. Many of the items in the Stanford Revision have been published 
in newspapers and popular magazines so that many children have become 
familiar with them. It is also true that children have been tested several 
times with the same form and consequently have obtained practice on the 
given material. The writer believes that there should be two or more forms 
of individual tests of intelligence just as there are two or more forms of the 
better group tests of intelligence. 

P. B. Stevenson 
Ohio State University 

Dearborn, W. F., Inglis, Alexander, and others. Psychological and edu- 
cational tests in the public schools of Winchester, Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: University of Virginia, 1922. 54 pp. 

This investigation resulted from the survey of the Winchester public 
schools which was made by the General Education Board of New York in 
1918. Its purpose, as stated in the Foreword, was ''to institute an intensive 
study of not only the methods of education in the Winchester schools but to 
pay especial attention to the achievements and capacities of the school chil- 
dren." Dr. Dearborn and Dr. Inglis of Harvard University were asked to 
plan the investigation; the University of Virginia, the Virginia State De- 
partment of Education, and the staff of the public schools of Winchester 
cooperated in carrying out the work. 

The methods adopted are set forth in Chapter II. The general capacity 
of the pupils was determined by the Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence 
(preliminary form), the Army Alpha Test, and, in extreme and doubtful 
cases, the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale. The achievement of 
the pupils in school subjects was determined by the Courtis Standard Arith- 
metic Tests, the Monroe Silent Beading Test, the Virginia Beading Test, the 
Ayres Spelling Test, and the Holmes Handwriting Test. For purposes of 
checking the teachers were asked to give judgments of each pupil's intelli- 
gence, scholarship, and industry. 
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The discussion of results and conclusions are given in Chapters III and 
IV. It was found that pupils are permitted to enter school at almost any 
age, thus causing very heterogeneous groupings and preventing the school 
from giving as much education as it should. The psychological tests showed 
that there was very little relation between grade classification and mental 
ability. The results of the achievement tests showed the same; some children 
were placed in the upper grades who had not had even the rudiments of the sub- 
jects. As to teachers' judgments, two conclusions are drawn: (a) that 
teachers differ in their ability to estimate capacities and achievements and 
(b) that, in a large proportion of the cases, teachers' judgments cannot be 
relied upon. 

The general organization of this report is excellent. There are detailed 
analyses of test results, but they are placed in an Appendix and do not 
interfere with the discussion, which is simple and direct. 

W. W. CoxB 
Ohio State UniverHty 

Baldwin, Bibd T., and Steoher, Lorle I. Mental growth curve of normal 
afid superior children, (University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
V. 2, No. 1.) Iowa City: State University of Iowa, 1922. «1 pp. 

This monograph reports the results of re-tests with the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale on a group of 143 normal and superior children of the 
ages 5 to 14. All 143 children were tested twice, 87 were tested three times, 
78 four times, and 35 five times. The median intervals between tests were 
about 15, 13, 7, and 6 months, respectively. The tests were made by four 
different examiners; the correlations between successive tests ranging from 
0.72 to 0.93. 

The results show that the I. Q. curve is practically a horizontal line for 
both superior and normal groups as well as for the sexes taken separately. 
Apparent exceptions are found in the sharp rise at the ages 11 to 12 for 
both superior boys and girls, and at 12 to 13 for the normal girls. These 
increases resemble closely the early adolescent spurts in physical-growth 
curves. It is difiicult to decide the exact statistical significance of these 
differences because the probable errors of the differences were not stated. 

The mean I. Q. was found to increase from test to test, the greatest 
increase occurring in the third to fifth examinations. This is probably due 
in considerable part to the fact that the last three tests were made within 
a period of about 13 months. The average error of estimate of a second 
I. Q. from an obtained value equalled 4.7 ± 0.5. 

The authors conclude that the present Binet Scale is not well suited to the 
measurement of mental growth. The need for duplicate scales is clearly indi- 
cated. The reviewer, however, feels that much of the personal equation evi- 
dent in the present study (e.g., re-tests by one examiner gave an average 
gain of about 4 I. Q. points although another showed an average loss of more 
than 1 I. Q. point) could have been eliminated by the plan of using complete 
stenographic records scored independently by several psychologists and the 
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results averaged. Systematic errors due to the personal equation of the 
examiners are not adequately represented by coefficients of correlation. 

In general this study makes a most welcome contribution to our knowledge 
of mental growth. The inclusion of a normal and a superior group is particu- 
larly valuable. q ^ B^ch 
Stanford Ufmersity 

Wilson, G. M. ConnersvUle course of study in elementary mathematics. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1922. 110 pp. 

The " Gonnersville Gourso of Study in Elementary Mathematics" was 
prepared ten years ago by O. M. Wilson, then superintendent of schools at 
Connersville, Indiana, in conjunction with his corps of teachers. A revised 
edition has recently been published by Warwick and York. 

It is a small book of few more than a hundred pages, the first score of 
which are devoted to an "Introduction" and to "General Directions and 
Suggestions." The "Introduction" is concerned with the purposes of arith- 
metic, the requirements of a course of study, how to make a course of study, 
and how the subject matter was selected. These first two sections make the 
book worth while for they are full of helpful suggestions. The remainder 
is devoted to a detailed discussion of the work by grades. 

On the whole the course of study is carefully graded with special em- 
phasis on oral work, on fundamental processes, and on making these processes 
automatic. The elimination of lengthy explanations and of unnecessary sub- 
jects, the excellent continuity of the work from grade to grade, the uni- 
formity of process, and the review of work of former years, are among the 
outstanding strong points which impress one after reading the book. On 
the other hand the noticeable weak points are the lack of suggestions as to 
how the teacher may give real meaning to abstract processes when first intro- 
ducing them; the problems given for the lower grades are of no real 
interest to the children; and not enough emphasis is given to learning com- 
binations, tables, etc. through "doing." Since this book was first written 
ten years before the report of the National Committee on Mathematical Re- 
quirements was prepared, it is not surprising that the first edition was not 
in accordance with the recommendations of the National Committee. It 
seems unfortunate, however, that the recent revision should have almost com- 
pletely disregarded its recommendations. For example, the simple algebraic 
equation is introduced through an arithmetic problem, whereas the Committee 
distinctly recommends that observational or intuitive geometry should precede 
the introduction of algebra and should be the means of its presentation. 

The book is well worth while not only for a teacher to read but also 
to study and use as a handbook. It has an abundance of suggestions, many 
of which are helpful and profitable. In reading the book one is particularly 
impressed with the thoroughness of the study and preparation needed by the 
teachers for their task. What an awakening and professional growth must 
have come to the entire corps of teachers from this participation in so 
excellent a project! Madoe PERBiLt. 

Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 
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Detroit Publig Schools. A Course of Study in Arithmetic, 1921, 24 pp. 
A Course of Study in Geoffraphy, 1921, 160 pp. A Course of Study in 
Spelling, 1921, 80 pp. A Tentative Course in Music, 1921, 54 pp. 

The above mentioned courses are issued in separate pamphlets. Each 
covers the printed outline of work throughout the elementary schools. 
Mechanically they are well executed, being printed in good, clear type on un- 
glazed paper and attractively bound. Careful attention has been given to the 
composition with the result that the organization of each pamphlet is clearly 
evident as soon as one begins its use. 

Abithmetic 

The course of study in Arithmetic is of the skeleton type. Little or no 
help is provided by showing how the types of work indicated may be motivated 
through discovering social situations in which they are serviceable. Not only 
is emphasis placed upon thoroughness and accuracy, but the aim is to require 
only that which will be of use. Throughout the course " Required, " "Recom- 
mended," and ''Optional" w^ork are clearly distinguished. Those examples 
which are not considered worth while are carefully indicated under the gen- 
eral title of work to be "Omitted." There are internal evidences that three 
different groups of teachers prepared the outline of work, and that the three 
groups did not check their point of view. 

Geography 

The course of study in Geography was prepared by two groups of com- 
mittees, one responsible for the third, fourth, and lower-fifth grades, the other 
for the upper-fifth and sixth grades. The first twenty pages are devoted to 
an introduction, a discussion of aims, and method helps. One finds under the 
head of "aims" the following, which properly belong in the technique of 
teaching and learning: "visualize maps," "gather geographical material," 
"organize geographical material," "acquire general information," "discover 
problems," "solve problems," "study pictures," and so on. The term 
"aims" has come to stand for much larger things in education than those 
which are so labeled in this course. The method helps on "how to develop a 
topic," "how to solve a problem" are brief but clear. The outline by grades 
on page 21 makes clear the responsibility of each class. 

There is little to suggest relative values. The impression is apt to be left 
that all the work listed to be done should be covered. Of particular import- 
ance, however, are the definite references to sources of help in developing the 
various problems and topics indicated throughout the course. From the fifth 
grade on, the work to be done is more generally indicated in terms of problem 
statements than obtains in the earlier grades. A strong feature of the course 
is the indication by grades of the minimum essentials in location and in- 
formation. The closing page stresses the use which should be made of the 
material which may be borrowed from the Children's Museum. 

One misses in this course a statement of the large socia> objectives which 
should be achieved through the teaching of geography. While the problem of 
indicating the material to be covered is an important one, yet one regrets the 
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absence of those helps, directions, and interpretations which should guar- 
antee large socializing and humanizing values to the children through the 
study of geography. 

Spellinq 

The course of study in Spelling is worked out with greater thoroughness 
and with more evidences of a consciousness of the social need of teaching this 
subject than is manifest in the other monographs. The statement of the 
spelling problem by S. A. Courtis, in which he emphasizes the importance of 
developing the ''ideal of not making mistakes in spelling," and of placing 
more emphasis ''upon purposing than upon spelling" launches the work 
throughout on a high level and with good inspirational effect. 

The monograph is divided into nine parts. Part I is the teacher's 
manual for the first four grades, and contains definite, helpful suggestions as 
to how to go about achieving the purpose of spelling. Part II gives the 
number of 100 percent words in the first four grades, the number of words 
required varying from 50 in the I- A grade to 110. Part III gives the supple- 
mental list for the first four grades. Part IV provides the teacher's manual 
for grades five to eight, and is just as replete with excellent suggestions as 
is the manual for the first four grades. Part V indicates 100 percent words 
for these grades. Part VI is the supplemental list for these grades. Part 
Vn contains dictation tests. Part YIII, devoted to the use of games, is an 
excellent discussion of how to motivate the teaching of spelling. Part IX 
is a well-selected bibliography. This is the best course of study in spelling 
which it has been the reviewer's privilege to examine. 

Music 

The course in music opens with an introductory word to teachers by 
Superintendent Cody, followed by a two-page discussion of method by S. A. 
Courtis, in which he shows the large values which may come to children by 
the study of music through proper and high "purposing" in their study. A 
committee of twelve persons assisted those who were in charge of the working 
out of the course. This manual is full of suggestions to teachers, and is cal- 
culated to make their work easy. The material suggested for singing is 
definitely indicated as to sources. It is classified under such headings as 
occupations, toys, pets, nature, baby, play time, holidays, mother goose, and 
so on. Precise directions as to the elimination of monotone singing in the 
lower grades are provided. How the music readers are to be used and the 
attention to be given to sight reading are carefully indicated. The last eight 
pages are devoted to a phonograph record index by grades. 

These courses of study represent a high order of effort. Particularly do 
those in Spelling and Music evidence a definite grasp of the social purposes of 
the school. Each is worked out with sufficient detail for the teacher to know 
what her responsibilities are; and a large variety of helpful suggestions and 
directions are right at hand for her use. 

H. B. Wilson 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, California 
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Betts, G. H. The new program of religious education. New York: The 
Abingdon Preaa, 1921. 105 pp. 

Facing the title-page of this book is a quotation from President Harding 
which constitutes a sort of text for the discussion which follows: "Childhood 
is the basis of the future, and I believe in religious instruction for American 
children. The future of the nation cannot be trusted to the children unless 
their education includes their spiritual development. It is time, therefore, 
that we give our attention to the religious instruction of the children of 
America, not in the spirit of intolerance, nor to emphasize distinctions or 
controversy between creeds or beliefs, but to extend religious teaching to all 
in such form that conscience is developed and duty to one's neighbor and to 
Ood is understood and fulfilled." 

Professor Betts addresses himself to church folk in this little book, 
which presents a lucid statement of the principles underlying the present 
widespread movement for more effective religious education, and constitutes 
a straightforward and stirring challenge to the churches to conceive their 
own life and service in educational terms. A sharp and detailed contrast is 
drawn between "religion through education" and "religion through evangel- 
ism"; the church's neglect of religious education is pictured; and the 
changes in principle and method which are required for the adoption of a 
genuinely educational program are briefly, but convincingly, set forth. 

Such a popular statement of principles has been much needed, and the 

book will be useful to many. The author somewhat exaggerates the neglect 

of religion by church colleges, I think. I regret, moreover, his choice of the 

words "evangelism" and "evangelistic" to denote the mistaken policy of 

reliance upon reclamatory conversion which he very properly contrasts with the 

policy of Christian nurture and education. "Revivalism" and " revivalistic " 

would be better; or perhaps other terms could be found. Evangelism ought 

to retain its primary meaning, as a bringing of the evangel, the gospel of 

Jesus Christ, to bear upon human life in redeeming power, by whatever 

method. Not evangelism or education, but evangelism through education, 

should be the aim of the Christian church. 

L. A. Weiole 

Yale Univeraiiy 

BOBAAS, Julius. Teaching to thinJc, New York. The MacmiUan Company, 
1922. 289 pp. 

Educators have long been accustomed to hear that our schools do not 
teach real thinking. Of late there has been a tendency to admit the truth 
of the accusation and at the same time to shift the stigma from the educative 
process to the nature of the material with which it works. Only a few pupils, 
it is asserted, have the native capacity to do their own thinking. Let these 
few be trained to think for themselves and for everybody else too, and let the 
"vast residuum" be trained to follow, "believing where they cannot under- 
stand." In the hands of injudicious supervisors, mental testers, and bio- 
logical determinists, the element of tmth which the doctrine of individual 
differences contains seems in danger of being magnified in application until 
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the American school s^'stem becomes a Praviianized machine, the quintessential 
embodiment of that educational determinism against which Bagley recently 
sounded his timely though rankling warning. The reviewer cannot but feel 
that Professor Boraas' book is a salutary influence toward mitigating the 
mechanistic tendencies which have always been the bane of education and 
which the present test-and-standardization movement^ with all its virtues, seems 
in danger of re-enforcing. 

In the face of this danger it is refreshing to find an author who says that 
"wc need a Socrates in every schoolroom" (p. 3), and who contends that the 
development of ability "to think honestly, persistently, and effectively about 
the important problems of life" (not the ability to put the right word in the 
right blank) is ''The Qreatest Thing in Teaching." The words just quoted 
form the title of the first chapter in which is the following significant pas- 
sage : ' ' Perhaps the reason why so few of us do our own thinking is that the 
schools never seriously attempted to teach us to think for ourselvRS. Perhaps 
the reason why so many of us are blind followers is that we have beon trained 
to be blind followers" (p. 4). 

The author does not stop with a mere "perhaps." He presents definite 
evidence of the widespread failure of our schools — not their failure to 
aocomplish training in thinking, but their failure to make any effort to 
aooomplish it, (See especially pp. 5-12.) We have said that the majority of 
our pupils are incapable of thinking, but we haven't given them a chance to 
show whether they are or not. 

The purpose of our author is "to discover the principal types of think- 
ing which are required in everyday life and to indicate practical wa3rs and 
means for their development in the ordinary school" (Preface). Accord- 
ingly, he analyzes thinking into such types as "Individual Judgment," "Co- 
operative Thinking," "Imaginative Thinking," "Critical Thinking," etc., 
and devotes at least one chapter to each type, showing its value and giving 
definite suggestions, some original and some borrowed from acknowledged 
sources, for its development in the school. Most of these suggestions will 
impress the teacher as worth trying. A feature common to them all is an 
emphasis upon the position of the teacher as cooperator, not as subaltern of 
a despotic hierarchy, a little lower than the supervisor, crowned with data- 
sheets and scales. A teacher who gets into the spirit of this book will have 
an inspiring sense of being engaged with his pupils in the great joint enter- 
prise of adding to the worth and meaning of life by the application of sym- 
pathetic intelligence to its myriad problems. 

This spirit which animates the book, the eminently readable style in which 
it is written, and the many practical suggestions it contains go far toward 
atoning for its faults. Feeling, as one does, the generous, altruistic spirit 
of the author, one can forgive him for such lapses as he exhibits in his sug- 
gestions on "How Not to Learn to Do Things" (pp. 27-28). Here and in 
some other places he slides into a Jejune wordiness which rather amusingly 
suggests the "efficiency literature" with which book-agents are trained. There 
are other things to forgive. Many readers will with reason object to the 
looseness of such analyses and classifications as appear on pp. 29, 43-45, 
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107-168. The author himself leems to be aware of this looaeness and not to 
be greatlj concerned about it as his purpose is not to formulate water-tight 
principles but to radiate suggestiyeness. One gets the impression that the 
author's background of logic is deficient. For example, his realisation that 
induction and deduction are not two fundamentally different modes of thought 
is excellent, but his attempt to synthesize them into a statement of generalized 
procedure covering all thinking is noticeably vague and insufficient 
(pp. 166-168). When, as in Chapter II, he tries to give a close-knit analysis 
of the thinking process, he makes some excellent statements about its prob- 
lematic and experimental quality, but through some indiscretion he is led to 
define it as ''an inner behaviour" — a phraseology which carries objectionable 
Cartesian associations which our author himself would probably be quick to 
repudiate. 

For the background of cogent logical theory in which this book is some- 
what lacking the teacher will do well to look to Dewey's ''close-written, close- 
meditated ".Hoio We TMfik and to the superb brief treatment of the thinking 
process which is to be found in Professor Bode's recent Fundanventals of 
Eduoatian. These two books should form a part of every teacher's pro- 
fessional library, and to them I do not hesitate to say that Teiiching to Think 
should be added. The book seems to me to have the faults I have mentioned, 
but they are more than compensated by the many applicable suggestions it 
contains and the fine human spirit by which it is pervaded. That spirit is of 
the essence of progress, and its diffusion is a part of the project to which 
every teacher should be dedicated — ^"the project of making Ufe liveable and 
joyous." 

N. 8. Maddox 
Ohio State Univereity 

Blacsburn, BCabt. Monte98oH ^sperimente in a large infante eehooU Intro- 
duction by Fdmond Holmes. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. 143 pp. 

This book offers suggestions for the practical application of the Montes- 
sori method in large classes of young children. Progressive educators realize 
the necessity for physical freedom and for work adapted to mental capacity, 
especially for little children. It is difficult to provide the better type of ed- 
ucation in the present prevailing school conditions of crowded classes. Any- 
thing that helps towards solving this problem, as Miss Blackburn's book does, 
is a positive contribution towards current educational literature. 

Miss Blackburn has a keen sympathetic imderstanding of the nature and 
needs of small children. She desired a method by which the initial steps in 
school training could be taken in a normal, childlike way. She felt that in 
acquiring subject matter each child should be permitted to advance at his own 
rate, that the brighter pupils should not be hampered by being held back for 
the slower ones and that the slower pupils should not be continually prodded 
and blamed for not progressing faster than they had ability to advance. The 
result which she desired even more than progress in school subjects was that 
the children should be free, happy, busy, self-reliant, helpful. 
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For four yean Miss Blackburn experimented with the Montessori method 
and materials. She describes economical and easy ways of making Montessori 
materials from toys and other materials easily procured. She suggests simple 
objects which can be added to the Montessori materials or substituted for them. 
Suggestions are also given for storing the apparatus. 

During the experimenting in the use of the materials she found it advisable 
to change the character of the class organization. Miss Blackburn divided her 
children vertically into groups of a certain number instead of horizontally into 
those of a certain age. Each class included children between 3 and 7 years of 
age. She found this more convenient for it was possible to keep all of the chil- 
dren busy with one set of apparatus. There was also a distinct advantage in the 
opportunity which it afforded for social development; a more normal situation, 
a spontaneous social life, was provided for the children; they could help and 
be helped. There was also more opportunity for the teacher to give her at- 
tention to individuals at the time when they needed the assistance, at other 
times the children could develop initiative and independence by working alone. 
She gives suggestions for keeping the records of each child's progress. 

Three chapters in the book are devoted to experiments made in reading and 
writing and two chapters to number work. These particular chapters contain 
only a few suggestions for American teachers. Number work here is postponed 
until the later grades. Children acquire what is necessary through actual ex- 
periences or score games. 

The book as a whole is an account of a successful attempt to carry the 
thoughtful, experimental spirit of Mme. Montessori into a new situation. Miss 
Blackburn shows herself a creative follower of Dr. Montessori and as such 
wisely fitted to -lead others. As Dr. Holmes states in his introductory chapter 
' ' the highest function of the Montessori teacher is to give her pupils freedom 
for self -development, to give it judiciously, sympathetically, tactfully, fruit- 
fully. But if one is to give freedom to children, young or old, one must first 
claim freed(»n for oneself.'' 

LUELLA A. PALICEB 

DWeetor of Kindergartens, New York City 



^M items: anb Commumtattons; 

This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and ^eir activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versitj, ColumbuSy Ohio. 



Mr. W. H. Hughes, formerly district superintendent at Claremont, 
Califomiay has been appointed Director of Educational Research and €hiid- 
ance in Pasadena. 



Dr. W. W. Theisen, formerly Director of the Bureau of Research, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has become Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Milwaukee. 
His work will be devoted to the secondary field and will not involve the 
general field of research activities as we might have expected. 



Mr. Q. W. Frasier, Director of the Department of CSlassification and 
Statistics in Denver writes that on the basis of a thousand cases of first- 
grade children tested with the Detroit, Dearborn, and Cole Intelligence 
Tests the Ck)le Test showed a higher correlation with mental age as deter- 
mined by the Stanford Revision than either of the others. The Detroit Test 
failed to distribute the upper ranges of intelligence; while the Dearborn 
distributed the upper rangeB better than the lower. 



Numerous attempts have been made to devise a form for keeping perma- 
nent individual record of all the tests which a pupil takes during his school 
career. One of the most interesting of such forms that has come to our 
attention is one lately received from Logansport, Indiana. It was trans- 
mitted by Miss Myrtle L. Kaufmann, but Miss Kaufmann was so busy when 
she sent it that she forgot to write a letter and say whose work it represented. 
At any rate the card is compact and seems to be adequate for the purpose. 



The University of Michigan, Bureau of Educational Reference and Re- 
search, reports in its Bulletin, dated September 7, 1922, the results of its 
testing program conducted last May. The school subjects considered were 
spelling, reading, and arithmetic; and the same tests were used in May as 
had been used the previous October. 

The results for May indicate that the Michigan schools are not yet quite 
up to the standards given by the authors of the tests. Achievements, how- 
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ever, are much better than was the case the previous October. "The amount 
of improvement ... is at once startling and shows that an unfavorable 
situation can be improved if it is discovered and if attention is given to it." 
This, we take it, is the lesson to be derived from the Bureau's May test. 
The important consideration is not where a school stands but the direction 
and rate of its improvement. 



We have just received from Superintendent J. W. Studebaker of the 
public schools of Des Moines, Iowa a mimeographed pamphlet which his 
office has issued to members of all committees involved in textbook adoptions. 
The pamphlet includes (1) statement of procedure to be followed, including 
directions and rules foi^ the guidance of committees; (2) sample score sheets in 
biology, geography, and history; (3) guiding principles as accepted by a 
course of study committee for geography, and requirements for construction 
and printing of books; (4) the same type of material for history as is given 
in (3). The tentative score card which has been developed covers the major 
items of interest, comprehension, permanent value of subject matter, value 
of method, and mechanical elements. These are subdivided and the various 
items weighted so as to give a total score of one thousand points. The score 
sheets and guiding principles enunciated should be of much value to com- 
mittees elsewhere who are working on the problem of scientific textbook 
adoptions. 



Mr. E. P. Branson, Director of the Department of Research, Long Beach, 
Califomia, has sent us a report of Courtis Arithmetic Tests in his Bulletin 
No. 1, September, 1922. The results of the tests in comparison with May, 
1921, show losses in grades v and vi, and rather consistent gains in grades 
VII and vin. The results also show that there is practically no change in 
variability in rate from grade to grade, but there is a marked decrease in 
the variability of accuracy. 

One of the especially pertinent statements contained in the Bulletin is 
as follows: '<It can not be asserted that to fail a pupil is to lower the quality 
of his future achievement, but it may safely be asserted that special coach- 
ing, attractive drill devices, exact knowledge of the improvement that is being 
made, and much motivation are needed to prevent a probable lowering of 
quality of work after non-promotioiL" 



We are in reeeipt from the World Book Company of copies of the 
Thurstone Employment Test for Examination in Typing and Examination in 
Clerical Work. The test in clerical work involves checking for errors in 
simple fundamental operations in arithmetic, checking for misspelled wofds, 
cross-out letter test, a substitution of digit for letter test, two types of filing 
tests, a test in simple arithmetic problems, and a proverbs test 

The typing test involves re-typing of an author's corrected copy, a tabu- 
lation of some itemized material written in long hand, and a checking test 
for misspelled words. The World Book Company has also brought out the 
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Downey Will-Temperament Test in group form. The test is very similar to 
the author's individual test, but is so arranged as to make it possible to 
score on the basis of the amoimt of work done in a prescribed period of time 
instead of the time needed to perform a prescribed task. Two items of tho 
individual form could not be adapted for the group use, and substitutionn 
have been made. A test for self-confidence has been substituted for a 
resistance to opposition; and a non-compliance test for a reaction to con- 
tradiction. 



Readers of the Journal will be glad to know that the publication^ 
School Life, is to be resumed. The September number will be issued 
shortly and it will continue to appear monthly, hereafter, except July and 
August. From a letter sent out by Commissioner Tigert, we find certain 
changes in the rules governing its distribution for "under the terms of tho 
Public Resolution authorizing the resumption, those who receive the publica- 
tion must pay part of the cost; an amount must be charged for subscription 
equal to the cost of printing, plus 10 percent. This will not cover any part 
of the cost of editorial work. The publication carries no advertising. The 
price of subscription has been fixed at 30 cents a year; but 25 copies or 
more will be sent to the same address at the rate of 25 cents a year for 
each copy. 

''Persons who wish to receive School Life regularly should forward the 
subscription price at once to the Superintendent of Documents, Qovemment 
Printing Ofice, Washington, D. C. Please do not send money to the Bureau 
of Education." 



Professor T. H. Schutte, director of the Training Department, State 
Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, has devised a very complete plan for 
rating teachers. He does not pretend that it is an absolutely scientific 
scale, but offers it in the hope that it will (1) aid the teacher in analyzing 
herself with view to improvement, and (2) aid the training officer in his 
analysis of the teacher with a view to her improvement. 

Bating schemes are bound to be with us. There is a definite tendency 
to relate schedules to teaching merit. In this connection we have lately re- 
ceived a plan from Chester, Pennsylvania, to the effect that the new Penn- 
sylvania law requires a rating of teachers as a basis for the application of 
the salary schedules. 

Whether or not one is in a situation for rating his salaries directly, one 
will certainly be interested in the "Moorhead One Hundred Point Scale for 
Bating Teachers." It may be obtained from Professor Schutte. 



The Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State University gathered 
material last summer in connection with a course for elementary-school prin- 
cipals which the director was offering. Superintendents, principals, and 
teachers were asked to list the duties which were actually being performed 
by supervising principals in their locality, and to present these items in the 
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order of the amount of time devoted to them by the principal in question. 
They were also asked, as a second part of the question blank, to indicate the 
duties which, in their judgment, should occupy the attention of principals, 
and to arrange them in the order of their importance. Not many responses 
were received from teachers, but it was remarkable how frequently both 
superintendents and principals practically inverted their lista. In other 
words, the duties on which the most time was actually being spent often 
proved to be the least important in the judgment of our correspondents. 
One superintendent, after giving a list of five duties in the order of the time 
spent on them by his principals, answered the question concerning the im- 
portant duties by saying * * reverse the above list. ' ' 

If these indications tell a true story, what are we going to do about it? 
What, in particular, are superintendents and principals and Boards of Educa- 
tion going to do about itf But the responsibility for this condition docs not 
rest wholly — perhaps not mainly — with the principals themselves. 



Superintendent C. F. Bidgley of Logan, Ohio, has been doing some care- 
ful testing of the pupils of his schools. Most of his teachers have been 
studying under Professor Morton of Ohio University. Accordingly, the tests 
were more adequately given and more helpfully analyzed than is usually the 
sase. Superintendent Bidgley has issued two mimeographed reports in which 
he presents his results. He indicates that the following purposes were in 
mind throughout the testing: 

"(1) To discover the location and extent of pupil misplacement in the 
Logan schools; (2) to discover the abnormally bright and abnormally dull 
pupils; (3) to find a more equitable basis upon which teachers may compare 
results in achievement." 

The Illinois Qeneral Intelligence Test was given in grades m to ix, and 
later in the year the Haggerty Delta I was given in grades i to m. Achieve- 
ment tests in several school subjects were also given. 

While the tables in which the results of the tests are displayed are often 
of the conventional kind, there is a highly suggestive relating of mentality 
to grade placement and to achievement. Superintendent Bidgley is not 
sparing in criticism of his own organization. For example: "It is easily 
seen, then, that our promotions in Logan have been influenced more strongly 
than we realized by chronological age considerations; that there is more 
holding back of pupils than acceleration; that the compactness of distribu- 
tion of retardates indicates rather uniform promotion after a certain time 
in a grade regardless of accomplishment." 

In a recent letter Superintendent Bidgley indicates his intention to carry 
out this year as extensive a program of testing as he conducted last year. 
He states that great benefit was derived from the work last year and adds, 
<<We have planned to continue this program so long as we seem to profit 
by it." 
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Boehester Chart for AtUinment in Reading 

We have lately received some interesting material from Rochester. Our 
readers will recall the article by Assistant Superintendent O'Hem in our 
March, 1921 issue on ''The Development of a Chart for Attainment in Read- 
ing." Principal William £. Hawley of the Francis Parker School at 
Rochester wrote an article which appeared in the April, 1921 issue on "The 
ii^ffect of Clear Objectives on the Teaching of Reading." 

In these articles it was apparent that the people at Rochester, although 
they had worked assiduously in bringing out their attainment chart, did not 
by any means regard it as in final form. A part of the material lately 
received from Rochester consists of an extensive revision of the reading 
chart. It is our judgment that, good as the first chart was, it has been 
greatly improved in the present edition. 

It is clear that if definite suggestions produce good results in reading, 
they may be expected to produce good results in other subjects. At least 
this appears to have been the line of thought of the school people at Rochester. 
Accordingly they have brought out a chart of attainment in arithmetic and a 
similar one for minimum requirements in phonics. These charts have been 
prepared by the Department of Elementary Qrades and Kindergartens of 
which Miss M. E. Simpson is director. 

All these charts are characterized by the definiteness with which the 
immediate aims of instruction are set up with reference to each grade. For 
example, in arithmetic the entire subject is divided into the following major 
topics : 

1. Notes and enumeration. 

2. Addition. 

3. Subtraction. 

4. Multiplication. 

5. Division. 

6. Tables of weights and measures. 

7. Fractions. 

8. Oral work. 

9. Problems. 

10. Decimals and percents. 

1 1 . Miscellaneous. 

Each of these major topics, except the last two, is represented in the 
instructional work of each grade from the low-second to the high-sixth. 
Each of these major topics, except the last two, is represented in the 
chart are the grade designations. Within the compartments governed by the 
column and line heads are listed the subtopics pertaining to the major topic 
and grade in question. 

Thus each teacher may know precisely what ground she is to cover in 
her grade. Not only this, but parents who wish information on the same 
question may easily obtain what they wish. This last advantage is one 
which is frequently underestimated. It is a lamentable fact that even the 
well-informed and well-disposed home usually cannot find out with any 
usable definiteness what the work of a given grade is supposed to be. 
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Accompanying the phonics chart is a pamphlet entitled "Proviaional 
Course of Study in Phonics, Qrade I~III." 

We feel sure that the Rochester idea of exhibiting the objectives of 
teaching in the form of a conspectus of the entire course is a particularly 
good one. Many teachers, superintendents and principals will wish to obtain 
copies of these charts. We hope that the Board of Education at Rochester 
will print them in sufficient numbers so that they may be distributed at a 
nominal cost to those who can make good use of them. 



The Correspondenee between the Results of Ilttnois IntelUgenee and 

Binet-Simon Scales 

As part of the admirable and astonishingly diversified research actiWties 
in Cuyahoga County (Ohio) under the general direction of County Super- 
intendent A. Q. Yawberg and the more particular direction of Assistant 
Superintendent Joseph A. Baer, intelligence tests have been widely used both 
in the centralized and one-room rural schools. A particular study was made 
of the correspondence between the Illinois Intelligence Scale and the Binet- 
Simon Scale. Dr. Bertha Luckey of Cleveland examined children with the 
Binet Scale. Results on the Illinois Scale were also available in 84 cases. The 
correlation between the I. Q.'s for these cases as obtained by these two 
instruments was found to be 0.67. Elementary grades three to eight inclusive 
were represented among these cases. The mean for the Binet I. Q. 's was 
99.6 and for the Illinois I. Q.'s, 108.9. 

In conununicating these facts, Superintendent Baer raises the question 
of whether success on the Illinois Scale is not to be ascribed in part to the 
effect of school training. He believes such to be the case and offers the 
following comment in support of his position. 

"It occurred to me that if the Illinois Test is affected by school train- 
ing there should be an increasing difference (i.e., between the Binet and the 
Illinois) from grade to grade. Using the I. Q. 's for both tests I find that 
the third grade averages 5.7 points lower on the Illinois Scale, that the fourth 
grade averages 5.7 points higher on the Illinois, the fifth grade 12.7 points 
higher and the sixth grade 18.1 points higher. Thus far my notion is sup- 
ported, but in the seventh grade the average is only 13.9 points higher, and 
in the eighth grade only 9.6 points higher. 

"The falling off in these grades might possibly be due to the facts that 
the increase in the Illinois Test reaches its maximum at the sixth grade and 
also that the Binet-Simon tests are influenced by the same factors in the 
upper years. Vocabulary, reading, and general school training are increasingly 
prominent in the years 12, 13, and on." 

We are inclined to agree with Superintendent Baer that success with the 
Illinois Scale is more dependent upon school training than is success with 
the Binet Scale. We believe, however, that a similar statement may be 
made with reference to all the other verbal intelligence tests. 

It is generally agreed that the Binet Scale is our best instrument for 
measuring intelligence. Nevertheless, it too has its unreliability. Otis and 
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KnolUn, in the September, 1921 number of the Joxtrnal of Educational 
BlBEAROH showed that in temui of mental age the probable error of the 
Stanford Beriaion of the Binet Scale was 5.3 months. A part, therefore, of 
the lack of correspondence between the results of any group test and the 
results of the Binet Scale must be ascribed to the fact that the Binet Scale 
itself is not a perfect criterion. 

Adopting the seven-fold classification suggested by Terman — genius, very 
superior, superior, normal, dull, border line, and feeble-minded — Superintendent 
Baer found that the Illinois Scale in comparison with the Binet Scale placed 
pupils in groups as follows: 

2 pupils were placed 2 groups lower 

6 pupils were placed 1 group lower 
35 pupils were placed in the same group 
23 pupOs were placed 1 group higher 
14 pupils were placed 2 groups higher 

4 pupils were placed 3 groups higher 

Superintendent Baer therefore points out, "if the Illinois Test can be 
said to err, it is in the direction of liberality, as the results for this school 
are consistently higher on the Illinois Test than on the Binet-Simon Test." 
The UUnois Scale does indeed err as all scales do; but if it must err, it is 
less serious that it should do so in the direction of liberality than in the 
opposite direction. If children are reported to be more capable than they 
really are, the results are likely to be less tragic both for the child and for 
the school than would be the case if they were represented to be duller than 
they really are. 

The writer believes that Superintendent Baer's conclusions are sub- 
stantially correct with reference to the Illinois Scale. Incidentally we may 
say that in the one grade (namely the third) where pupils were reported to 
have I. Q. 's lower than those obtained from the Binet Scale we are not in our 
own work recommending the use of the Illinois Scale. We believe that 
better results will be secured in the third grade by using some other test. 



Do Teadien' Maiks Measure Anjtliiiig 

A surprising commentary on the unreliability of teachers' ratings is 
afforded by an experience which a Ckmnty Superintendent in Ohio has recently 
reported. 

In connection with his quarterly examinations. Superintendent Vance 
duplicated two of the pupils' papers and sent them together with copies 
of the examination questions to 92 rural teachers. One of the papers was 
in fourth-grade geography and the other in eighth-grade arithmetic. The 
geography paper must have been a curious one, but even so, it could on 
no possible grounds justify the disagreement as to its value among the 92 
teachers. One of them rated it 74, while three of the teachers agreed in 
rating it zero. Several teachers thought the pupil who wrote the paper 
should have 60 or more, while with the same data in hand, other teachers 
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either thought the paper worth nothing at all, or gave it such marlm aa 20, 
13, 16, etc. Four teachers agreed in rating this unfortunate pupil 20 for 
his performance in geography, but quite as many of them thought his per- 
formance was worth 50. Several teachers not content with expressing them- 
selves with the accuracy implied by a percentage scale thought they were 
able to make more accurate determinations; such ratings as 43^; i8%; 
and 13% appear. 

The eighth grade arithmetic paper — despite the supposed objectivity of 
arithmetic — fared even worse than the geography paper. The pupil who 
wrote the paper was rated all the way from 10 to 100, nor were these ex- 
treme ratings isolated from the intermediate ratings. 

No fewer than seven of the teachers expressed by their ratings of 100 
their opinion that the paper was a perfect performance. On the other hand 
two teachers agreed that the same paper was only worth 10. If 75 were 
regarded as the passing mark, the pupil who wrote the paper would have 
been passed by 47 of the teachers and failed by 45 of them. In other words, 
the pupil in question stood practically an even chance of passing or failing 
depending on the teacher who rated his paper. 

Such a situation is either ludicrous or pathetic according to one's tem- 
perament or point of view. Those who doubt the value of standardized 
tests would do well to consider that whatever their shortcomings may be, 
they permit no such travesty in estimating the value of a pupil's achieve- 
ment. 



Salary Increases Depend npon EAciency 

We have received from Superintendent W. W. Lewton of Cicero, niinois, 
a copy of his efficiency rating scale and salary schedule for 1922. The scale 
calls for a rating of each teacher on five factors in determination of four 
ability groups: (1) training; (2) health; (3) personality; (4) professional 
attitude; (5) success — ^the measurement of efficiency. 

The following definition or explanation of ability groups is too concise 
to warrant briefing: 

'* Ability Groups: 

ONE: Poor: — Persons whose work, or attitude, or both, have been un- 
satisfactory; who show little promise of growth and improvement. 

TWO: Average: — (a) Those who show little, if any, improvement over 
the work of previous years. The results obtained may be fairly satisfactory, 
but the fact that a teacher has reached the point where she ceases to grow 
and improve, places her in the doubtful dass. The work of a teacher in this 
group soon deteriorates and her value is greatly reduced, (b) Those whose 
work is uneven or not consistent; strong in some lines but weak in others 
which are essential, (c) Those who cannot or will not cooperate freely; are 
discontented and fault-finding — a menace to harmony, and a source of fric- 
tion; are not positively loyal, or neglect assigned and understood duties. 

THREE: Gh>od: — Those who are strong and do uniformly good work; 
who measure up weU in all departments and show improvement from year to 
year. 
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Thofle who awmne responsibility in caring for supplies and records in a 
business-like manner. 

Those who cooperate cheerfully and effectively in building responsibility 
and playground leadership. 

Those who give careful attention to general and monthly outlines, and 
preparation of daily plans; and to a prompt and appreciative following of 
supervisors' and principals' suggestions. 

Those who have considerable knowledge of, and sympathetic interest in 
the lives of the pupils. 

FOUB: Excellent: — (Superior) Those who possess the qualifications of 
class Three, and in addition are distinguished in the following respects: 

(1) Unusual knowledge of and interest in the lives of the pupils. 

(2) Power of imaging educational problems, and offering constructive 
suggestions (initiative). 

(3) A positive and helpful influence upon the lives of pupils (ideals and 
character building). 

(4) The attitude of the missionary toward his work. 

(5) Marked power of leadership. 

(6) Extraordinary achievement in accomplishment along special depart- 
mental subjects or regular class progress." 

The salary schedule is as follows: minimum $1000 for two years train- 
ing beyond high school ; maximum $1800 ; increases below $1500, $50.00 for 
service plus value of rating ; increases above $1500, value of rating only. The 
values given to the rating are as follows : rate of A minus or below, dismissal ; 
A no increase; A plus and G minus, $25.00 increase; G, $50.00; G plus, 
$75.00; and E, $100.00. 

On the basis of service and rating ten were refused contracts; 5 received 
no increase; 25 received $50.00 ; 27 received $75.00 ; 51, $100.00; 10, $125.00; 
and 2, $150.00. These increases include both service and merit. The average 
increase for the 120 teachers was $83.33 and the average annual salary, 
$1,307.50. 



An interesting experiment with retarded children is reported by District 
Superintendent Veit in the Bulletin of the New TorJc Society for the Experi- 
mentckl Study of Education, About a year ago 35 pupils who were 14 years 
of age were taken from the fifth-year classes of neighboring schools and were 
placed in a special class under a very efficient teacher in the Franklin Lane 
Junior High School. The idea was to utilize the facilities of the school for 
the purpose of interesting these pupils who had found learning from books 
in the ordinary way a great hardship and very distasteful. 

''The interest and sympathy of the teacher and her ability to make friends 
of this type of boy and girl, together with the making of a program that 
introduced sewing, cooking, typewriting shopwork, and other manual pursuits, 
aroused a new interest in those who in their school career were considered 
out-distanced. 

The record of attendance for these pupils shows a remarkable change. 
Where formerly an attendance officer compelled their presence at school, there 
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is now voluntary appearance. The steady progress in essential sabjeels ol>- 
served in the work of the pupils has proved condosively that the pToeednie 
introduced is most effective and valuable." 

At the end of the year instead of seeking employment eertifieates 32 of 
these pupils wished to continue similar work. The success of this venture 
points to one of the greatest possible contributions of the junior high school, 
that of helping duUer boys and girls to realize tliat with proper effort mad 
direction certain achievements are possible. 



Experimental Woik Spreads among Teadiers of Oitj 

The New York Evening Mail of April 19, 1922, records the fact that 
scientific study of school problems is spreading among the teachers of New 
York. The evidence on this point is revealed in the remarkable growth of 
the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education. "Formed 
three years ago with a handful of members, the organization now boasts of 
more than 800, and it is a rare meeting which does not see 50 or 60 addi- 
tional applicants admitted." The meetings of the society are alternately 
general sessions at which the entire membership discusses a common topie, 
and sectional meetings where the members divide into various groups for 
the study of individual problems. The writer of the article to which we 
are referring remarks that "the Society resembles more than anything else 
a post-graduate school in education." 

The great size of the schools of New York; the marvelous diversity of 
types of instruction, and of organization; and the concentration within the 
metropolitan area of a great number of higher educational institutions af- 
ford an unrivaled opportunity for the study of education on a large scale. 
We wish well to the Society for the Experimental Study of Education. 
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The Iupbovsmknt or Iksteuction im Bukai. Schools 

Communioated by W. J. 0»h\tr», 
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The statement that the aae of standard testa should result in the improve- 
meiit of inatraetioQ U bo frequent in educational 1it«rBtuTe that it has become 
a mere commonplace. The Btatement that the ase of such teets ha* resulted 
in such improvement is not ao frequent. Information as to just how much 
improveroent can be obtained is even harder to find. Such information for 
one-room rural schools is almost entirelj laehing. The impression prerails 
that improvement is impossible in the type of rural schools which most of the 
children of the nation attend. Such an impression is disastrous io its efFecta 
and nothing eoold be further from the truth. Improvement can be obtained 
easily, qoiekl;, and to an astonishing degree when suitable remedial devices 
are used. The following tables show the evidence which is note available 
in Wisconsin; 
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'Not reliable. Quotients from one county not given in detail abore 120. 

''B, scores before remedial instruction. 

^A, scores after remedial instruction. 

Table II shows the improvement in reading ability after an interval of four or five 
months has elapsed since the original testing, during which time remedial instruction 
was given. A different form of the test was used in each case. The testing was done 
by trained supervisors. Seven hundred and eighty-five children took the tests, upon 
which the conclusion is based. 

Two observations can safely bo made concerning the foregoing tables: 

1. One-room rural schools can be quickly and easily brought up to 
standard by intelligent supervision and the use of up-to-date methods of 
teaching. 

2. The amount of improvement is three or four times as great as that 
which is usually obtained in the same length of time. In Table II the average 
gain is 10 percent in reading quotients. This is equivalent to the gain of a 
year. And this gain is over and above that which is ordinarily expected since 
reading quotients are supposed to remain fairly constant from year to year. 
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TECHNIQUE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SURVEY^ 
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Devewpment of the Survey Movement 

Origin of the survey idea, — ^The survey movement in educa- 
tion began in 1910 and 191 1 with surveys of the school systems 
of Boije, Montclair, Baltijnore, East Orange, and Boston. For 
several years previous to this date cities and states had been 
subjecting their schools to the careful scrutiny of lay com- 
missions, while in our universities a quantitative terminology 
was slowly being introduced into educational studies. These lay 
investigations and scientific studies were the immediate pre- 
cursors of the educational survey movement. 

The forces which had brought these several activities into 
existence were the same forces that had brought the business ex- 
pert or the efficiency engineer into business and industry. The 
taxpayer had begun to ask, "what do I get for the dollar I have 
invested in schools?" People everywhere had begun to criticise 
the management of the schools, the curricula offered, and even 
the aims toward which the schools were working. Meantime 
students of education were at work on the development of a 
technique for the scientific study of educational problems. 

It may be shown that the survey movement has made two 
important contributions toward the development of a science of 
education. One is in the extensive and clear analysis it has made 
of educational facts and situations. The other is in the additions 



^This paper was presented at the Conference on Educational Research and 
Guidance held at State Teachers College, San Jose, California, May 19 and 
20, 1922. 
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it has made to the actual methods and technique of educational 
investigation. 

To substantiate these statements one only has to run through 
the survey reports. Nowhere before this do we find such clear 
and such well-reasoned statements of educational aims. And 
the same may be said with reference to the functions and char- 
acter of buildings, curricula, supervision of health, finance, 
organization, and administration as well as of many lesser topics. 
•^ On the side of technique the survey movement has made sub- 
stantial contributions to tests and measurements, having worked 
out and demonstrated the use of quantitative standards in a wide 
variety of places in education, and having brought to light a 
goodly number of working principles with reference to which 
teaching, administrative, and supervisory processes may be di- 
rected. Besides these specific contributions it has furnished a 
most valuable general stimulus to scientific work in education. 

Dominating purposes in the survey movement. — ^After a little 
more than a decade of development and of service to the public 
we may properly ask, what have we learned about surveying? 
The work has succeeded in the sense of having convincfidj^ie 
public of its practical worth, and it is so bound up with the 
movement which is devoted to the scientific study of education, 
both in its workers and in the purposes and character of its 
work, that its value in this direction is also obvious. 

As we look over the brief history of the survey movement, 
it is possible to distinguish three main purposes which have 
dominated the work almost from the beginning. The first and 
foremost of these purposes has been a purely practical and 
utilitarian one, viz., that of (helping the sdiools to a better prac- 
tice.; Back of this purpose were the demands of the people for 
an accounting and the earnest desire of our leading educators 
to bring the schools of the country up to better standards. 

The men who have really directed the survey movement have 
been scientific men, men who have not only conceived the highest 
achievement of any science to be its ultimate issue in benefits to 
mankind, but who have realized that such benefits can come only 
in proportion to the scientific results that are achieved. To make 
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education scientific, therefore, was also their ambition, and in 

the school survey they saw the opportunity to learn new things 

about education and to apply, and perhaps discover, new methods 

2 of study. A second pur pose, therefore , has been the gathering 

and analysis oT new facts, or the increase of our knowledge 

^ about educational phenomena ; and a third purpose was to apply 

^ and to develop the scientific technique essential to the building^ 

up of a science of education. 

Without these subsidiary purposes it is doubtful whether 
the best educational leadership could have been so largely drawn 
into the movement as it has been. If then, some of the reports 
of surveys have been over-technical in form, we should feel no 
particular surprise, and perhaps not too much regret, since it 
has meant at most only a wrong emphasis and a more indirect 
attack upon the practical problem and, to some extent, these have 
been offset by a relatively larger scientific contribution. 

Development of the proper functions of a survey. — What 
are some of the fundamental facts and principles with reference 
to which the survey movement and the individual survey are to 
be directed? What has "survey" come to mean ; what may the 
survey movement hope to accomplish ; and what particular prin- 
ciples and technique have been developed for this type of work ? 

Very early in our survey experience the question arose as to 
how far a survey should go in uncovering graft, dishonesty, and 
imfaimess, as distinct from other types of inefficiency. Should 
/ - <J a survey subpoena witnesses, conduct hearings, and try to place 
the blame for inefficiency or crookedness upon the particular 
persons found responsible, or should it stop with a clear state- 
ment and explanation of the inefficiency, leaving to the board of 
education or other properly constituted authorities the task of 
placing the blame upon persons or of bringing the matter to the 
attention of a grand jury ? 

In spite of opportunities no important survey assumed the 
responsibility for exposing graft or for refening by name to 
those responsible for inefficient service. It was early declared, 
and the position has consistently been maintained, that such work 
was the function of grand jury or other special investigation, 
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and not the function of a survey. This is a significant distinc- 
tion since it has removed from the realm of the survey a large 
amount of work of a purely negative type and forced upon sur- 
veyors the necessity of finding a positive and constructive func- 
tion to perform. 

. A second question that had to be settled was, how far shall 

the survey go in outlining a program of future action for the 
schools. Was it enough to describe and explain what was good 
and what was poor about the schools, or should the survey show 
how to do away with what was poor and how to replace it with 
something better? To settle a question like this was not easy, 
and there appears to have been difference of opinion. Many of 
the early reports, and not a few since then, have been quite 
largely descriptive in character with special emphasis upon the 
weak points of the system in question. But this is not strange 
when we consider how little we had in the way of standards or 
even of authoritative opinion on what a city school system should 
be like. 

At the beginning of the survey movement, studies of retar- 
dation were still in an undeveloped stage, pedagogical tests were 
just beine made, but were hardly available for use in a survey, 
there ^^^ no group mental tests, and practically no standards 
available for use in the study of buildings and equipment. Not 
much was available as a basis for judging staflF, curricula, organ- 
ization, supervision, and administration; and only a little had 
been done in the comparative study of school costs. Without 
standards, without an adequate knowledge of practice over the 
country in any of these major fields, it was not easy to outline 
a constructive program for the future. 

In the face of these difficulties, however, it soon became evi- 
dent that a survey must project into the future if it was to be 
useful. In the light of our experience to date, then, we may 
define the functions of a survey about as follows y The function 
of a school survey is to apply the best available technique in the 
study of a school system, with a view to revealing the character 
and the extent of its efficiency, and with a view to showing how 

the best possible results may be obtained. \ This calls for analysis 

■J 
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and measurement, for the use of exact methods, for the applica- 
tion of principles and quantitative standards wherever possible. 
It calls for description and for interpretations, for a statement of 
facts, whether they are favorable or unfavorable, and for con- 
structive proposals as to what ought to be done next and how 
to do it. 

"^ Barly lack of_survey tedknjauj^. — Having settled upon a 
proper meaning, or function, the survey turned naturally to the 
question of how to accomplish its purpose. This immediately 
raised the question of how extensive a survey must be in order 
to afford an adequate basis for outlining a future program. It also 
raised the question of whether a single feature of a system could 
be surveyed separately. Practice soon answered this latter ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Numerous studies of "progress of chil- 
dren through the grades," of "curricula," of the "efficiency of 
pupils in their studies," and of "finance," were undertaken as 
surveys of these aspects of the schools. 

— -But how to measure the efficiency of a school system as a 
whole was a difficult question. When the technique for studying 
retardation had reached a fairly satisfactory stage, retardation 
studies were heralded as real measures of the efficiency of school 
systems. One has only to read the early literature on retardation 
to be convinced that the development of this one piece of tech- 
nique was a very striking thing in the recent history of educa- 
tion in this country. He may also be struck by the credulity with 
which the rather crude interpretations of the results of retarda- 
tion studies were accepted.^ 

/" At the outset there were almost no instruments for making 
exact measures of the processes, machinery, or products of edu- 
cation; and no great skill had been developed in the use of 
comparative methods. The practical demands of the survey dis- 
closed the fact that what education had in the way of facts, 
methods, and technique had been developed and, in the main, 
adapted for use in the laboratory and classroom. WeJ had 

'See: Yolkman, Hilda, and Noble, Isabel, ''Betardation as indicated by 
one hundred city school reports." PsyohologiccU Clinic, 8:75-81, May, 
1915. Presents a study of the history of the influence of retardation studies 
on city superintendents' reports. 
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worked largely in isolation, and with reference to the demanc 
of logic. Now we were asked to work in the open field, in tt 
midst of the tangle of practical conditions, and with referenc< 
not only to logic, but also to "what will actually work." It wj 
clear, therefore, that the survey had before it the task of buildir 
up a technique of its own. 

Survey Technique 

The meaning of technique. — By survey technique we mea 
the particular methods and machinery essential for the carryir 
on of a survey. It includes all the various instruments an 
devices used to detect the presence or absence of a thing, or 1 
determine the amount of the thing present, or to determir 
causal or other relationships between things found. It includi 
principles, axioms, plans, and opinions. It also includes tl' 
methods by means of which these instruments and devices, the- 
principles, axioms, plans, and opinions, are brought to bear i 
determining the aim, the extent, and the plan of the survey, i 
well as in carrying forward the process from its inception 1 
its final conclusions and recommendations. 

It is not our purpose to trace the history of the developmei 
of this technique, but rather to discuss briefly some of its moi 
important aspects as they have thus far been built up. Thei 
we shall consider as nearly as possible in the order of the net 
for them in making an actual survey. 

Defining the aim of a survey.- — First of all, the survey mu 
have a definite aim. This seems a very trite statement, yet 
one has read the survey literature, one will realize its pertinent 
here. Obviously the function which the finished survey is e: 
pected to perform must provide the aim which directs the su 
veyor in his work. Yet, as our survey reports show, it is vei 
easy for the surveyor to be overwhelmed by the academic < 
scientific possibilities which at once appear in the study of 
school system. Accordingly we should set down' as a workir 
principle to be kept in mind that the aim of a survey must I 
determined by the functions which are finally to be served by ti 
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completed task. We should also add, that the plan of procedure 
in the study must be drawn with careful reference to these aims. 

The relation of the aim to the plan of work. — ^The relation 
of aim to working plan suggests the second problem. The diffi- 
culty here lies in the fact that we must determine what facts, 
processes, and conditions to study, what principles, methods, 
devices, and instruments to apply in the attainment of the aim, 
and how to organize our procedure with respect to a plan of 
operation. The broader and more comprehensive the aim, 
naturally, the more difficult it is to devise a plan of procedure 
that will unravel the many complicated relationships with which 
the survey must deal. 

To the writer there seem to be four main st^s^pr problems in 
any complete study of a school system. First, the community's ^ 
educational needs must be defined. Second, the community's 
capacity to provide for its needs must be ascertained. Third, 
the present educational facilities must be evaluated in the light 
of what is needed and in the light of what the community is able 
to pay for. Fourth, a constructive program of procedure must 
be worked out with reference to such of the corrections and ex- 
pansions recommended as the conmiunity is able to provide. 

In a sense these are four distinct pieces of investigation, each 
of which must be carried out in any complete survey. It would 
be possible to carry them out separately and in the order here 
presented. No survey, however, has done this; and the reason 
for this is clear. To locate some of a community's needs one 
would of necessity make many studies almost exactly like the 
studies necessary for measuring the efficiency of schools as they 
exist. Furthermore, in reporting the survey such a plan would 
involve repetition at so many points that it would not be eco- 
nomical. The point to emphasize here is that these are four 
functions to be performed in a survey. They suggest not only 
the main divisions of the aim of the survey, but also the logic 
of the plan of work. In the latter sense they stand as a constant 
check on every step in the study. If the above principle ^ for 
selecting the aim of a survey is our first piece of technique then 
the plan here suggested is our second piece. 
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What IS the technique essential to the carrying out of these 
four lines of study? Since the character of the study determines 
the kind of technique, we shall undertake to sketch out in very 
brief outline a plan by means of which each of these four ends 
or functions may be attained. By this method the technique will 
be discussed in connection with the function it is to perform 
in making a survey. 

Problem one: How to determine a community's educational 
needs, — In considering, first, the technique for determining a 
community's needs for education we may lay it down as almost 
axiomatic that a community's educational needs are determined 
by the character of its own culture. The full significance of this 
axiom will not readily occur to any except scientifically trained 
educators. Consequently its use in surveying is a much more 
technical matter than is its mere recognition as a self-evident 
truth. A people's economic, political, social, aesthetic, moral, 
physical, and intellectual interests, ideals, and activities go on 
together. Change in any one of these will produce some change 
in all the others. If a high type of culture is the aim then what 
we do in education must have reference to all the elements that 
together constitute what we call culture or civilization. It is in 
the light of possible corrections, expansion, and enrichment in all 
these lines that educational needs must be defined. 

Educational needs must be considered from the standpoint of 
extent, of kind, of quality. We need to know how many build- 
ings, how many teachers, how many courses ; we need to know 
what kind of buildings, courses, equipment, organizations; and 
we need to know what degree of excellence in all these things 
it is best to provide. What facts about the community do we 
need, what instruments of measure may we apply and how shall 
we interpret our findings? 

If education is to have respect to the social, economic, physi- 
cal, aesthetic, moral, and intellectual life of the people, then our 
facts will be drawn from these fields. If the application of the 
above axiom in the determination of needs is step number one 
in our technique, then step number two would be the selection 
of a proper basis for judging what facts to select. Since our 
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needs are both quantitative and qualitative in education, we shall 
need to reveal the quantitative and qualitative aspects of these 
many features of our culture if we are to set up a complete 
picture of our needs. 

Without pretending to present the full line of reasoning 
upon which a selection should be based, I shall merely attempt 
to outline briefly the facts that are needed, to indicate the 
sources from which they may be drawn, and then to explain 
how these facts are to be treated. 

Materials and Sources for a Survey of a Community's 

Educational Needs 

I. Data needed: 

1. Carefully drawn maps showing: 

a. Size of district. 

b. Main features of its physical and industrial geography. 

c. Location of public buildings, parks, and playgrounds. 

d. Natural population centers. 

2. Inforaiation about the population. 

a. Extent of population through a period of years. 

b. Racial composition. 

c. Age and sex distribution. 

3. Information about literacy. 

4. Information about occupations. 

a. Number and kinds. 

b. Workers in each. 

c. Sex and age of workers. 

5. Public enterprises. 

a. Government. 

b. Industrial or commercial activities. 

c. Provisions for social, intellectual, and aesthetic 

interests. 

II. Sources of information: 

1. National arid state census reports. 

2. Municipal directories. 

3. Official records in offices of city auditor and engineer. 

4. Chamber of commerce literature. 

5. Educational reports and records. 

6. Historical materials. 

Our purpose is to arrange these facts so as to present a clear 
picture of what a school system should do to correct weaknesses 
or to expand and enrich the various aspects of community life. 
By the maps we can detect natural attendance barriers, such as 
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streams, bad crossings, and heavy traffic centers. We can thus 
show any existing need for reorganization or extension of 
attendance district boundaries. We can also see where to locate 
new buildings in order to utilize parks, playgroimds, and mu- 
seums in connection with instruction. From our population 
data we can see about the rate at which school facilities must be 
expanded to meet future needs; and from the same source we 
may detect certain special curriculum needs, such as the adult 
education required by foreign groups. We can see by our age 
distribution the extent of the school population. By our literacy 
facts we can see the need for extension, Americanization, and 
adult education. From our occupational data we can see clearly 
the economic background with respect to which attendance, spe- 
cial courses, types of special schools, and indeed the entire cur- 
riculum and management of the schools may be worked out. 
Information as to the kinds of occupations and the extent to 
which they are available for boys or for gfirls is basic as an 
index to educational aims. Facts about the local government in 
connection with facts about race and industry are suggestive 
with reference to the teaching of history and civics, and with 
reference to the general social life of the schools. ^Municipal 
industries ought to be used as educational laboratories for the 
youth who are to direct these enterprises a few years later. 
Facts about the city's interest in beautiful streets, buildings, and 
parks, in music, libraries, and museums afford a basis for de- 
fining the community's needs for training along aesthetic and 
public-enterprise lines. These are but the broadest lines of school 
policy. By pursuing our study in some detail, community by com- 
munity, within a city or county, we may arrive finally at the size 
and character of buildings and of classrooms, the character and 
extent of equipment for playground, library, laboratory and 
classroom, the number and kind of teachers, and so on to the end 
of greater and lesser needs for amount and kind of education. 
The above are but samples of information, or hasty views, 
from the rich picture of educational needs that may be obtained 
from these facts when they are properly organized. Some of 
these are facts as to quantity or extent of educational facilities 
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needed, while others reveal the particular character or quality of 
these facilities. The basis of our choice of data may be defined 
by the following principle : Educational need depends upon such 
facts about a community and its life as will reveal the extent, 
condition, character, and tendencies of its social, political, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, aesthetic, and physical life. 
^ A third step in our technique has to do with the instruments, 
methods, and devices to be used in assembling and classifying 
these data. This step is relatively simple. It calls for tabular 
and graphic pres entation of facts in isolation and in such serial 
and comparative manner as wHT reveal changes associated with 
the passing of time, and the size or extent of the phenomena in 
question in comparison with like facts in comparable commu- 
nities elsewhere. 

"^ This technique is the most exact we have for measuring such 

factors as we are discussing at this point. We have no precise 

formulae for prescribing the niunber of new educational units 

(units of buildings, units of equipment, units of curriculum) 

called for by the addition of a unit of population to a community. 

C We must therefore base our judgment of need upon rough com- 

j mon sense estimates and upon what is common elsewhere under 

I like conditions. If this is a crude technique, it is at least trusted 

( in business, industry, and politics; and it must serve here until 

a finer procedure is worked out. 

--• A fourth bit of technique is the interpretation of the facts 
brought out by our tables. Here we are called upon to make 
an educational prescription with reference to a certain set of 
social or economic facts about a given community. What we 
do is to consider how much of a certain kind of educational 
activity is necessary to produce or modify in character or amoimt 
the particular social or economic phenomena for which our facts 
stand. This consists in the application of certain accepted edu- 
cational principles and standards to a defined situation. To say 
here what principles and standards is obviously not possible 
except by way of illustration. 

Let us say that our facts show in one part of a city a large 
industrial community where the people are mainly foreigners, 
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and where large numbers of young people of both sexes are 
employed in factories at as early an age as possible. How 
should we express the educational need which these facts reveal ? 
What do these facts say about the subjects of civics and mathe- 
matics ? Clearly the foreign child is less familiar with American 
social and political ideals and practices than are native children. 
Accordingly, the need for civics instruction in this community is 
relatively large. Add to this the fact that the children leave 
school early and go to work in factories. This means a fur- 
ther increase in need for civics teaching, and it also means that 
the mathematics should be connected up in a practical way with 
the points in industry with which the children are soon to asso- 
ciate themselves. Plainly, too, it argues for breadth in the in- 
formation and experience to be brought into these, as into all 
courses, if we are to develop among these foreigners a culture 
that will best fit them into our American scheme of civilization. 

Here we selected the principle that, every child who is to be- 
come a citizen should he trained in the fundamentals of citizen^ 
ship, and the further principle that, education must furnish a 
child with concrete contacts zvith the economic processes in 
which he will participate as an adult, and roughly speaking yet 
another principle that, educational need for a given kind of train- 
ing exists in inverse proportion to the amount a child possesses 
by virtue of his social inheritance plus his experience and traits 
ing to date. Our technique of interpretation is the technique of 
educational diagnosis and prescription, and consists in selecting 
the principle or standard that applies and, by referring it to the 
facts in question, judging the amount or kind of education neces- 
sary to originate or modify those facts. 

It is not necessary to say that this is not a routine matter, 
not a technique that can be learned in a few lessons. Nor should 
it be necessary to saty that in applying these four bits of tech- 
nique we are bound by the same logic that directs scientific study 
an)nvhere. Indeed, the facts we have proposed to assemble for 
the purpose of studying a community's educational needs might 
be assembled in a somewhat similar manner for other purposes. 
It is not a new logic, or a new set of principles of research that 
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the survey has built up, but rather a particular application of 
old logic and old principles to new ends. It is only in this sense 
that the technique here discussed is new. 
v/ Problem two: How to determine a community's capacity to 
meet its needs, — Here, as in the first of our four main survey 
problems, we shall present a practical outline for conducting the 
part of the survey having to do with the community's ability to 
meet its educational needs. Our first task, however, is to decide 
upon what basis we may say that a city is or is not able to sup- 
port a given plan of education. Here again we must resort to 
the use of general social and educational principles. The first 
principle needed is: A democratic state, being dependent upon 
the intelligence of its citizens, is obligated to provide some 
amount of education for every child, A second principle is: 
Possession of the simple tools of knowledge and some under- 
standing of our social, economic, and political past and present, 
being essential to good citizenship, must be provided if the state 
is to have a proper margin of safety. A third principle should 
be : Beyond the minimum provision, and, up to full satisfaction 
of need, the amount of education provided should be determined 
by a community's financial ability. , 

If we accept these principles and attempt to apply them, we 
must find a way to measure a community's financial capacity. In 
the following outline of this feature of a survey, we shall show 
the kinds of facts needed and where these facts may be obtained. 
We shall then explain how they should be treated. The decision 
as to what facts are necessary rests upon the simple truisms, 
(i) that a community's wealth or income determines the limit 
of its expenditures, and (2) that education is but one of several 
activities that must be paid for from the surplus of income over 
necessary expenditures. First,'^then, we need to know, how 
much wealth and earning power a city has, whether these are 
stable or fluctuating, and, if fluctuating, how and at what rate 
changes take place, ^cond, we need to know what the neces- 
sary expenditures are. 
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Material and Sources for a Survey of a Community's Capacity 

TO Meet Its Educational Needs 

I. Data needed : 

1. Population with rate of increase or decrease. 

2. Percent of dependents in population. 

a. School age and younger. 

b. Those retired from active life. 

c. Physical, mental, and moral dependents. 

3. Taxable and real wealth of community. 

4. Tax rate, total and for different purposes. 

5. Income or earning power of community. 

6. Dependability of sources of wealth. 

7. Amount and distribution of all public expenditures. 

8. Rate of increase in wealth and tax rate through a period of 

years. 

II. Sources of information: 

1. Federal census reports of finance, population, and industries. 

2. Auditors' reports. 

3. Tax assessors' records. 

4. Local, state, and federal school reports. 

5. Income tax records. 

It IS impossible to present here full reasons for the inclusion 
of all these data. The above principles must serve as our gen- 
eral justification. Briefly, however, ^ study of real and taxable 
wealth will indicate the extent of the sources of income. The 
percent of dependents in the community will enable us to esti- 
mate the number of aggressive earners of wealth. A knowledge 
of the rate of change in population and wealth will permit us 
to anticipate possible income in the future. We need to know 
tax rate in order to see how heavily the community's income is 
now being drawn upon. We need to know the details of public 
expenditures because education is but one public interest calling 
for outlay. Finally, we need to know the tendencies in all these 
things, and we need to know them in comparison with similar 
communities elsewhere. All these we need to know for reasons 
that are reasonably obvious when their relationships are 
apprehended. - 

Our task, then, is to assemble the data to meet these ends, 
and to find some basis for interpreting the display when it is 
arranged. Tabular and graphic representations, temporal series 
of facts, and tables of comparative data are what we need in 
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order to show exactly what a community has in the way of 
purchasing power, and how it has been using its purchasing 
power. The technique of the selection and arrangement of data, 
and of determining a basis of measures, are no different from 
that discussed above. ^Here, as before, we measure a thing 
against itself, and against others of its kind.^ Experience is the 
basis of our judgment and the only basis we have so far devised. 
It is largely a matter of careful inspection and comparisons 

Interpretation calls for judgment as to the importance of 
education as one of several public enterprises and as to when 
a community is spending up to its reasonable limit. It calls for 
judgment as to the stability of public income. In these processes 
we apply the comparative method, and such general principles as, 
that education should ordinarily call for a large expenditure in 
comparison (for example) with police protection, and that every 
source of wealth should be made to bear its share of the public 
burdens. But to go into the details of the reasoning necessary to 
full interpretation is impossible here. 
j -^ Problem three: How to evaluate the present efficiency of the 
^ schools. — So far it appears that the survey method is a sort of 
rough and ready reasoning. Thus far we see an array of facts, 
and analysis of the facts, and the application of axioms and 
principles but no exact measures of anything. This only serves 
to point out the difficulty of survey work. It does not argue 
that there is no special survey technique. 

In handling our third function in a survey, that having to 
do with the evaluation of the present efficiency of a school sys- 
tem, we shall introduce, in addition to the methods thus far 
described, a more exact procedure. Here we are concerned with 
a measure of things as they are. How much education have we ; 
how well organized and managed is it ; what is the value of the 
training given ; how effective is the training ; how adequate the 
housing and equipment, the staff, the supervision, and the cur- 
riculum ? These are the t)rpes of information we now seek. To 
show the nature of the procedure, let us first examine an outline 
of the information needed, together with the sources from which 
such information can be secured. 
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Material and Sources for a Survey of the Present Efficiency 

OF a School System 

I. Data needed : 

1. The larger problems of administration. 

a. The present school policy. 

b. The legal and administrative organization. 

c. Finance and business management. 

d. Buildings and the building program. 

e. The teaching and supervisory staff. 

f. The system of records and reports. 

2. The internal administration and management. 

a. Child accounting. 

b. The course of study. 

c. Grading and promotion. 

d. The daily program. 

e. Vocational and educational guidance. 

f. The system of grades and marks. 

g. Equipment and supplies. 

3. Efficiency of instruction and supervision. 

a. Instruction measured. 

b. The supervision of instruction. 

c. Health supervision. 

d. The place and function of research, investigation, and 

experiment in a public school system. 

« 

II. Sources of materials: 

1. Practically all the sources mentioned above. 

2. All school records, reports, laws, and regulations. 

3. The schools and community as they can be studied by in- 

spection and measurement. 

It is by no means possible to discuss here all the methods 
of investigation suggested by this outline, nor even to enumerate 
all the different kinds that may be needed. Such methods as 
have been discussed above apply at many points. In addition 
we have a special technique for studying the rate of progress 
children are making in their work, another for measuring the 
efficiency of buildings, another for instruction, another for grad- 
ing and promotion, another for the daily program, another for 
class marks, another for the staff, another for finance, and so on. 
Moreover, the findings of one of these studies may be brought 
to bear upon another (for instance, the results of the study of 
retardation as a basis for judging the administration of the 
curriculiun). 
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In the development of these various methods we have not 
only had to analyze the problems so that we could locate and 
define causal relationships, but we have had to figure out in- 
genious devices for finding the particular truth we need in a 
given case; and finally we have sought some norm or standard 
against which to measure the product brought to light by the 
application of our device. Everywhere we have had to decide 
what information is needed, what combinations of facts will give 
this information, and how these combinations can be made. 
Axioms, principles, devices, or standards must be selected accord- 
ingly as the one or the other applies. The most technical task 
is not to obtain a knowledge of these tools, but to know when, 
where, and how to use them to get at the truth. 

By way of illustration suppose that the efficiency of instruc- 
tion is to be measured. Obviously our first need is an instru- 
ment of measurement. Let us use a standard test or scale. The 
selection of a test or scale then becomes a question. Clearly we 
want the one that will most accurately measure the thing in 
question. But what is this thing? Here, among other things, we 
must choose between measuring what the schools have taught 
(or intended to teach) and what we think ought to have been 
taught Our aim in measuring will have a direct bearing upon 
our interpretation of results. After we have our instrument and 
have decided what to measure, we must then carry out the vari- 
ous processes of measuring. We must apply the test, assemble 
and interpret the scores and define the results. Each of these 
steps calls for some bit of technical knowledge or skill. When 
we consider the wide diversity of processes, products, and ma- 
terials a measure of which our outline calls for, we see the need, 
not for a brief paper, but for a large volume on the technique 
of surveying. This one brief illustration can at best suggest only 
vaguely the many special knowledges and skills which a surveyor 
must have at his command for this part of a survey. 

Problem four: How to outline a constructive program for 
the future. — Finally, in a survey, we come to the end of investi- 
gation. We have before us the facts as to what the community 
needs, as to what it can afford, and as to what it is getting in 
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the way of school efficiency. The next step is to say what all 
this means in terms of a future program. Here we must make 
clear where the aims, the machinery, and the processes of the 
schools are weak or short of what the community is able to have, 
and then show what needs to be done to bring the schools up to 
their best possibilities. 

When we show that a piece of organization, a process or an 
aim is weak or wrong, we must use a suitable terminology. 
Similarly, when we point the way toward the amount or kind 
of aim, organization, or process which the community should 
have, we must have a basis or standard with reference to which 
this advice is given. These standards are quantitative if we refer 
to success in studies or to amount of progress in grades; but if 
we refer to aims and purposes — and often when we refer to 
processes and products — we must utilize axioms, general prin- 
ciples, and experience elsewhere as our bases or standards. 

For instance, if we wish to advise the schools to spend more 
money on supervision, we must show by test results, by compari- 
son of the amount of supervision provided with the amount 
provided elsewhere, and by an analysis of the supervisory or- 
ganization that poorer results are obtained than elsewhere, and 
that wrong principles of organization are in use. We must 
also show what results can be secured, what principles of organi- 
zation should operate, and what amount of money should be 
spent. Expenditures in the community in question must be 
compared with those for the same purposes in comparable com- 
munities elsewhere. Results likewise must be compared. The 
conviction may finally be created, through a process of deductive 
reasoning, that the things recommended — ^things proved to be 
both desirable and possible — ought to be put into effect in the 
school system in question. 

Conclusiofis. — It has been the purpose of this paper to bring 
to light something of the school survey technique. Incident to 
the treatment it has been necessary to discuss the nature and 
purpose of a survey and to oflfer in outline a survey plan. 

As presented the technique includes a choosing of aims and 
facts and the formulation of plans of study. It calls for the 
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selection and application of axioms, principles, devices, stand- 
ards, and comparisons in the examination of the aims, facts, 
relationships, and conclusions dealt with. In the main, the tech- 
nique is new and specific only in the sense that old principles, 
old logic, old standards are applied to new ends, under new con- 
ditions, and in new combinations and relationships. In range 
the survey technique includes the simplest processes of counting 
and the most exacting processes of reasoning. It includes the 
application of simple facts or truisms as well as the most comr 
plicated statistical devices. 

The mastery of_ such^ a Jechaique can come only with years 
of sfag ^T^We have made great progress so far, but the work 
yet to be done is enormous. We must have more definite 
measures, more clearly defined principles, more short method 
devices. These will come partly as a result of laboratory work 
and partly from hard experience gained by survey work. The 
field is rich with possibilities of great practical service and great 
scientific achievement. In a sense the survey has provided the 
greatest stimulus that the scientific study of education has yet 
received Because it Jias furnished the hij^hest goal of scientific 
study, namely, the opportunity to render needed service. 



MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN PLACE GEOGRAPHY 

p. E. Stevenson 
Bureau of Educational Besearch, Ohio State University 

The Importance of a Minimum List 

Modern methods of teaching geography emphasize human 
relationships and the application of geographic principles to 
everyday life. One of the essential outcomes, however, should 
be a knowledge of important places. Indeed, such a knowledge 
is necessary for the appreciation of the activities of people and 
in making proper adjustments to environment. 

The large number of places mentioned in the daily news- 
papers illustrates the need for knowledge of place geography. 
In an examination of the first page of the Columbus Despatch, 
October i, 1922, the author found a surprisingly large number 
of places indicated. Table I shows these places and the number 
of times they occur. 

A similar study of the first ten pages of the Literary Digest, 
September 30, 1922, which contains a weekly digest of important 
newspapers, showed the names of the following places occurring 
five or more times : Smyrna, Constantinople, New York, Wash- 



TABI,E I. FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF GEOGRAPHICAI, PIPAGES ON 

A NEWSPAPER PAGE 



Place 



Constantinople 

Ohio 

Washington, D. C. 

Paris 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Athens (Greece) . . . 

United States 

London 

Chanak 

Smyrna 

San Francisco 

New York Citv . . . 
Panama Canal . . . . 
Dayton 



Number of 

Times 
Mentioned 



11 
8 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 



Place 



Erin Keni 

Rome 

Great Britain . . 

Dardanelles 

Amsterdam 

Doom 

France 

Massachusetts . 

Columbus 

Italy 

Mudania 

Kara Boumow. 

Chicago 

California 

North America. 



Number of 

Times 
Mentioned 



300 
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ington, Philadelphia, Europe, Turkey, France, Great Britain, 
and the United States. Forty-four other names of places 
occurred one or more times. 

Pupils cannot be expected to remember all the places men- 
tioned or discussed in class. Nor can any course of study an- 
ticipate the large number of places which current papers or maga- 
zines may mention from time to time. As a matter of fact, it is 
doubtful if the majority of pupils in American schools even 
know where the world's most important places are located. In 
June, 1920, Dr. B. R. Buckingham and the author made an inves- 
tigation of the ability of pupils to locate important places both 
in the United States and in other parts of the world. A large 
niunber of place-geography items were arranged in the form of 
tests and submitted to pupils. The items on United States place 
geography were given to 6,339 grammar-grade pupils in the fol- 
lowing states: Illinois, New York, Florida, Oregon, Arizona, 
Connecticut, and Montana. The items on world place geography 
were given to 7,849 grammar-grade pupils in the following 
states: Illinois, Maine, Connecticut, Colorado, and Kansas. 

The results of this investigation showed conclusively that the 
average elementary pupil's knowledge of place geography is very 
limited. Table II is a summary of the results obtained on a few 
of the items. For example, it will be noted that only 65 per- 
cent of the pupils knew that Egypt is in Africa; 66 percent, that 
Persia is in Asia ; 44 percent, that the Himalaya Mountains are 
in Asia ; and so on. The pupils' knowledge of their own country 
seems to be no better as indicated by the last questions in the table. 

The examination of such data leads one to ask the question, 
"Why do pupils know so little concerning the location of places 
in their own country, and the world as a whole?" In the author's 
opinion, this may be explained by the fact that among the large 
niunber of places which are presented to the child in his study 
and recitations, no definite distinction is made between the places 
of major and minor importance. The pupil, in attempting to 
cover too much ground, fails to fix either the important or un- 
important places in his mind. If this explanation is correct, he 
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TABI,E II. ACCURACY OF RESPONSE ON SEI^ECT^D ITEMS 



Questions 


Percent of 

pupils in 

grades v-vm 

who answered 

the questions 

correctly. 


GiryDt is on what continent? 


65 


Persia is on what continent? 


66 


The Himalaya Mountains are on what continent? . . 

The Andes Mountains are on What continent? 

The Baltic Sea is nearest to what continent? 

The Nile River is on what continent? 


44 
59 
69 
62 


Into what ocean does the St. Lawrence River flow? . 

Into what ocean does the Amazon River flow? 

Armenia is on what continent? 


80 
70 
27 


In what state is San Francisco located? 


80 


In what state is New Orleans located? 


55 


In what state is Cincinnati located? 


40 


In what state is Louisville located? 


27 


In what state is Omaha located?* 


23 


In what state is the Garden of the Gods located?. . . 
In what state is Mt. Shasta located? 


15 
17 


What state is next north of Ilansas? 


38 


What state is next west of Connecticut? 


25 


What state is next east of Oreson? 


69 


What state is next south of Kentucky? 


38 



should have some drill on the location of a minimum number of 
important places. Miss Day has mentioned this fact in her ex- 
cellent article on the Teaching of Place Geography.^ She says : 
"The first problem that confronts the teacher is to decide 
what places shall be taught. Place geography being only a phase 
of the larger field of the subject, it is necessary to guard against 
the teaching of too many places. A list of places to be used as 
a basis for the work may be provided by the teacher, or by using 
lists found in school journals, various courses of study, maps, 
and other geographical publications." 



The SEI.ECTI0N OF A Minimum List 

The average grade teacher does not have the proper back- 
ground for selecting the most important places. A carefully se- 
lected list of prominent countries has been made by Branom.^ 

*Day, Bachel E., ''The teaching of place geogn^aphy." The Journal of 
Geography, 21: pp. 109-115. March, 1922. 

"Branomy M. E. and F. K. The teaching of geography. Ginn and Co., 
1921, pp. 276-277. 
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In determining this minimum list of countries Branom used the 
following criteria : ( i ) the area of the country in square miles ; 
(2) population; (3) total value of imports; (4) total value of 
the imports from the United States ; ( 5 ) total value of exports 
to the United States; and (6) total value of exports. Concern- 
ing these criteria Branom* says : "These criteria not only offer 
objective data of great significance in the study of a particular 
country but also afford a means of measuring the relationships 
of the United States to each country." A list of fifty-two coun- 
tries was thus set up and ranked in order of importance. The 
United States, Great Britain, and Germany headed the list, while 
those of lowest rank were Salvador, Paraguay, and Siberia. 

To obtain a list of other important place-geography items, 
the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State University 
submitted a large list of places, rivers, and other factors to fifty- 
five geography experts. These people — ^heads of geography de- 
partments in normal schools and universities, and supervisors of 
geography in city school systems — were asked to cross out any 
item which they did not consider of sufficient importance for the 
pupils to learn and remember. As a result of the judgments of 
these fifty-five people, five lists were made up. The first list con- 
sisted of items which, in the opinion of all the judges, elementary- 
school pupils should learn and remember; the second of those 
upon which 90 to 99 percent of the judges agreed ; the third list 
of those upon which 80 to 89 percent agreed ; the fourth list of 
those upon which 70 to 79 percent agreed; and the fifth list of 
those upon which less than 70 percent agreed. The following 
lists are examples of the items found in the different groups. 

Testing Minimum Essentiai^s 

A complete list of the places which 90 percent or more of 
the judges considered important were embodied in tests.* The 
United States Place Geography Test is composed of three forms 

■Op. oit. pp. 273. 

*Place Geography Tests. The World and the United States, Forms I, II, 
and III, by B. B. Buckingham and P. B. Stevenson, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. Published by the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 1922. 
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TABI,E III. THE PERCENT OF JUDGES CONSIDERING CERTAIN 
SEI.ECTED PI,ACE-GEOGRAPHY ITEMS IMPORTANT 



List I 
(100 percent) 



Gulf of Mexico 
Cape Horn 
Ganges River 
Lake Superior 
China 
Alaska 
Mt. Everest 
Berlin 
Rome 
Seattle 



List 2 
(90-99 percent) 



Persian Gulf 
Cape Cod 
Yukon River 
Lake Winnipeg 
Irish Sea 
Formosa 
Niger River 
Bombay 
Amsterdam 
Pyrenees Mts. 



List 3 

(80-89 

percent) 



Baffin Bay 
Parana River 
Lake Baikal 
Tasmania 
Albania 
Mt. Hood 
White Sea 
Aral Sea 
Honduras 
Tunis 



List 4 

(70-79 

percent) 



Mohave Desert 

Amur River 

Cyprus 

Salvador 

Foochow 

Keif 

Perth 

Lake Chad 

Cape Verde 

Murray River 



List 5 
(Less than 70 
percent) 



Cape Cambodia 
Blanco Bay 
Lake Peipus 
Dvina River 
Gulf of Oman 
Mt. Logan 
Lake Ladoga 
Mt. Kenya 
Soochow 
Fusan 



with 6o exercises each, and the World Place Geography Test of 
three forms of 70 exercises each. One of the distinguishing 
features of these tests is that the pupils do not need individual 
printed blanks. One printed booklet for each teacher or school 
is all that is needed. The pupils write their answers on any ruled 
paper which happens to be used in the school. The cost of giv- 
ing the test is reduced to practically nothing since all the forms 
of both the United States and the World Tests are printed in one 
twelve-page booklet and may be used over and over again. 

A summary of the advantages of this type of test is as fol- 
lows : ( I ) the places to be located are those which, in the judg- 
ment of experts, the average person ought to be acquainted with ; 
(2) they are short and may be quickly given and scored; (3) 
they require a minimum amount of expressional effort on the part 
of the pupil, only one word or abbreviation being required in 
each exercise ; (4) there are no debatable answers ; (5) they are 
convenient for quick review to see where the pupils need help in 
place geography — ^whether cities, rivers, countries, etc.; (6) a 
large amount of testing may be done at a very small cost. 

The author, of course, is aware of the fact that place 
geography is only one of the factors to be considered in meas- 
uring the results of geography teaching. The Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at Ohio State University has been making an 
intensive study of geography and has sought the advice of a large 
number of geography experts. The place-geography tests are 
therefore only a part of a proposed series of diagnostic tests. 
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Another part is a problem test which attempts to measure the 
ability of the pupil to apply geographical principles to concrete 
situations. Still another part is an information test* which is in- 
tended to measure the pupil's knowledge of important human 
relationships. A study is also being made to determine the 
technical vocabulary necessary for reading geography texts, geo- 
graphical readers, and current news articles. When this study 
has been completed the important words will be embodied in a 
vocabulary test. 

Practice Exercises on Minimum Essentiai^s 

Testing procedure has no real place in the public schools un- 
less it helps in the improvement of instruction. Many enthusi- 
astic workers have given tests and have found out where their 
pupils stand in relation to other pupils ; but they have made no 
consistent effort to remedy matters. The author is preparing 
practice exercises in place geography to help the teacher empha- 
size the items upon which the pupils have failed. 

These exercises are based upon outline maps of the United 
States and the World. The names of states, continents, bodies 
of water, etc., are not given, but upon the respective items num- 
bers are placed. For example, the states in the United States 
map are numbered from i to 48 inclusive. Each pupil is given 
an outline map. With this map in hand the pupil may answer 
the teacher's questions either orally or in writing. The answer 
may be the number of the state as indicated on the map, the ab- 
breviation of the state, or the name of the state. In rapid writ- 
ten exercises the number of the state has been found to be a great 
economy of time. Twenty-five to fifty questions may be an- 
swered by the pupils in five minutes. The papers may also be 
corrected in a very short time. The pupil corrects his own or 
his neighbor's paper as the teacher reads the correct answers. 
Some of the suggested practice questions on place and informa- 
tional geography are as follows : (The answer may be the num- 

■A problem-information test on the United States will soon be ready for 
distribution. It will be published by the Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, lUinoifl. Douglas G. Bidgley of Clarke UmYeraity is cooperating 
with the authors in developing tills series of tests. 
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ber, the abbreviation, or the name of the state according to direc- 
tions given to the pupils. ) 

1. What is the number of New York? 

2. In what state is Chicago? 

3. What state is south of Kansas ? 

4. Through what states would you pass in going directly from Kan- 
sas City to Denver? 

5. Which state has the higher elevation, i or 20? 

6. Which state mines the more coal, 25 or 13? 

7. Which state has the larger percent of colored population, 16 
or 48? 

8. Which state has the warmer winters, 21 or 36? 

9. In what state is Pikes Peak located ? 
10. In what state is the Great Salt Lake ? 

Other questions may be asked on relative distances or gen- 
eral directions such as: 

1. What general direction is Alabama from Illinois? 

2. About how far is Chicago from New York City? (In answer- 
ing such questions a ruler may be used in connection with the 
scale given on the map.) 

3. Which state is farther north, Oregon or New Jersey? 

4. In what general direction does the Mississippi River flow? ' 

5. In what part of the United States are the Rocky Mountains 
located ? 

Investigators who have studied methods of teaching spelling 
suggest that pupils be asked to write the words in a given lesson 
before studying them. Then, the words which a pupil already 
knows do not need to be studied. His time may be spent on the 
words which are new or difficult for him. The same time-saving 
method might very well be applied to place geography. The 
teacher, upon receiving pupils from a lower grade, should test 
their knowledge not only on the work already covered in the 
previous grade but also on the places to be studied under her 
instruction. Emphasis may then be placed upon the items with 
which the individual pupils are unfamiliar. Intelligently directed 
drill exercises of from five to ten minutes once or twice a week 
will doubtless be sufficient to fix these items in the pupils' minds. 

In advocating the use of these practice exercises, the author 
does not consider it necessary that more time be spent on place 
geography, but he does suggest that the time now spent be used 
to better advantage. 



THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF ADULTS AND 

RELATED PROBLEMS 

Walter F. Deabborn 
Chraduate School of Eduoatum, Harvard University 

With the exception of the results from the testing of intel- 
ligence in the United States Army, representative data have not 
been available from which it has been possible to estimate the 
average intelligence of age groups after the chronological ages 
of 13 or 14. From the ages of 7 or 8 up to 13 or 14 the age 
groups in schools are sufficiently representative. After these 
ages the groups are selected as a result of the elimination of 
pupils from school. In consequence of this fact mental ages over 
14, as assigned in the Binet tests and in the various group intel- 
ligence tests are somewhat hypothetical. If, however, the age 
at which large numbers of children begin to leave school is really 
the age at which mental growth ceases on the average, as is sug- 
gested by the- results of the Army testing, the solution of vari- 
ous problems of adult intelligence would be much simplified. 
This coincidence, if it be such, may, however, simply indicate 
that the tests in question measure chiefly the habits and interests 
ordinarily acquired in school, which many adults may either have 
never learned well or have forgotten. In their place other inter- 
ests and habits may have been acquired, in other environments 
than the school, which are quite as significant for any adequate 
estimate of intelligence, but which the tests in question do not 
adequately test.\ That children of 12 and 13 in school do as 
well^ on the average as the adults in the Army did in these tests ^ 
may, for example, be due in part to the skill which children have 
acquired from recent practice in the use of paper and pencil, in 
the carrying out of directions, in writing, figuring, etc., — ^a skill 
which many of the adults may have lost. On the other hand, the 



^Bee results of Proctor with the Army Alpha Examination in PsychologuxU 
tests €md guidance of high school pupils, (Journal of EducationsJ Research 
Monograph No. 1) ; and DeVoss, Manual of instructions for use icith the 
Army Alpha Intelligence Examination in public schools, p. 20. 
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considerations presented by E. A. Lincoln in a recent article on 
"The Average Adult Mental Age"^ seem to the writer sufficiently Y- 
y- conclusive to place the average adult mental age, in so far as it 
^ can be determined by these tests, nearer to 13J4 than to 16 as 
assumed by Terman in the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. 
The same limitations apply in good part also to the Binet 
tests. The latter are excellent measures of actual and potential 
grade progress. That they measure as successfully abilities ex- 
pressed in other forms of learning is, however, doubtful. The 
limitations may apply somewhat less to the series of tests used in 
this study, because of the smaller proportion of the tests, for the 
ages in question, depending on scholastic training. Half of the 
tests and half the credits are for performances which may have 
been learned as well out of school as in school. Furthermore, 
the individuals included in the first part of this investigation were 
still in either the regular or continuation schools and may, there- 
fore, have been in a somewhat more favorable position than were 
the adults in the Army tests. The determination of the propor- 
tion of those whose development has been inhibited by their 
school training, prolonged retardation in grades, etc., and for 
whom out of school learning would have been a fairer gauge of 
their intelligence awaits the development of more adequate tests 
than are now available.® It is generally recognized that mental 
tests do not measure the mental ability of an individual directly 
but gauge his ability by what he has learned or by the use to 
which he can put his learning in novel situations, and in either 
case a modicum of "drive" or of interest in the learning is as- 
sumed. His habits or acquisitions cannot, however, be appraised 
without taking into accotmt the incentives and opportunities 
which he has had for their acquirement. In other words, en- 
vironment cannot be left out of the reckoning ; it is part of the '^ 
equation. 

Idncoln, E. A. *'The average adult mental age,** Jowmal of Eduoa- 
iional Eeaearch, 6:133-44, September, 1922. 

*See in this connection a statement by the writer in regard to the measure- 
ment of intelligence in the Jowmal of Edntoaiional Fayohology, April, 1921, 
p. 210. 
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The majority of tests in current use are reliable aids in the 
differentiation of the sort of abilities which the school fosters and 
prizes. On the basis of these results, alone, however, we should 
be chary of pronouncing judgments on the intelligence of those 
whose learning may have taken a quite different course. 

The findings in regard to general physical and physiological 
development and such considerations as are presented by various 
writers* for placing the average age of full maturity at a higher 
age must be kept in mind. The writer, however, does not pro- ; 
pose in this article to enter further into these discussions, but pro- ; 
poses, first, to present new findings in regard to unselected groups ■ 
of fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds, and, secondly, to test the 
assumption of a lower mental age for the average adult by apply- 
ing it to data secured from the testing of practically all of the 
children of three communities from the ages of 8 to 13 inclusive, ' 
and those who remained in school after these ages. A method 
will also be presented for calculating, on the basis of the assumed 
average, the intelligence quotients of individuals who score above 
this average. The values secured are directly comparable with 
those secured, in the case of scores below this average, by the 
usual method of dividing the mental by the chronological age. 
The method obviates the necessity for other indices or coefficients 
of brightness than the usual intelligence quotients. 

One misconception, common at least to the lay mind, in speak- 
ing of the average mental age of adults may first be mentioned. 
If this age is assumed to be 14 J4, as will be assumed for the x 
purposes of this article, it must be noticed, of course, that this is 
an average and that all of our findings would lead us to expect 
as great a range of variability on the one side of this average 



^Otis, A. S. ''A criticism of the Yerkes-Bridges point scale with alterna- 
tive suggestions,'' Journal of Educational Payohology, 8:129-50, March, 1917; 
and ''Absolute point scale for the group measurements of intelligence/'* /our- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 9:239-61, 333-48, May-June, 1918; Bucking- 
ham, B. B. and Monroe, W. 8. KUnoia Examination. Teacher's handbo&k. 
Bloomington, Illinois : Public School Publishing Company, 1920, p. 4 ; Brooks, 
F. D. Charges in mental traits with age, (Teachers' College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Education No. 116) ; Kuhlmann, F. * * The results of 
repeated mental re-ezaminationB of 639 feebleminded over a period of ten 
years," Journal of Applied Psydu>logy, 5:195-224, September, 1921. 
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as on the other. Individuals of adult years are commonly known 
who, without the direct incidence of accident or disease, can only 
pass the mental tests of two-year-olds, one-year-olds, or less. At 
the other extreme we should expect to find individuals as much 
superior to the average as the one-year-olds are inferior to it 
The final status of the individual variant and of the average is 
j dependent on at least three factors, the initial status or native 
lability, the rate of growth, and the duration of growth. ("En- 
'vironment" should also be added.) There is evidence of some 
positive correlation between these factors, that is, for example, 
that the development of initially superior minds is more rapid 
and distributed over a longer time. The recently published re- 
sults of Kuhlmann*^ support this conclusion, although they indi- 
cate that the differences in the duration of the period of devel- 
opment are not as great as hitherto assumed. 

A more serious difficulty, in the application of the above as- 
sumption to our data, arises from the finding, which is common 
to the results of group testing, that the average increments in 
mental growth appear to be uniform up to this age; and it is 



TABI,^ I. AGE STANDARDS, DEARBORN GROUP TESTS OF INTEI.U- 

GENCE, SERIES II 



Age 

Scores 

Number of Cases. . . 



8Ji 


m 


10}^ 


llJi 


12}^ 


13H 


25 


37 


49 


61 


73 


85 


400 


429 


395 


413 


379 


412 



14H 

97 

337 



difficult to maintain that it ceases abruptly. The standard scores 
for the ages 8 to 14 in Table I are almost the exact medians 
(with slight smoothing) of the age groups in question.^ 

The average number of cases for ages 8 to 1 3 inclusive is 404, 
the number of fourteen-year-olds is 337. The decrease in the 

■Kuhlmanxiy F., op, cit. 

*The scores are those which have been adopted as standards for the revised 
edition of Series H of the Dearborn Group Tests of Intelligence. The method 
of standardizing rested on other considerations than the exact medians and is 
described in the Journal of Eduoational Psychology, May, 1922. The median 
scores for the age groups in question are as follows: 8, 25; 9, 35; 10, 48; 
11, 64; Ig, 72; IS, 85; 14, 99. 



^ 
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number of cases at 14 years is due chiefly to the elimination of 
children as they reach the age of 14, so that the fourteen-year- 
olds become a selected group. Since, as will be shown below, 
^ this elimination includes a greater proportion of those below than 
\o{ those above the average in intelligence, those remaining are a 
/ superior group. The increment in score is due, therefore, in 
part to selection and in part to growth. In view of this fact it 
X ^^ may be argued that the average rate of growth is decreasing at i 
this period. 

There are also other considerations to be taken into account. 
The average in question is a combined average for boys and girls. 
It is evident from some preliminary analysis that there are con- 
siderable sex differences at this period.^ The average of the two 
curves may be considerably different from that of either alone. 
Moreover, it is possible that there are abrupt changes at this 
period in the individual growth curves. This can be proved only 
by repeated tests of the same individuals. An increase ob- 
served in the variability of the age groups at ages 12, 13, and 14 
is presumably due to this factor and to the sex differences. The 
changes in variability are shown in Table II in terms of the semi- 
interquartile ranges of the scores, mental ages, and intelligence 
quotients.® 

Finally, the form of the curves may be varied at will depend- 
ing on the nature and difficulty of the tests given at various ages, 

*See chapter on sex differences in L. Thomas Hopkins' The intelligence 
of continuation school pupils in Massachusetts to be published in the Harvard 
Studies in Education. A more extended investigation of sex differences in these 
tests is now being made by Mr. E. A. Ldncoki. 

It should be noted in passing that the commonly accepted averages for other 
forms of growth, e. g., physical and physiological development, are probably in 
need of some coirection after age 13, since they have also been based only 
on children who remain in school. How much of the increment in height after 
age 13 is, for example, due to the factor of selection f Presumably not much, 
but this possibility must be considered by those who argue in regard to men- 
tal growth on the analogy of the usually accepted averages in regard to physi- 
cal growth. See, for example, the effects of selection in the differences between • 
the ^'L&ngenwachstum von Berliner G3rmnasiasten und G^emeindschtQem," 
W. Camerer in Sandhuch der KinderheUkunde, p. 244. Also Baldwin, B. T., 
Physiodl growth of children from birth to maturity, (University of Iowa 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 1) Table III, p. 32. Fourteen-year-old children granted 
working certificates were at least equal to the norms, the fifteen-year-olds are 
under Qie norms in height and weight. 
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TABI.E II. VARIABIUTY OF SCORES, INTEI.UGENCE QUOTIENTS, 

AND MENTAL, AGES 



Age.. 
Score. 



MA. (months) 



8 





10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


10.2 


11.5 


14.8 


15.2 


20.3 


22 


20.1 


17.7 


10.1 


10. 


11.7 


11.4 


13. 


13.7 


11.6 


0.8 


11.0 


11.6 


14.5 


14.5 


20.5 


22. 


20. 


17.5 



16 
15. 

0.2 
15.5 



and the points of score considered as units. This would also 
be true of the Binet but for the fixed method of counting units. 
A year of mental growth in the Binet tests is counted as one 
imit, although the amounts of such growth in one year may vary 
, at different periods. The only information required in the fol- 
lowing discussion is at what age period there is on the average 
no advance over other age periods. This last consideration may 
be illustrated by the graphic comparison (Figure i) of the scores 
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FIGURE 1. AGE STANDARDS, DEARBORN GROUP TESTS OF 
|NTEl<IfIGENCE^ NEW SERIES I AND II 
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in Series I and II of the writer's group tests. Reliable averages 
for the First Series have been obtained only up to the age of 12 ; 
the dotted line indicates the probable course of the curve after 
this age. The scores of this Series have been divided by two in 
order to make the comparison easier with the scores of Series II. 

To turn now to the findings on the first mentioned data. The 
standard scores and mental ages in both individual and group 
tests in current use are based almost exclusively on the results/ 
obtained from children in the regular grades and high schools. « 
The Massachusetts laws require that children who leave the regu- ^ 
lar schools between the ages of 14 and 16 years must attend con- 
tinuation schools. If we are to secure an unselected group on 
which to base our average, these children must be included with 
those in the regular schools. An investigation now being made 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education by Mr. L. T. Hop- 
kins® has supplied this necessary information in regard to prac- 
tically all of the fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds in several Massa- 
chusetts cities. In one typical city, there are foimd to be 454 
fourteen-year-olds and 457 fifteen-year-olds. The mean scores ^ 
of the fifteen-year-olds in the Dearborn Group Tests^^ show no 
appreciable advance over the fourteen-year-olds. The scores and 
mental age equivalents are shown in the last two columns of 
Table III. 

If one considers those in the regular schools alone as has 
hitherto been done, the fifteen-year-olds advance over the four- 



TABI,E III. MEAN SCORES AND MENTAI, AGES OF PUPILS FOUR- 
TEEN AND FIFTEEN YEARS OI.D 





In Rboulab 
School 


In 

Continuation 

School 


In All 
Schools 




(i) 
Age 14 


Age 15 


(S) 
Age 14 


U) 
Age 15 


Age 14 


{6) 
Age 15 


Scores 


110 

14-5 

342 


129 

1&-1 

240 


81 

11-10 
112 


80 

12-4 

208 


110 

13-9 

454 


111 


Mental Am 

Number (M Pupils. . . . 


13-10 
457 



*The intelligence of (xmtvMkation school pupils in Massachnsetts, 

''The scores are of Series II, General Examinations 4 and 5. Scores and 
comparisons made elsewhere in tliis article are, except as noted, based on the 
Revised Series H, Gtoeral Examinations and D. 
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teen-year-olds (columns 2 and i of Table III). This is the re- 
sultant, as pointed out, of the elimination of the continuation- 
school group. There are 1 1 2 of the fourteen-year-olds and 208 
of the fifteen-year-olds in the continuation school. Their average 
scores are respectively 38 and 40 points less than those in the . 
regular schools. In terms of mental age they average, respec- 
tively, 2 years and 7 months, and 2 years and 9 months lower than 
the pupils in the regular schools. 



/ 




.90 



FIGURE 2. SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS BY AGE IN THREE MASSACHU- 
SETTS TOWNS. SERIES II, GENERAL, EXAMINATION 4 AND 5 

In Figure 2 the distributions of the scores of all the fourteen- 
year-olds and of all the fifteen-year-olds are shown by the heavy 
lines. The shaded areas show the scores of the continuation- 
school groups. The similarity in the form of the two distribu- 
tions is striking. The only children of these ages in the cities 
who are not included are those in the private and parochial 
schools. The records returned by these schools show that there 
are 126 of these children. The fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds 
are not separated in these returns; but they must be approxi- 
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mately equal, judging from equality in the numbers of these ages 
in the public schools. Possibly these children might somewhat 
raise or lower the average scores of both groups; but probably 
they would not affect the similarity of the groups nor the equality 
of their averages because, aside from the small number of cases 
involved, it is not likely that the sort of fourteen-year-old chil- 
dren going to private and parochial schools differs materially 
from the sort of fifteen-year-olds going to these schools. v 

The average mental ages of these two total groups in terms ^\^ 
of the standards of the Dearborn Group Test are 13 years 9) '^^ 
months and 13 years 10 months respectively. The average \^ 
mental ages of some 3400 fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds in the 
cities so far studied are practically the same; namely, between 
13 years 8 months and 13 years 10 months. If these cities were 
typical of the country at large, we should need to assume that / ^ 
the average adult age, as far as these tests show it, is between ( 
thirteen and a half and fourteen. For various reasons, chiefly \ 
because of the proportion of children of foreign bom parents, 
we do not believe these communities, or at least the results of the 
tests, are quite typical of the average population of the coimtry — 
hard as that is to estimate. The discussion in connection with 
Table I also pointed to an average age nearer fourteen, but for 
the purposes of the present argument, we shall, as noted above, 
assume the average adult age to be somewhat higher; namely, 
fourteen and a half. 

If we make this assumption and change our scores (by a 
method described in the appendix to this article) into intelligence 
quotients, we have two ways of calculating the quotients. We 
may calculate them in the usual way, by dividing the mental age 
equivalents of the scores by the chronological ages of the pupils, 
or the fourteen- and fifteen-year-old scores or score equivalents 
may be divided by no chronological age higher than fourteen and 
a half. 

The results in the case of the fourteen-year-olds are (omit- 
ting decimal points) practically the same by either method. But 
if we use the usual method for the fifteen-year-olds, those in the 
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regular schools have a slightly lower median I.Q. (loi instead 
of 102) than the fourteen-year-olds, although we know that, be- 
cause of the removal of pupils to the continuation school, they 
must average higher than the fourteen-year-olds. The total 
group of fifteen-year-olds average but 90 I.Q. as compared with 
96 for the fourteen-year-olds, whereas they should average the 
same. Calculating the I.Q/s on the basis of 14J4 as the average 
adult age, the findings are such as the facts established by the 
scores would indicate; namely, first a gain in the average I.Q.'s 
of the fifteen-year-olds in the regular schools of five points, 
and secondly, about the same average I.Q.'s, 96 and 95, for 
the total groups of fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds. The dif- 
ferent results by the two methods are shown in Table IV and 
in Figure 3. The broken lines in the figure show the results by 
the usual method, the continuous lines by the proposed method. 
The I.Q.'s are plotted in intervals of 15 points. 





FIGURE 3. I.Q. DISTRIBUTIONS FOR FOURTEEN- AND FlFTEEN-YEAR- 
OI.D PUPII.S IN ONE MASSACHUSETTS TOWN. SERIES II, GEN- 
ERAI, EXAMINATION 4 AND 5. SOWD UNES ARE THE RESUI.T 
OF TAKING THE ADUI.T AGE AS I4 YEARS AND 6 MONTHS. THE 
BROKEN UNES ARE THE RESUI.T OF TAKING THE ADUI.T AGE AS 
16 YEARS 
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'»*ABI.^ IV. MEDIAN INTEI.UGENCE QUOTIENTS OF FOURTEEN- AND 

FJPTEEN-YEAR-OI.D PUPII.S 





In Regular 
Schools 


In 
Continuation 
Schools 


In All 
Schools 




Median 


Quartile 
Deviation 


Median 


Quartile 
Deviation 


Median 


Quartile 
Deviation 


Fourteen 


102 

101 
106 


12 

10 
10 


83 

80 
85 


7 
8 


M 96 

90 
95 


13 


Fifteen 

(a) Average Adult 
Age-16 

(b) Average Adult 
Age-14J? 


12 
13 



(Median Score= 85. ; — Q=22. ; +Q=22. 
Median I.Q. =100.5; — Q=13.8; +Q=13.8) 

The method will now be applied to the age and grade distri- 
butions of three communities in which the tests were given from 
the second grade through the high school. A study of the effect ^ 
in these communities of changes in population and of school 
elimination and retardation warrants the conclusions that the 
pupils who remain in school after the age of 14, and after the 
seventh grade, are considerably superior to the preceding age and 
grade groups. The calculation of the I.Q/s of these groups on ^^* 
a basis of 14 J4 as the average adult age, gives results in closer 
agreement with this generally accepted conclusion, than by cal-^ 
culating on the basis of sixteen years or over. 

The chief findings in regard to the influence of elimination 
and retardation for the single year investigated are as follows : 

1. The median intelligence quotients of those who left school 
in the three towns was 100 for ages 10 to 13 inclusive (81 cases), 
whereas it was 90 for ages 14 to 16 inclusive (109 cases). 

2. The median intelligence quotient of those given work cer- 
tificates in two of the towns at the age of 14 and over was 89 
(21 cases). The facts for the third town were not available. 

3. The median intelligence quotient of those not going on 
to high school in this third town was 84 (17 cases). 

4. The median intelligence quotient of those failing of pro- 
motion in one town in the year since the tests were given was 87. 
The median has not been established for the other towns, but it 
is believed to be considerably lower. 
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It has not been possible to study thoroughly the effect of pos- 
sible changes in the population, but such inquiries and observa- 
tions as could be made seem to support the conclusion that, tak- 
ing the three towns together, there has not been any marked 
change in the character of the population and that, therefore, the 
differences between the average intelligence of pupils in grades ii 
to VII, and viii to xii, and before and after age 14, are due 
to the selective influences of elimination and retardation. 

These differences are shown in the following Table V : 

TABI,^ v. MEDIAN I.Q/S AND VARIABIUTIES BY AGE AND GRADE 

IN THREE MASSACHUSETTS TOWNS 





NUM- 


Basis of Calculation 




NUM- 


Basis of Calculation 




niRR 






BKR 




Grade 


Data 

OF 

Cabbs 


Usual 


Proposed 


Agb 


OF 

Cases 


Usual 


Proposed 




Median 


Q 


Median 


Q 


Median 


Q 


Median 


Q 


II 


380 


97.9 


8 






7 


235 


101.7 


7 






III 


401 


96.4 


10 






8 


388 


101.4 


10 






IV 


409 


97.6 


11 






9 


417 


99.0 


10 






V 


407 


100.8 


10 






10 


377 


100.5 


12 






VI 


387 


101.3 


11 


101.3 


11 


11 


387 


102.9 


11 






VII 


416 


99.3 


13 


99.4 


13 


12 


385 


100.2 


13 






VIII 


325 


104.2 


12 


104.8 


11 


13 


397 


100.5 


14 


















14 


332 


101.5 


11 


101.8 


12 


IX 


286 


106.5 


10 


108.1 


9 


15 


257 


101.6 


9 


107.6 


10 


X 


265 


105.6 


8 


110.7 


7 


16 


223 


102.0 


8 


111.7 


9 


XI 


203 


107.0 


7 


114.5 


8 


17 


101 


105.1 


8 


115.0 


8 


XII 


131 


108.1 


7 


119.7 


8 


18 


37 


103.8 




114.3 





The average I.Q.'s of age groups up to 13 inclusive and of 
grades v to vii inclusive are approximately 100. The lower medi- 
ans in grades 11, iii, and iv are due to the retarded pupils. On 
the usual basis of calculation, the I.Q.'s of the fifteen-year-olds 
average the same as the fourteen-year-olds, namely about loi. 
On the proposed basis the I.Q.'s of the fifteen-year-olds average 
107, the sixteen-year-olds nearly 112, and the seventeen-year-olds 
115. The median I.Q.'s of the high-school pupils advance, by 
the usual method of calculation, but little over the I.Q. of the 
eighth grade; 104 for the eighth grade and 108 for high-school 
seniors. By the proposed method the high-school seniors average 
about 15 points higher in their intelligence quotients than the 
pupils of the eighth grade. These comparisons are best shown 
by the accompanying Figures 4 and 5 in which the dotted lines 
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FIGURE 4. I.Q. DISTRIBUTIONS 
BY AGE IN THREE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TOWNS. SERIES 
II REVISED. FUI.I. - UNE 
CURVES RESUW FROM TAK- 
ING ADUW AGE AS 14 YEARS 
AND 6 MONTHS. BROKEN 
UNES SHOW RESUI^TS FROM 
TAKING ADUW AGE AS 1 6 
YEARS. 
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show the distributions of I.Q.'s by the usual method and the con- 
tinuous lines by the proposed method. 

The findings of Proctor with the Army Alpha, by presumably 
the usual basis of calculation, are of interest by way of com- 
parison. He finds the median I.Q. of the first year high to be 




FIGURE 5. I.Q. DISTRIBUTION BY GRADES IN THREE MASSACHU- 
SETTS TOWNS. SERIES II REVISED. FUI.I.-I.INE CURVES RESULT 
FROM TAKING ADUI.T AGE AS I4 YEARS AND 6 MONTHS. 
BROKEN UNES SHOW RESUWS FROM TAKING ADUW AGE AS 
16 YEARS 
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105, of high-school graduates iii, and of those going to col- 
lege 116,^^ and adds that "if the same process of selection takes 
place in college that we have shown in high school we should ex- 
pect the median I.Q. of college graduates to be 120 or over/*^* 

The tests used in this study^* have also been applied to a 
nimiber of undergraduates and graduate classes at Harvard Uni- 
versity with the following results calculated on the proposed 
basis : 

Class composed chiefly of freshmen ( 54 cases) I.Q. 125 
Classes of upper-class men ( 80 cases) I.Q. 133 

Classes of graduate students (120 cases) I.Q. 137 

CONCI^USIONS 

Evidence has been presented which shows that the average 
adult mental age is approximately 14J4 years and that the cal-^ 
culation of the intelligence quotients on this basis gives results 
in closer agreement with established facts than by the method 
in current use. The conclusions of this study are believed to be 
more reliable than those based on the Army Alpha and Binet 
tests, because the tests used in the study are better suited to the 
purpose, the main groups studied more representative, and the 
conditions under which the tests were taken fairer for the com- 
parison than in the case of the Army testing. A method is pre- 
sented in the appendix for the calculation of the intelligence 
quotients of individuals who are superior to the average adult. 

Appendix ^ 

Method of Translating Adult Test Scores into Intelligence 

Quotients 

The intelligence quotients, which are obtained by the following 
method, express the relative brightness of individuals who are superior 
to the average adult in the same way and have the same value as those 
obtained below this level by dividing the mental age by the chronological 
age of the individual. The method has the advantage of using the same 
index of brightness for adults as for children, and will be particularly 

^p. oit, p. 22. 
^Op. oit, p. 59. 
^*ln these classes old Series II (General Examinations 4 and 5) was used. 
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useful in studying such problems as the constancy of intelligence quo- 
tients, where it is desirable to compare the relative brightness of indi- 
viduals during the period of growth and after maturity. 

For purposes of illustration the method is applied to the scores of 
the thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds of the three communities which are 
described in the body of this article and which are believed to be fairly 
"average" of typical communities. The thirteen-year group includes all 
children in these towns between the ages of 13-0 and 13-11 inclusive with 
the exception of a very small number in private schools and a negligible 
number of children of very low mentality. The latter group is somewhat 
selected because of the elimination from school of a slightly larger pro- 
portion of pupils of inferior intelligence than of superior intelligence. 
If the tests used are valid measures, the average of the latter groups has 
reached maturity. 

The median score of the thirteen-year-olds in the revised Series II 
of the writer's group tests of intelligence is 85. A pupil securing this 
score is considered, following the usual practice, to have a mental age of 
thirteen and a half years. The median score of the fourteen-year-olds 
is 98.8. The score established as standard for mental age fourteen and 
one-half years is a little lower, namely 97, because, as just noted, this 
group is somewhat selected. The mental age standards up to and in- 
cluding age 14 have thus been established by the median accomplish- 
ments in the tests of representative groups of the various chronological 
ages. It is not possible, however, by this latter method to establish 
mental ages beyond 14, because, as argued in the body of this report, the 
median scores of unselected groups of ages 15 and above do not seem 
to advance above the median of the fourteen-year-olds. 

It is possible, however, to fix upon points in the distribution of scores 
above the fourteen-year median which have the same value and signifi- 
cance as the mental ages below this median. These points or scores may, 
for convenience, be designated as mental ages 15, 16, etc., and the latter 
may be used to calculate the intelligence quotients of individuals who 
are superior in intelligence to the average adult or median fourteen-year 
intelligence. 

In the following presentation of the method these intelligence quo- 
tients are determined directly from the scores in the tests. It is equally 
feasible to obtain first the mental age equivalents to the scores and then 
figure the intelligence quotients from them. 

The distributions of the scores of both the thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-olds are approximately symmetrical, as is indicated in Table VI. 
The difference between the median and the 25-percentile is, in the case 
of the scores of the thirteen-year-olds, 21.95. This diflFerence or distance 
along the base line of the distribution is designated in the following 
discussion as " — Q". The difference between the median and the 75-per- 
centile is 22.02. This difference is designated as "-j-Q" In the case 
of the 14-year-olds "—Q"= 20.85 and "-f Q" = 19.40. 
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TABI^E VI 








13 Year 

DlSTHIBUnONS 


14 Year 
Distributions 




Score 


LQ. 


Score 


LQ. 


Median 

25-Percentile8 — 

75-Percentilejii 

— Q 


85.10 
63.15 
107.12 
21.95 
22.02 


100.5 
86.7 

(?) 
13.8 

(?) 


98.81 
77.96 
118.21 
20.85 
19.40 


101.8 
90.0 

(?) 
11.8 


+Q 


(?) 



The problem, as indicated by the question marks in Table VI, is to 
determine the "-["Q" distances and the 75-percentiles of the I.Q. dis- 
tributions. 

The intelligence quotients of all the thirteen-year-olds who secured 
scores equivalent to mental ages up to and including 14^ were first 
calculated by using the standards given in Table I of the foregoing 
article. Since the intelligence quotients of individuals having scores 
over that equivalent to mental age 14 J4 are all well over 100 (the lowest 
is above 103.6), they are placed above this point in the frequency distri- 
bution and the median I.Q. and the 25-percentile of the I.Q. found. The 
median I.Q., as given in the above table, is 100.5; the 25-percentile is 
86.7; " — Q" therefore equals 13.8. 

It can now be shown that for a chronological age of 13J4 a score 
below the median can be directly translated into an intelligence quotient 
by taking the same "Q" location on the two distributions and that the 
result is the same as it secured when the intelligence quotients are cal- 
culated by reference to the standards of Table I. (It may be noted 
again that the standards below age 13 are based on the median scores 
of different groups of pupils than the one now under discussion, namely, 
children of ages 7 to 12 inclusive.) Since there is this correspondence 
below the medians of the two distributions, and, since the distribution 
of scores above the median has practically the same variability as that 
below, it is fair to assume that the intelligence quotients above the 
median would also correspond in the same ways to the scores. 

The following examples will illustrate the above statements: 

A score of 63 in these tests is equivalent, according to the standards 
of Table I, to a mental age of 11 years, 8 months, and, for a thirteen 
and a half-year-old, to an I.Q. of SiS. This score, as may be seen from 
Table VI, is at the 25-percentile point of the distribution of thirteen- 
year-old scores. The corresponding (25-percentile) point of the I.Q. 
distribution is 86. 

The 75-percentile score is 107. Since this score is by the percentile 
count as much above the median as 63 is below the median, it should 
have for its equivalent an I.Q. as much above the median I.Q. as 86 is 
below it, namely 14 points, or 114. The 75-percentile point of the I.Q. 
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distribution may be secured by adding the amount of " — Q" to the 
median of the tfiirteen-year intelligence quotients. This is done on the 
assumption that, since the distribution of scores is approximately symmet- 
rical and " — Q" of the scores practically equals "+ Q" (scores), the 
upper half of the intelligence quotients is also similarly distributed, and 
that, therefore, "+ Q" ^^ ^^ ^-Q- distribution (which is unknown) 
would equal " — Q" of this distribution (which is known). " — Q" of 
the thirteen-year I.Q. distribution is 13.8 which, added to the median 
(100.5), gives 1 14.3. This, to repeat, is, as was required, as much above 
the median in I.Q. points as 86 is below it. 

When, as in the fourteen-year-old distribution of scores, "+Q" 
differs from " — Q" (the distribution of scores not being quite as sym- 
metrical as in the above case), close approximation to the measure of 
the variability of the intelligence quotients above the median, or "-|- Q", 

+ Q 
may be secured by taking the amount which ^ of the distribution of 

scores is of " — Q" of the distribution of intelligence quotients. In the 
case of the fourteen-year-olds (See Table VIII) this is as follows: 

-^ X 1 1.8 = 10.97 = "+ Q". 
20.85 7/ I » 

This correction has been made use of in Table VIII. In Table VII, 
"— Q" and "-f Q" are taken to be equal. 

We may now equate all the scores and I.Q.'s of the lower half of 
each distribution by successively subtracting tfiese quartile ranges (or 
fractions thereof) from their respective medians until the lower limits 
of the distributions are reached. The points on these distributions thus 
found are for convenience designated as — iQ, — 2Q, — 3Q, — 3.5Q. 
As a check on the method, the intelligence quotients which have been 
calculated from the standard mental age equivalents of the scores are 
also given. This comparison is made in the upper half of Table VII. 
As will be seen the results are practically the same by either method. 
The scores and I.Q.'s corresponding to the intermediate points between 
— iQ and — 2Q, between — 2Q and — 3Q, etc., may be equated by tak- 
ing equal fractions of the respective Q distances. 

The I.Q. equivalents of the scores above the median may be found 
by successively adding the quartile ranges or fractions therof to the re- 
spective medians. These are designated in the Table, + iQi + 2Q, 
+ 3Q> + 345Q- The last point equals the maximum score on the tests 
of 171. The figures are given in the lower half of Table VII. The 
maximum score of 171, an I.Q. of 148, and for age 13.5 a "mental age" 
of 20, are as much superior to the median performance for this age as 
a score of 8, an I.Q. of 52, and a mental age of 7 are inferior to this 
median. 
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TABI^ie VII. I.Q. EQUIVALENTS OF TEST SCORES OF AGE I3>^ 



-IQ.. 
-2Q.. 
-3Q.. 
-3.5Q 



+1Q... 
+2Q..!. 
+3Q.... 
+3.45Q. 



Bt Q. Method 


Bt Aoi 


D-SCOBB Sri 


lNDARDS 


Scores 


I.Q. 


Scores 


M.A. 


I.Q. 


63 

41 

19 

8 


86.7 
72.9 
59.1 
52.2 


63 

41 

19 

8 


11-^ 
^10 
7-11 
7-0 


86 
73 
59 
52 


117 
139 
161 
171 


114.3 
128.1 
141.9 
148.1 









(Median Score= 85. ;— Q=22. ; -fQ=22. 
Median I.Q. =100.6 ;—Q=13.8 ; +Q=13.8) 

The same methods and comparisons for age 14 are shown in 
Table VIII. The "+ Q" of the I.Q. distribution has been taken accord- 
ing to the above calculation as equal to 10.9. The I.Q.'s according to 
the age-score standards are about one point lower than by the Q method. 
As noted the fourteen-year-olds studied are a somewhat selected group, 
the check by method B would be exact if the median I.Q. were taken at 
100.8 instead of 101.8. 



TABI.E VIII. I.Q. EQUIVAI^ENTS OF TEST SCORES OF AGE I4j4 



-IQ... 
-2Q... 
-3Q... 
-3.5Q. 



+1Q.... 
+2Q.... 
+3Q.... 
+3.5Q.. 
+3.72Q. 



Bt Q. Method 


Bt Agb-Scobb Stj 


lNDARDB 


Scores 


I.Q. 


Soores 


M.A. 


i.(i. 


78 


90 


78 


12-11 


89 


57 


78.2 


57 


11-2 


77 


36 


66.4 


36 


9-5 


65 


27 


60.5 


27 


8-8 


60 


118 


112.7 








138 


123.6 








157 


134.5 








167 


139.9 








171 


142.3 









(Median Scoret=r 98.8; ~Q=:20.8; -|-Q=19.4 
Median I.Q. =101.8; — Q=11.8; +Q=10.9) 



ADJUSTMENTS IN CALIFORNIA' 

Will C. Wood 
State Superintendent of Public Iiutruetion, Saeramento, Califomt) 

In appearing before you this afternoon I feel like one 
deals in faith appearing before a group of diagnosticians. 

As Superintendent of Public Instruction during the last 
years it has been my business to renew people's faith in educa 
I must congratulate the State of California on the numbi 
people in this meeting today. Something has happened in 
fomia in recent years. Ten years ago if we had gotten tw 
people together at a voluntary conference like this we would 
considered ourselves very fortunate indeed. There has bee 
educational awakening and I believe it is the most hopeful 1 
we have in California — the fact that people recognize the 
something beyond what we now know that we want to I 
about. 

Our educational program has been sold in California i 
successfully. The people of California have shown by a 
mendous majority that they desire to keep the schools on a pi 
basis. As I go through the state addressing various groui 
business men, I find them greatly interested in education ; 
still believe what we sold them is worth while. Howevei 
time is coming when we shall have to prove we are "delivi 
the goods" and if we cannot prove it, we shall find that thi 
vance we think we have made has not been a real advance 
all. How are we going to prove that we can "deliver the go 
or that we are going to "deliver the goods" ? It is important 
we measure the goods that are being offered in California tc 
If we can measure the goods and prove to the people we ar' 
livering full measure, then, indeed, we can hold to our ec 
tional program and our salesmanship will have justified ii 

Last year ten percent of the boys and girls enrolled in th) 
mentary schools of California were repeaters. Over seventy 
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lion dollars was spent on education in California last year. Ten 
percent of this seventy million dollars was spent on re-education 
of repeaters. I am convinced we shall have to find some way of 
cutting down the number of repeaters when the tax payers begin 
to examine our work more carefully. Is it necessary to have ten 
percent of our young people each year repeat their work? Our 
tests should be able to throw some light on the problem of re- 
peaters. I am inclined to think two percent of the repeating may 
be due to feeblemindedness ; I am wondering about the remain- 
ing eight percent. Why are they repeaters ? Somebody engaged 
in educational measurements will have to tell us why. 

Tax payers, when they get around to it, will also inquire why 
we have many classes of only twenty-five pupils in our California 
schools. ^Why shouldn't we have forty pupils? Some cities have 
fifty; others have only twenty-five. Why the difference? We 
shall have to be able to prove it is economical to have classes of 
twenty-five or the tax payers will draw conclusions that there is 
waste. How many pupils can a teacher handle successfully? 
Again educational tests ought to be able to throw some light on 
this problem. 

We are paying salaries in California that justify a fairly long 
school term. Should the school term be three himdred, or two 
hundred, or a hundred and sixty days ? Someone should be able 
to tell us how long the school term should be. Then again, how 
long should the school day be? Should it be six hours or five 
hours or three hours? Educational tests when properly devel- 
oped should be able to throw some light on such administrative 
problems. 

Certainly there is an ideal arrangement concerning these mat- 
ters I have mentioned. Who will define the ideal ? The way is 
open to any enthusiastic student of education to devise tests that 
will help answer these questions. 

We hear of the efficiency or inefficiency of one-room country 
schools ; also of the efficiency of consolidated schools. Do con- 
solidated schools show better results than the one-room school? 
Tests ought to throw light on this problem. If we can prove 
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better results in the consolidated school, the problem of cor 
dation will be simplified. Just now when we go out to S( 
consolidation program to a community we have to deal too n 
in theory and promise. 

Should we have supervision in the rural-school districts? i 
schools have supervision. Some say there is too much. Art 
wasting money on supervision in cities ? Does supervision j 
If so, how much? Some of these educational testers should 
out and let us know. If we are going to have rural-school su 
vision and retain city supervision it will be necessary for u 
prove results. 

Shall we teach penmanship one-half hour a day for three < 
a week or shall we teach it fifteen minutes a day for five da; 
week? I wish you would let me know. After one has atta 
a certain degree of efficiency in penmanship isn't he a | 
enough penman to be let alone? Doesn't the law of diminisl 
returns apply in penmanship just as it does in agriculture ? A 
a pupil has attained a mark of seventy or eighty on Ayres' s 
shouldn't we let htm stop practicing writing and put the tim 
on something else? We want our educational testers to tel 
something about this proMem. 

Can you prove that we shouldn't have grammar in 
seventh and eighth grades and thus meet the criticism of h 
school teachers who are demanding it for admission to I 
school? Can you not throw light on the problem when the si 
of formal grammar should begin? Can you prove that l 
spent in oral language is well spent? 

Then there is the question of county examinations. I tl 
if we had a bureau of educational tests properly organized 
could prove that county examinations are not worth while 
are not real tests of merit. Until we can prove their lad 
worth, until we can find something that will demonstrate 
these examinations do not really test, school people will cont: 
to have faith in them. 

Educational testers will also have to help us in the adminis 
tion of the Teacher Tenure Law. A permanent teacher cai 
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be dismissed in California except for immoral or unprofessional 
conduct, incompetence, evident tmfitness for teaching, or per- 
sistent violation of or refusal to obey the school laws. How are 
you going to prove incompetency without some kind of a test for 
teachers? My own belief is that the Teacher Tenure Law will 
be repealed at the behest of public opinion unless someone finds a 
means of testing the competency of teachers. 

I wish someone would devise a scheme for measuring the 
ability of music teachers. They come to us asking for certifica- 
tion with all sorts of training — ^usually taken imder some individ- 
ual from Russia or England or some other foreign land. We 
have never heard of the instructor under whom the applicant 
trained. When we attempt to rate the qualifications and find 
them insufficient, the candidate invariably says it is a case of a 
layman passing judgment on an artist. I do wish someone would 
provide us with a means for testing abilities of artists. We 
should find someone who can tell us what is the value of music 
in education ; also what is the value of the training that teachers 
of music are given. 

We have a law providing that physical education shall be 
given a certain amount of time each week. We have had it since 
191 7. Is it worth while? Someone should be able to tell us 
whether results in physical education justify the expenditure for 
that purpose. I told the physical education people at their last 
meeting if we are to continue giving the time required by law to 
physical education, they must find some way of proving that the 
time is valuable in results. We are spending over $2,000,000 a 
year for physical education in California. Are we getting re- 
sults? We can't take physical education on faith all the time. 
Someone said the other day that imiversity students are stronger 
since we adopted our physical education program ; but how much 
stronger ? We ask the testers to tell us. 

Now as to textbooks^ isn't there some way of measuring the 
desirability of textbooks for elementary schools? I believe it 
can be done. We have to measure them now but our measure- 
ments are necessarily crude. We find many who say the 
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geography we have adopted is a splendid book. We find others 
who say it is an atrocious text. Which opinion is right? It is 
time for us to find some way of measuring the value of texts. 

We need tests of buildings and equipment as Professor Hart 
indicated here this morning. Certainly you would agree with me 
in this statement if you were to visit some of the rural schools 
I have visited recently. The county superintendents have no sat- 
isfactory standard with which to measure buildings and grounds. 
We ought to be give them such a standard. Professor Williams 
has told us of his plan for measuring homes. Won't someone 
make a standard for measuring school buildings and grounds, 
and schools as social institutions ? 

I have mentioned a few things that should be done in the line 
of measurements in California. I hope there will be other con- 
ferences of this kind so I have told you of a few things we would 
like to have you study. We have made a good beginning in Cali- 
fornia. We have our city bureaus and one or two counties are 
engaged in something in the way of measurements ; we also have 
our university bureaus at Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia; we have our teachers* college research centers. Some- 
body said to me the other day, "What we need is a great central 
state bureau that will send out people to do the measuring." I 
do not think so. I do not believe in building up a great bureau- 
cracy at Sacramento. I believe in stimulating local centers to do 
for themselves what they ought to do. Instead of having dozens 
of supervisors going out from Sacramento, covering the ground 
once in three or four years, I would have supervisors and re- 
search workers in counties and cities and teacher-training insti- 
tutions. If the state tries to do research and supervision on a 
large scale and covers the ground, it will keep counties and cities 
out of the field. Because the work is so gigantic, the state would 
do it very poorly if it attempted it. I should like to see every 
county employ an agent whose business it would be to conduct 
educational measurements. However, we should need to have a 
state leader whose business it would be to serve the places which 
are not served by local people — someone to sell the idea of 
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measurements to county superintendents, to gather results of ob- 
servations and measurements, and to provide a clearing house 
where data gathered throughout the state might be presented to 
the advantage of others who are working on the same problem. 
The Sacramento center in the state office would not be a big cen- 
ter ; it would be a stimulating center — z directing center. Until 
we can do this we shall not be able fully to carry out the great pro- 
gram we have undertaken in California. 

I am glad to be with you and I am sorry I cannot tell you 
much about adjustments. I must content myself by telling you 
what some of the problems are. I think the work in which you 
are engaged is a wonderful work. I expect it to serve education 
by showing the people some of the things in the school system 
that are wrong and by assisting us to remedy them. I also expect 
your work to serve the school system by indicating to the people 
that the work we are doing in other respects is worth while ; that 
the amount of money they are putting into education is bringing 
results commensurate with the amount they are spending. This, 
I believe, is one of the best ways in which educational measure- 
ment may §erve the schools of our state. 



A COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF HIGH 

SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN 

CERTAIN TASKS IN CHEMISTRY 

8. B. POWKBS 

Utmersity of Minnesota 

Near the close of the school year of 1919-1920, a test of abil- 
ity to perform the more or less mechanical operations of chem- 
istry was given to a large number of high-school and university 
students. Twenty high schools participated, fourteen being in 
medium or small Minnesota cities and the remaining six being 
outside of Minnesota. Two groups of university freshmen were 
represented : ( i ) those who had taken one year of chemistry in 
the tmiversity, but who had not taken chemistry in high school ; 
and (2) those who had taken one year of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity and who, in addition, had offered chemistry as an entrance 
subject. The first group consisting of 57 students is designated 
in the tables below as U^, the second group (168 students) is 
designated as U2^. Table I shows the number of schools which 
used the test and the number of students who took it. 

TABI«E I.' NUMBER OP SCHOOLS USING THE TEST AND NUMBER 

OF STUDENTS WHO TOOK IT 





Schools 


Studbntb 


High Schools 


20 


731 






U, 


1 


57 






u. 


1 


168 



The nature of the test is made clear from the following 
illustrations. These were the directions for each of the eight 
divisions just as they were printed on the test. Each division con- 
sisted of either five, ten, or twenty different items. All the items 
in a given division were of the same general nature but for the 

*The Ut group liad liad qualitative aaalysiB^ the Us gronp had had onlj 
one year of general chemistry. 
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sake of brevity only one item from each is included in the 
illustrations. The complete test consisted of 95 items. 

Illustrations: 

1. Write the names of the following substances: 

HgO. (Ten compounds constitute this division.) 

2. Write the formula for the following substances : 

Potassium carbonate. (Ten substances constitute this division.) 

3. The valence of the following elements and radicals are as indi- 

cated. Write the formula for the oxide, bromide, sulfate, and 
phosphate of each metal. 
Mg ++,0 — (The valence of five positive and four negative 
radicals are given and space left for 20 formulas.) 

4. Arrange the following elements in order of the activity series : 

(Ten positive elements are given and 10 blanks provided for 
arranging them in series.) 

5. Place a letter £ before each substance listed here if it is an ele- 

ment or a letter M if it is a mixture or a letter C if it is a 
compound. (The names of, 20 substances are given.) 

6. Fill in the right-hand side and balance each of the following 

equations: HgO (heated). (Ten chemical changes are given.) 

7. Write the equation for each of the following changes : 

The preparation of oxygen from potassium chlorate. (Ten chemi- 
cal changes are given.) 

8. Write one equation to illustrate each of the following types of 

reactions: Simple addition. (Five types of equations are 
asked for.) 

The results from this testing furnish data which are valuable 
in at least four particulars, (i) They show very definitely the 
difference between the ability of high-school and imiversity stu- 
dents to do certain specific tasks. Both the Ui group and the 
high-school group had taken chemistry for one year. These data 
are, therefore, significant criteria for judging the relative efficacy 
of the instruction in chemistry in high schools and in freshman 
classes. (2) It is possible to compare the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion given in small and large high schools. (3) The high-school 
data are important because the test was taken by such a large 
number of high-school students that the scores on each of the 
items may be considered fairly reliable standards for high schools 
of the types tested. (4) A basis is afforded for judging the 
adaptability of the subject-matter to the ability of high-school 
students. If students generally fail on tasks which have been 
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included in their instruction we may well question whether those 
tasks are adapted to the ability of the students. When it is found 
that as many as 75 percent of high-school students are unable 
to do a certain task, one of two conclusions are inevitable: 
either (a) the instruction on that task has been poorly given, 
or (b) the task is too difficult. If it should be found that both 
the high-school and university groups are unable to do a task 
upon which they have received instruction, this fact would fur- 
nish an additional basis for questioning the appropriateness of 
the given task. 

Comparison of University Freshmen and High-Schooi. 

Students 

The data in the tables below show the amount of overlapping 
in different schools. Table II shows the median and quartile 
scores,^ and the range of scores for all high schools taken col- 
lectively. It gives the scores for those schools which ranked, on 
the basis of medians, as first (highest), second, fifth, tenth, fif- 
teenth, eighteenth, and twentieth (lowest). It also gives the 
scores for the two imiversity groups. Data from Table II are 
charted in Figure 1. 

TABI«E II. MEDIANS, QUARTIlrES, AND RANGES OF SCORES MADE 

BY VARIOUS SCH00I« GROUPS 





Lowest 


F1B8T 

QUABTILE 


Median 


Third 
Quartile 


Highest 


Carbs 


U, 


32 


60.8 


68.6 


76.2 


94 


158 


**■••••••••• 




U, 


39 


62.8 


66.9 


71.8 


85 


67 


«^]««. •••.•....•.. 




H. 8. — Highest. . . 


33 


61.2 


67.5 


74.5 


90 


38 


Second 


33 


51.0 


64.6 


71.0 


79 


24 






Fifth 


45 


54.5 


60.5 


65.0 


74 


14 






Tenth 


25 


46.5 


56.1 


65.1 


81 


31 






Fifteenth 


21 


32.0 


49.5 


53.5 


69 


27 


Eighteenth 


17 


31.0 


45.0 


62.0 


74 


32 


Lowest 


16 


26.0 


36.0 


49.0 


57 


8 






AUH. 8 


5 


40.5 


53.8 


64.4 


91 


731 



' Score as used in this paper means total number of items done correctly. 
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SO K)0 




Universily (Uj) 
UniverJiJy (Ui) 
Highest High School 
Second ■ 

nrth 

Tenlh 

ntSrenth - 
D^feentb" 
Lcwzat •■ 
All Hi^h Schools 



Figure i- uedian, quartiles, and ranges of scores made 

BY various school GROUPS. (CHARTED FROM DATA IN 
TABLE II.) 

It is clear at once, that there is an enormous overlapping 
of high-school and university-freshmen scores. Note that the 
median score for the highest high school is actually higher than 
the median score for the university freshmen who had not had 
high-school chemistry. Note also that the second high school 
scored nearly as high as this university group and that down even 
to the fifth high school the differences in the median scores is 
inconsiderable. 

Table III shows the average percent of scores made on the 
eight di\'isions of the test by the same schools as are reported in 
Table II. Notice in this table that the scores for the highest high 
school on the fourth and seventh divisions of the test is higher 
than for either of the university groups. In the first, fourth, 
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TABI.E III. AVERAGE PERCENT SCORES ON EACH OF THE EIGHT 

DIVISIONS OF THE TEST 





1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


Casks 


u, 


86.4 


67.2 


96.1 


34.9 


78.6 


60.0 


44.9 


70.8 


168 


*'■••**•••••• 




Ui 


83.2 


61.2 


96.8 


64.8 


78.6 


62.6 


33.7 


66.2 


157 


^^^•••■••••«« 


H.S.-Highe8t 


84.2 


43.7 


82.0 


73.6 


80.6 


63.0 


60.9 


63.2 


38 


Second 


77.0 


67.0 


89.0 


10.0 


76.4 


66.2 


44.2 


66.6 


24 


Fifth 


76.7 


62.9 


96.3 


8.6 


74.6 


67.1 


31.4 


62.8 


14 


Tenth 


70.3 


37.4 


72.0 


64.0 


76.1 


43.6 


26.2 


36.0 


31 


Fifteenth... 


72.2 


40.7 


61.6 


8.8 


68.6 


39.6 


24.8 


48.6 


27 


Eighteenth.. 


71.6 


34.0 


68.0 


30.0 


69.3 


30.6 


19.4 


31.2 


32 


Lowest 


61.3 


26.0 


46.2 


16.0 


63.1 


33.7 


10.0 


7.6 


8 


Average 
20H5.... 


70.6 


44.0 


73.7 


36.2 


68.8 


42.3 


27.3 


46.6 


731 



fifth, and seventh divisions, the highest high-school scores are 
higher than for the Ui group. The university groups score con- 
siderably higher on all divisions of the test than the average of 
all high schools. The university group which had had high- 
school chemistry scored higher than the other university group 
on six of the eight divisions of the test. 

Table IV shows the percent of all high-school students who 
did correctly each of the tasks in divisions I9 2, 5, 6, and 7 of the 
test.* It also shows the percent correct for the students in the 
high school which scored highest, and the percent correct for the 
students in each university group. This table is read : 60.5 per- 
cent of all high-school students, 97.3 percent of the students in 
the high school which scored highest, 89.5 percent of the U^ 
group, and 60.0 percent of the U2 group wrote correctly the 
name for HgO. This table makes possible a detailed com- 
parison of the differences in the scores made by these four 
groups. The differences on nearly all items are of the same order 
of magnitude. There are scarcely any items in the test which 

"Data from the third, fourth, and eiffhth divisioiis were not adapted for 
such analysis as is given in this table. These divisions are therefore omitted. 
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TABLE IV. PBRCENT OF STUDENTS IN EACH GROUP WHO DID EACH 
TASK CORRECTLY IN DIVISIONS I, 2, 5, 6, AND 7 





Pbbcint Answmino Corrbctlt 


Tasks in Ditihionb 
1, 2, 5. 6, snd 7 


Total 
High 
Schools 


School 


Ui 


u. 


1. Writb thi NAin or oou- 
pomros ntou qivxw kwmula 


60. S 
86.6 
93.1 
97.7 
98.1 
89.2 
89.7 
47.8 
69.8 
22.0 


97.3 

100:0 
lOO.O 
89.5' 
100.0 
63.1 
67.9 
81.6 
66. 2 


89.6 
98.2 
100.0 
100.0 
96.6 
100.0 
86.0 
69.6 
68.0 
44.0 




hSoV". 












NaOH 








Kso.;;;:::::::!:::::::::::: 












Ktio;'.'::::'::::::::::::: 








Aversse 


70.« 


84.2 


83.2 








NAMES OF enasTANCBB 


48.6 
38.1 
60.0 
84.0 
21.9 
78.6 
9.0 
37.9 
49.3 
12.3 


31.6 
21.0 
60.0 
79.0 
16.8 
89.6 
18.8 
39.6 
79.0 
15.8 


66.6 
16.8 
76.4 
87.6 
28.0 
94.7 
12.2 
40.3 
84.2 
7.0 


























26 6 












45 3 






Av«raae 


44.0 


43.7 


61.2 








a. Clasbwication of luitarm, 


78.2 
82.5 
90.1 
43.5 
76.4 
52.7 
79.3 
67.8 
70.5 
68.9 
78.9 
79.6 
72.5 
88.3 
62.0 
42.0 
64.7 
86.4 
84.6 
26.2 


84.2 
89.6 

100.0 
66.8 
73.1 
76.3 
94.7 
84.2 
79.0 
76.3 
76.3 
89.6 
86.9 

100.0 
81.6 
42.1 
76.3 

100.0 
92.1 
42.1 


96.6 
100.0 
96.5 
61.4 
94.7 
33.3 
96.6 
72.0 
42.1 
93.0 
98.2 
89.6 
03.0 
100.0 
70.1 
17.6 
93.0 
94.7 
79.0 
60.8 


SS 1 




96 2 






broM .. 


72 










Sr r::" ■ 


86 3 


Sk;;:;::::::;:::::::;:::::;: 








JS^ •^ 


86 3 








76.2 




95 2 








67.2 




34 6 






radium 


97.0 




87.5 


K'.:::::::::;::::::::::::: 








ATOnoe 


68.8 


80.5 


78.6 


78.6 



"The pereents for the "Highest High School" ue oecuiDiiallj leas than 
Uiow for bD high schoola cumbiced. For raunple, in mitiiig the nrnmo of the 
eomponnd NaOB, the general percent for high schools was 98.1, while the y 
eent for the eehool which in general did bettor than taj othei <.•&&.>•' 
e eeUed the Highest High Sduxfl) nu co^ BftA. 
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TABLE IV {Continued) 



Tasks in Divibions 
1, 2, 5, 6, and 7 



6. CoifPLBTB EQUATIONS 

HgO (heated) 

Zn+H4S04 

CuO+H. 

Cu+AgNO, 

Fe-f-Cl, 

K0H+H,S04 

Pb(N0.),+H.8 

Cu+H,S04 

H^-f-H,8 

NH,+H,804 



Average. 



7. Writb teds equations tob 
given chemical changes 
The prejparation of oxygen from 

potassium chlorate 

Burning of hydrogen in air 

Action of sodium upon water 

Preparation of chlorine from 

mang[anese dioxide and hydro- 

chlonc acid 

Prepa^ration of hydrogen chloride 

from sulfuric acid and salt 

Test for carbon dioxide 

Laboratory preparation of 

hydrogen sulnde 

Test for sulfate radical 

Laboratoi]y preparation of 

ammonia using ammonium 

chloride 

The action of sulfuric acid on 

sodium sulfite 

Average 



Percent Answering Correctly 



Total 

High 

Schools 



54.0 
83.9 
83.5 
24.0 

5.4 
63.5 
70.1 
12.8 
16.4 

9.4 



42.3 



33.3 
40.6 
37.1 



15.5 

58.5 
21.2 

24.3 
13.5 



8.7 
20.2 



hest 



Highef 
ffigh 
School 



27.3 



87.5 
97.3 
84.2 
18.4 
5.3 
79.0 
81.6 
36.8 
10.6 
29.6 



53.0 



63.2 
79.0 
76.3 



49.7 

73.1 
28.9 

65.8 
28.9 



14.8 
28.9 



50.9 



U, 



86.0 
100.0 
94.7 
22.8 
0.0 
80.7 
75.4 
15.8 
31.6 
17.5 



52.4 



31.6 
65.0 
52.5 



3.5 

77.2 
22.8 

24.6 
24.6 



12.3 
22.8 



33.7 



U, 



76.6 
97.6 
87.5 
44.7 
9.5 
93.4 
91. g 
27.4 
33.9 
38.7 



60.0 



32.7 
49.4 
56.3 



16.1 

86.1 
29.4 

53.1 
60.6 



19.6 
47.6 



44.9 



are especially easy for one group and especially difficult for an- 
other. The correlation coefficient (Pearson formula) derived by 
correlating the percent scores for all high-school students with 
the percent scores for the students in the Ui group (column i 
with column 3, Table IV) is 0.84 ± 0.03. The order of difficulty 
of the tasks for the high-school and the university students is 
there forie nearly the same. 

Tables II, III, and IV show that the difference in the ability 
of high-school and university students to do the tasks included 
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in this test is not very great. They show in fact that the students 
in at least one high school excel the students who have had their 
training in university classes.* 

Comparison o? Different High Schoow 

This material makes it possible to compare the ability of stu- 
dents who have received their training in small high schools with 
the ability of those who have received their training in larger 
schools. Students in large schools seem to do somewhat better. 
Table V shows the relation between size of school measured in 
terms of number of students taking chemistry and the median 
scores. The table is read : one school enrolling between 6 and 
id students in chemistry made a median score between 36 and 
40; one made a median score between 51 and 55 ; and one made 
a score between 56 and 60. The correlation (rank-difference 
method) between the number of students enrolled in chemistry 
and the median scores for the different schools is + 0.58. 



TABI.E V. RElrATlON BETWEEN NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN CHEMISTRY AND MEDIAN SCORES FOR ALL HIGH 

SCHOOLS TAKING THE TEST 



NXTMBBR 
OF 

Students 


Median Scores 


36-40 


41-45 


46-50 


51-55 


56-60 


61-65 


6^-67.5 


TotAl 


6-10.... 


1 






1 


1 






3 


11-15.... 




1 


1 




1 






3 


16-20.... 








2 








2 


21-25.... 








1 




1 




2 


26-30.... 






1 




1 






2 


31-40.... 




1 






1 


1 


1 


4 


41-171 . . . 




1 






3 






4 


Total.. 


1 


3 


2 


4 


7 


2 


1 


20 



*A study, not yet completed, of ability of stadents in a selected list of 
high schools in large cities to do these tasks seems to indicate that students 
in these selected schools quite commonly excel the students who have received 
their training in university freshmen classes. 
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The Statement is sometimes made that students enrolled in 
smaller classes derive an advantage. No support is fotmd in this 
study for such a statement. Only two of the schools with 
15 students or less in chemistry scored up to the mode. Eight 
of the fifteen schools with more than 15 students in chemistry 
scored at or above the mode. Eleven of the twenty schools scored 
between 51 and 60. 

The order of difficulty of the tasks in the first, second, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh divisions for the students in large and small 
high schools is nearly the same. The percent of the students in 
the four largest high schools and the percent of the students in 
the remaining sixteen schools which did each task correctly 
were separately calculated. The correlation coefficient (Pearson 
formula) for the relation between the scores made by the stu- 
dents in the four large high schools and the scores made by the 
students in the sixteen remaining schools is 0.89 db 0.02. 

Adaptabiwty o? Subject Matter 

Students commonly believe that chemistry is a difficult sub- 
ject. Studies seem to show that this tradition has become so well 
established that students of poor ability have a decided tendency 
to avoid it. This study makes it possible to locate some of the 
points which cause difficulty. Table III shows that the scores on 
the second, sixth, and seventh divisions of the test were con- 
sistently low for all groups. The second division is a test of abil- 
ity to write the formulas for given substances; the sixth is a 
test of ability to complete equations when the right-hand mem- 
ber is given; and the seventh is a test of ability to write complete 
equations for given chemical changes. Barely half of the re- 
sponses made to these tasks by the students in the high school 
which scored the highest were correct. The average score for 
all high-school students on these three divisions is well tmder 50 
percent. Of these three divisions the seventh is considerably the 
most difficult. The average score on this division for all stu- 
dents is scarcely more than 25 percent and the average score for 
the students in the lowest school is but 10 percent. 
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Table IV shows in detail the items which caused difficulty. 
In the second division the formulas for calcium oxide and potas- 
sium iodide were the easiest ones to write. In each of these com- 
pounds the valence of the positive and negative radicals are equal. 
The valence of the positive and negative radicals of each of the 
seven other compounds are tmequal. The high-school student 
should be much more familiar with sodium sulfate than with 
potassium iodide yet a much smaller percent of students are 
able to write its formula correctly. From such analysis as the 
foregoing it is possible to make a definite diagnosis of some of 
the difficulties which high-school students have with chemistry. 
The low scores for stannic chloride and arsenious sulfide are no 
doubt due to the fact that these substances are rather unusual in 
the high-school laboratory. 

The difficulties in the sixth division may be located in a simi- 
lar manner. In the second item (Zn + H2SO4) the student is 
only required to put Zn in place of H2 and the equation is correct. 
Similarly in the third item he is only required to put H2 in place 
of Cu. All other tasks in this division involve some complica- 
tions. The low score on the eighth item (Cu + H2 SO4) cannot 
be explained by saying that it is unusual. Nearly all students 
have had the reaction of this equation as a part of laboratory 
work and it is described in all textbooks. Since seven-eighths 
of the students were unable to do this task it is clear either that 
the instruction on this item is poorly given or that the item is 
ill-adapted to the ability of high-school students. In a similar 
way in the seventh division it would seem either that most of 
the instruction covering such items as these is poorly done or 
that the items are ill-adapted to the ability of the students. The 
scores for all groups on certain items of the sixth and seventh 
divisions are so low that they furnish evidence in support of the 
second of these hypotheses. If this second hypothesis is a fact 
these data furnish an excellent scientific basis for the revision 
of high-school textbooks.*^ The teacher with these data before 



'The procedure for establishing the one or the other of these hypotheses 
is clear and such investigation is now under way. 
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him must choose one of two possible courses: either he must 
increase the emphasis on these tasks in his instruction or he 
must eliminate them from his course. Certainly there can be no 
justification for giving instruction in any material when upwards 
of 8o or 90 percent of the students are failing to learn it. 

The high-school students made very satisfactory scores on 
the first, third, and fifth divisions. These divisions were re- 
spectively, (i) ability to write the names for given formulas, 
(3) ability to construct formulas from given radicals and their 
valence, and (5) ability to classify elements, mixtures, and com- 
pounds. Those items in the first division which were missed by 
the most students are somewhat tmusual and in some cases of 
the nature of catch questions. In the fifth division the most 
common error was that of classifying mixtures as compounds. 
Probably the largest value of this test material is its value for 
testing the adaptability of the subject-matter. These data are 
computed from the results of testing 731 high-school students. 
It is safe to conclude therefore that these findings are fairly rep- 
resentative of what may be expected from the types of schools 
in which these students were enrolled. 

C0NCI.US10NS 

1. The difference between students who have taken chem- 
istry in university freshman classes and those who have taken 
chemistry in the better high schools in ability to do the tasks in- 
cluded in this test is small. 

2. Students who have taken chemistry in large high schools 
do considerably better on the items included in this test than 
those of the small high schools. 

3. High-school students score comparatively high in ability 
to write the names of compounds from given formulas (divi- 
sion I ) ; to write formulas from given radicals and their valence 
( division 3 ) ; and to classi f y elements, mixtures, and compounds 
(division 5). The lowest scores were on the seventh division 
which is a test of ability to write the complete equation for given 
chemical changes. Scores on the second division, which is a test 
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of ability to write the formula for given substances, and on the 
sixth division, which is a test of ability to complete equations, 
were also low. 

4. The high-school scores for each of the items of the first, 
second, fifth, sixth, and seventh divisions of the test are based 
upon such a large number of cases that the scores on these items 
may be considered fairly reliable standards for schools of the 
types represented. 



If educational service bureaus are to retain, and in some 
cases regain, the good will of teachers and the respect of super- 
intendents, it is imperative that they subordinate testing to other 
more vital problems of education. There has been need for 
the formulation and administration of standard educational and 
mental tests which without doubt will continue to enjoy increas- 
ing usefulness. But well-informed and sympathetic school people 
are increasingly apprehensive of the danger to the intangible 
spiritual values of education from over-emphasis upon the test- 
ing of the mechanical content of subjects. 

Educational tests are rapidly becoming a most potent for- 
malizing factor in public education. They lead teachers to think 
that success is judged by the use of standard tests on the me- 
chanical phases of instruction, and when teachers think this they 
necessarily emphasize those aspects of instruction which yield 
promotion and recognition. 

The cure is to be found, not in the abolition of tests by edu- 
cational service bureaus, but in the development of other in- 
terests which will overshadow this essentially minor agency of 
instruction. 

These new major interests should lie close to the firing line. 
Teachers need help in such activities as methods of instruction, 
the collection of materials, and the formulation of curricula. 
Teachers will be greatly aided by difficulty analyses of discipline, 
and of the teaching of subjects, projects, and ideals. They are 
clamoring for expert methods of handling these practical diffi- 
culties and those who collect them to distribute to the teaching 
force will earn appreciation and respect. 

The time has arrived for the Educational Research Associa- 
tion to put on a broad and vigorous campaign to subordinate the 

344 
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discovery of how well a teacher teaches to the task of helping 
him to teach better. It is the function of tests to reveal defects; 
but it is the duty of service to correct them. 

W. W. C. 

A CHALLENGE 

While many research workers are dealing with the minutiae 
of measurement, the school people are confronting larger prob- 
lems and seeking light upon them. It is possible so to magnify 
the importance of detail — ^the fine points of method and the 
calibration of instruments — ^as to lose sight of vital and funda- 
mental issues. Individual differences exist among research 
workers as in every human group. Some are purists, enslaved 
by the rigid requirements of a hypertrophied technique. If by 
chance they stray beyond the orbit by which they are habitually 
circumscribed, they are afraid they are about to fall off the edge 
of the world. 

To such as these State Superintendent Wood of California 
administers, though quite imintentionally, a stinging rebuke. We 
are privileged to present in another part of this issue of the 
Journal his admirable address given last May before the Con- 
ference on Educational Research and Guidance at the San Jose 
State Teachers College. We are glad to bring his message to 
the attention of a larger audience than that which heard him on 
that occasion. For what he says is indeed timely. It is a chal- 
lenge and an inspiration. 

For example, California has a teacher-tenure law; and ac- 
cording to this law the only way the schools may be relieved of 
weak teachers is to prove their incompetency. Such laws are 
being passed in many places. The larger cities of the country 
where many teachers combine to secure legislation have such 
laws. The theory behind these laws is sotmd. They are faulty, 
however, in their administration. The trouble lies in the fact 
that incompetency cannot be proved. Superintendent Wood says 
the research workers must devise a method of rating teachers that 
will "stand up." The time will come when the teacher-tenure 
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laws will be repealed unless they can be administered so as to 
protect the schools from the incubus of inefficient teachers. 

In one city employing about fifteen thousand teachers it is 
reported that in a certain year only thirteen teachers were dropped 
from the service because they were rated unsatisfactory. It is 
incredible that among fifteen thousand teachers less than one- 
tenth of one percent should be incompetent. What effect this 
practically universal approval of the services of teachers has upon 
the morale of the force can only be estimated. That a large 
number of teachers put forth unusual effort when their colleagues 
may drift through the year with the same assurance of position 
and salary is indeed a tribute to the teaching profession. 

We have not meant to draw the reader's attention particu- 
larly to the rating of teachers as an issue in educational research. 
There are hundreds of other major problems. Some of them, 
such as class size, length of term and length of school day, con- 
solidated versus one-room rural schools, are mentioned by Super- 
intendent Wood. He could easily have made his list much 
longer. 

While, therefore, it is entirely proper that we should refine 
our methods, we must recognize the call for larger vision. We 
must not hesitate to grapple with problems which demand solu- 
tion. Appreciating the limitations of our instruments, we may 
nevertheless rest assured that they are far better than those which 
are in general use. Consider, for example, the futility of the 
recent investigation on the part of the teachers of a certain city 
concerning the value of the all-year-round school. The only real 
conclusion which this so-called investigation warrants is that the 
teachers do not want to teach in the summer. Much is said 
about "social and economic considerations" and the fact that they 
preclude effective school work in the summer months ; but every- 
one who is so unfortunate as to have to contribute to the work of 
the world in the summer time knows how fraudulent these rep- 
resentations are. 

Counsels of perfection, therefore, on the part of research 
workers, extended to the "control of all the variables" and to 
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the third decimal place of reliability determinations, may be 
pressed too far. The decision in regard to grave issues would 
then be left to those whose lack of any scientfic method, to say 
nothing of their personal bias, will make them totally unfit for the 
task. It is well enough in the proper place to be meticulously 
careful; but to strain at gnats while swallowing camels is 
proverbially foolish. 

B. R. B. 




BOBBiTT, Fbanklik. Curriculum-moJcing in Los Angeles, (Supplementary 
Educational Monog^phs, No. 20, June, 1922.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1922. 106 pp. 

Professor Bobbitt and the high-school teachers of Los Angeles have under- 
taken a gigantic task in re-examining the curriculum according to methods 
described in the monograph ''Curriculum-Making in Los Angeles." 

To the work Professor Bobbitt brought a comprehensive list of over five 
hundred "human abilities and characteristics" which was prepared with great 
patience in his classes in University of Chicago by several hundred experienced 
teachers who worked under his direction. This list was presented to committees 
of the twelve hundred junior and senior high-school teachers of Los Angeles 
who used them as a starting point to determine the "human abilities and 
characteristics which appear to be generally needed by citizens of Los 
Angeles. ' ' Committees formulated a list of objectives for each of the follow- 
ing subjects and g^ups of subjects: the social studies (history, social geog- 
raphy, economics, and civics), mathematics, the biological sciences, the physical 
sciences, physical training, home occupations, practical acts for boys, visual 
art, music, English expression, modem languages, and Latin. To illustrate, 
the objectives of musical training finally arrived at are: (1) a mind enriched 
with the auditory imagery of the great music of the world; (2) ability — as 
auditor or musical "consumer" — ^judiciously to utilize music for healthful, 
abundant, and varied awakening of one's emotional nature; (3) ability, dis- 
position, and habit of participating in home, chorus, or community singing. 
Note: For those relatively few who go on to higher levels of production, 
other objectives should be added to the above. 

When these have been determined, a set of general assumptions or 
hypotheses is utilized in formulating the pupil activities by which the objec- 
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tiTes are to be realized. Specifically, in music there are twenty-eight hypotheses 
which will guide the mnsic teachers of Los Angeles in the teaching of music. 
Some of the hypotheses are: ''(1) For the sake of normal training for 
appreciation, music of proper quality should enter abundantly into the general 
life of the school. (2) Home player-pianos and phonographs will be utilized 
for training in musical appreciation as fully as practicable. (3) In the main, 
for non-performers, music is a thing to be experienced, not a thing to be 
studied, (4) Pupils should be made reasonably familiar — so far as ability 
permits — ^with the criteria to be employed in judging the worth of music. 
(5) The Seashore tests should be used in classifying pupils for musical train- 
ing. (0) The fundamental experience in learning to sing is, of course, to 
sing. A maximum of time should be given to this with accessory training 
reduced to the necessary minimum.'' 

The monograph thus deals with two problems — ^the selection of objectiTes 
for subjects and the principles of selection of means by which the objectives 
are to be accomplished. It does not discuss the resulting content of the 
subjects. 

This study represents a serious and significant attack upon the problems 
of curriculum construction and is a distinct contribution to the field in two 
respects. It presents by long odds the most complete sets of objectives and 
methods of realizing them that have yet been published; and it illustrates 
and develops consensus as a tool in curriculum construction. 

A careful study of the investigation prompts this observation. The ven- 
ture bulks so large and appears so complicated that it constitutes a strong 
argument for great research agencies which have ample time, means, an4 
facilities to devote to such studies of the curriculum. It is impracticable for 
voluntary organizations of teachers in service to carry the task much beyond 
the point to which it has already been taken. 

W. W. Charters 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Thomas, F. W. TroMwng for effective study. New York: Houghton MifOin 
Company, 1922. 246 pp. 

In this volume, as is pointed out by the editor of the series in which it 
appears, the emphasis is shifted ' ' from the recitation itself to the preparation 
for the recitation, from the accumulation of knowledge to learning how to find 
and use knowledge, from the gathering of information to learning how to use 
it and hence stand on one's own feet, from drill to appreciation and expression, 
from learning facts to fitting for responsibilities, and from discipline by rules 
to training for rational self-control" (p. VHI). It is a mode of approach 
which, in the judgment of the editor, ''could displace, with advantage, much 
of the special-methods work now given to intending teachers" (p. IX). 

The author approaches his task in the conviction that our present-day 
conceptions of teaching have not, as yet, effected an appropriate revision of 
methods of studying. We emphasize the need of cultivating independent 
thinking, but we neglect the application of this view to the process of pre- 
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paring for the recitatiozi. After pointing out how wrong teaching, the tra- 
ditional type of examination, and slovenliness in making assignments may 
foster slavish dependence upon the textbook, the author proceeds to the dis- 
cussion of the remedies. These fall under the following chapter heads: know- 
ing what is to be studied, having a motive for study, securing continued appli- 
cation, and effective methods of study, such as memorizing, drill work, collect- 
ing and organizing information, and solving problems. The final chapter is de- 
voted to the supervision of study, and discusses the physical conditions of 
study, the use of reference books, the correlation between recitation and study 
supervision, and other pertinent topics. Each chapter is concluded with a set 
of suggestive questions for study. 

The book is a real contribution. It is dear and simple in style, and offers 
much useful material. The author knows his ground and handles his subject 
effectively. Perhaps the most serious defect of the volume is its treatment 
of problem-solving. As the author himself says, ''In a broad sense, the 
greater part of school work should be connected with the solving of problems" 
(p. 189). Tet this topic, strangely enough, is dismissed with six scant and 
formal pages, and the topic of collecting and organizing information is con- 
sidered without any intimate reference to the solving of problems. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the aim of "growth in independent self -direction and skill in 
study" is to bear proper fruit unless more attention is given to this topic, 
which lies somewhere near the center of the whole subject. 

B. H. Bode 
Ohio State University 

KuKE, LiNns Ward, and Caret, Gertrude L. A measwring scale for free- 
hand drawing. Part I: Bepresentation. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1922. 61 pp. 

Part I of ''A Measuring Scale for Freehand Drawing" by Linus Ward 
Kline and Gertrude L. Carey, edited by Edward Buchner (being number five 
of a series of Studies in Education from the press of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), covers the subject of representative drawing. It is an interesting 
review of a careful study of children's drawings gathered from schools in 
various parts of the country. These drawings were made under certain con- 
ditions on four designated themes for the purpose of establishing a fixed 
standard by which the progress in pupils' work might be systematically graded. 
After a careful analysis, comparison, and grading of the many drawings 
by unbiased committees, typical drawings were selected and arranged as sug- 
gesting a logical development of pupils' abilities in such work. It contains 
a number of tables of interest to students of a psychological bent. 

The report is also illustrated with reproductions of from sixteen to 
twenty of the selected drawings on each theme. These are so arranged as to 
offer a key for the scaling of pupil's work. 

The resulting scale is intended for use by the pupil as well as the teacher. 
When used by pupils, it should make for positive growth and development 
especially along the lines of analysis, perception, and execution. The teacher 
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will find the scale of value as a standard by which to gauge the success of 

her pupils either during successive periods of the same year or from grade 

to grade. The promised publication of the reports on design and color will 

be looked forward to with interest. ,^ „ ^ 

William H. Vooel 

DWector, Department of Art, CinoMinati Tuhlio Schools 

Sneddek, David. CMo education. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 
pany, 1922. 333 pp. 

The problem of ' ' making democracy safe, ' ' which grew out of the turmoil 
of the World War and out of the world-wide propaganda for revolution, has 
centered attention strongly upon the need for better training for citizenship. 
Professor Sneddon's book, "Civic Education," is by far the most thorough- 
going and scientific of all the discussions that have grown out of this crisis. 
In it he brings to bear upon this important question the analytic methods he 
has made familiar to us in other applications, but gives many more construc- 
tive suggestions than he customarily has done. 

In Part I he gives concrete and practical "suggestions to teachers'' on 
the objectives of civic education and materials and methods for attaining 
them. In Part II he retraces some of the same ground but discusses in a more 
technical way the sociological meaning of education, the meaning of social 
education, society's need of civic education, the objectives of civic education, 
and education for democracy. In Part III he discusses chiefly the problem of 
methods for finding the objectives of civic education. He favors the method 
of "type-group" analysis, with which the readers of his "Sociological Deter- 
mination of Educational Objectives" and his recent journal articles are 
already familiar. As examples Professor Snedden gives eleven representative 
type-group studies made by his seminar. These not only illustrate the method 
but are themselves suggestive through their content. He also has a chapter 
which gives teachers some very sane guiding principles on the knotty problem 
of "freedom of teaching in the social sciences" (reprinted from School and 
Society). 

The book does not expose some nostrum with the claim that it is a p^m^^a. 
for all our ills. Primarily, it is a challenge to clear and definite 5mi«T»g 
about the objectives of civic education and about the means and methods for 
realizing these objectives. The author would have the educator determine, 
by sociological methods, what are the threatened civic deficiencies of particular 
groups of individuals, translate these into very specific educational objectives, 
and then, unfettered by tradition, search out procedures that would forestall 
these threatened deficiencies. He expects comparatively little from accidental 
transfers from school discipline, general moral precepts, or even from history, 
but much from developmental readings, problems, and projects that are so 
controlled as to clarify ideas and motivate acts and attitudes specifically re- 
lated to citizenship. 

The major theses of the book are not new to close readers of Professor 
Sneddon's works. However, they are worked out with a wealth of detailed 
suggestions that justifies anyone, even though already familiar with the view- 
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points, in following them through. To those teachers of the social sciences 
who are not familiar with Professor Sneddon's work the book should come 
as a revelation. Its sanity, definiteness, and hard-headed common sense are in 
marked contrast with the vagueness and utopianism of most discussions of 
the subject. The reader must not, however, expect concrete accounts of method 
devices. These are left to the teacher to work out. For example, in a rather 
large section devoted to the possibilities of teaching through problems and 
projects, long lists of possible exercises are proposed but the actual working 
out of no one of them is described. 

The following seem to the reviewer to be weak points in the volume. 

1. It is somewhat fragmentary in make-up. It gives one the impression 
of having been thrown together from materials prepared for other purposes. 
Indeed, a number of sections are taken almost bodily from Professor Sneddon 's 
other published works. This f ragmentariness makes it more difficult to follow 
through than if it were conceived and executed as a unit. 

2. One is embarrassed by the very wealth of its suggestions and prob- 
lems. It rushes on from one problem to another with such rapidity as to 
overwhelm one. The book might have been made more valuable to ninety 
percent of the teachers who will read it if fewer things had been said and 
these few developed at greater length. 

3. While the method of prognoses of type-g^up deficiencies (made by 
from one to five judges uncontrolled by any count of cases) is a big step in 
advance of the crude thinking to which we have been accustomed, it can not 
be considered a really scientific method. It opens the gate too widely to the 
easy generalizer. Methods of research in this field must — and can — ^be worked 
out that are more objective, more systematic, and more successful in eliminat- 
ing the personal equation of the investigator. 

Charles C. Petebs 

Ohio Wesleyan 

Rhodes, Charles E. Effective expression, Chicago: Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1921. 532 pp. 

A good many teachers are of the opinion that the study and practice of 
English would not suffer in the least if the publication of books on rhetoric 
and composition should be prohibited for a decade. Such a damming of the 
stream is not likely to occur ; and it is only fair to say that Charles E. Rhodes 
goes far toward justifying his own contribution in the form of a volume 
called "Effective Expression.'' 

Here is a text planned to cover the four years of the high-school course 
and perhaps the first year of college work. Its range is unusually complete, 
its arrangement sensible, its material almost superabundant. If one should 
say that the book contains little which might not be found elsewhere, one 
would say only what applies to almost every text on high-school and college 
composition published since Barrett Wendall wrote his English Composition, or 
since Scott and Denney broke ground for the study of the paragraph. 
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What ''Effective Expression'' accomplishes is the presentation^ in a way 
both interesting and manageable, of almost all the principles and forms of 
expression, written and oral. The collection and organization of material ia 
carefully attended to, with the teacher in mind as well as the student. Mr. 
Rhodes is old-fashioned enough to believe that the basic principles of rhetoric 
must be mastered by the student of composition, and has a good deal to saj 
of those abiding qualities, clearness, force, and elegance. His chapter on 
diction vnll commend itself to the teacher who must labor with the awkward- 
ness and vulgarity that beset the boy and girl in written and oral work alike. 
This section is one of the best, admirably direct and simple, yet remarkably 
complete in its survey. 

Another excellent chapter is that on letter writing. It manages to include 
a brief historical introduction, a comprehensive study of letter forms, plenty 
of models, and an extended list of exercises. 

The study of the paragraph is conventional in treatment, but presents 
excellent illustrative material. The chapter on oral composition would gain 
by elaboration of such a helpful section as that on kinds of speeches, and a 
briefer treatment of matters of poise, vocalization, modulation, and the like, 
regarding which an observant teacher could easily guide and correct pupils. 

There is a lively discussion of narrative writing with especially fresh 
material relating to dramatization of poems and stories and to the preparation 
of pageants. High-school teachers will welcome the helps supplied in this 
section, as well as the suggestive exercises at the end of the chapters on 
narration and description. 

<< Effective Expression" presents an adequate treatment of exposition and 
argumentation, handled in accepted fashion. The chapter on exposition em- 
phasizes notably such special forms of this kind of writing as the exposition 
of a story and the exposition of character; it contains an interesting section 
on book reviewing, with plenty of examples ; and it suggests helpful plans for 
the expository composition. Under argumentation one finds serviceable dis- 
cussion of the debate, with extended explanation of the brief, and many 
exercises. 

Finally, there appears a useful compendium of material on the compo- 
sition of verse forms. 

W. L. 0RA.VE8 

Ohio State University 

Morrison, John Gatoe. The legal status of the oity school superintendent. 
Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1922. 102 pp. 

A good piece of research work always commands the attention of serious 
students, and to some extent, also, that of the general public. On the basis 
of this truism one may without hazard predict an extended sale' of "The 
Legal Status of the City School Superintendent" by John Gayce Morrison. 
It adduces a vast amount of evidence bearing upon a phase of educational 
organization known to be in a confused state, and shows the extent to which 
the confusion really exists. The book also brings to light certain things per- 
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taining to the office of city superintendent that seem to be working in the 
most satisfactory way. 

The evidence gathered and subjected to analysis in the course of Mr. 
Morrison's study comes from four general sources: (1) historical writings; 
(2) statutes of the various states, and city charters and codes; (3) judg- 
ments of lay and professional leaders in education; and (4) general prin- 
ciples of government. The first of these yields relatively little on so modem 
a phase of educational development. The second constitutes the author's main 
reliance. The third is considerably developed, although to no great profit, 
considering the lack of any marked degree of consensus among the replies 
regarding most of the matters submitted, and the inconclusive value of such 
consensus in so far as it does obtain. The chapter, dealing with the last type 
of evidence, is in reality a well-reasoned argument in support of the author's 
conclusions. 

Mr. Morrison's study represents a vast searching of the laws, and his 
results in this field are of outstanding value. Some of the more noteworthy 
conditions here revealed are: the practical disappearance of ward represen- 
tation in boards of education; the predominance of small boards of from 
five to seven members, and the election by popular vote for a four-year term 
of office; an almost universal vesting of the boards of education, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, with the power both to elect and to remove the 
superintendent; and a prevailing term of office for the superintendent of 
four years. The study shows that the general advisory function of the 
superintendent is a matter of established custom rather than of express legal 
provision. The powers with respect to which the superintendent is most 
nearly independent of board control, whether in cities operating under ge]i-> 
eral legislation, or otherwise, are: the enforcement of attendance; granting 
of working papers; the making of formal reports; and the supervision of 
classroom instruction. The extent, however, to which this last power is 
expressly conferred by law is surprisingly limited. The office of superin- 
tendent obtains an exceptionally large measure of recognition in the state 
code of Delaware. Kentucky is also a rather conspicnous state in this 
respect. Well-constructed tables, rather basely treated by the printers, how- 
ever, occur throughout the text. These show the results of combining in 
various ways the original data, detailed tabulation of which is furnished 
on supplementary sheets contained in a cover envelope. The code for inter- 
pretation of these tables should have been printed on the same sheets as the 
tables themselves rather than in the book proper. The extent of defects in 
this study of the office of the superintendent of schools is by no means such 
as to affect at all seriously the outstanding value of the work. 

F. C. Landsittell 

Ohio State University 



£etD!B( Stemsi anb Communtcations( 

Thifl department will contain news items regarding researeh 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a dearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versitj, Columbus, Ohio. 



John G. Fowlkes, PhJ). Columbia, has been appointed assistant professor, 
of education at the University of Wisconsin to give lectures on school admin- 
istration. 



Dr. Gtoorge W. Frasier has resigned Ms position as director of elaasiflca- 
tion and statistics in the Denver public schools to become dean of the graduate 
school and professor of education in the Colorado State Teachers' College 
at Greeley. 



Mr. Bay Lathan, who for some years was superintendent at Le Mars, 
Iowa, has lately been appointed Director of Research at Duluth, 



At Lorain, Ohio, all the junior high-school pupils are being classified as 
far as administrative restrictions permit on the basis of the results of the 
Illinois Intelligence Scale given last September. Pupils entering the first grade 
are also being grouped. The Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test is being 
used for this purpose. Slow, average, and superior groups are being set up 
both for the junior high-school and first-grade children. 



W. H. Hughes moves pretty fast. Appointed a few months ago to head 
up the Department of Educational Research at Pasadena, California, he is 
out with Volume I, Number I (dated September 26, 1922), of the Educational 
Research Bulletin. It is dedicated to the encouragement of the spirit and 
practice of cooperative research. We feel sure that the Pasadena schools 
will derive much benefit from the Bulletin. Although essentially local, it will 
no doubt prove of interest to educational students everywhere. We wish the 
new Bulletin every success. 



Dr. Margaret S. McNaught, for nine years Commissioner of Elementary 
Education for the State of California, has tendered her resignation to the 
State Board of Education. She plans to spend several years in Europe. 

354 
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Previous to accepting the commlBsionership of elementary education. 
Dr. McNaught, then Dr. Shallenberger, was for several years professor of 
psychology at the San Jose State Normal School. 



Miss Dora B. Thompson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boise, 
Idaho, submits a plan for use in determining promotions. It is designed to 
clarify the ideas of teachers concerning the meaning of the marks they give 
pupils. A chart of fourteen items constituting the factors which, in the 
opinion of the school officers, should be in the mind of the teacher in rating 
the pupil is provided. Batings in mental ability, in achievement, and in 
knowledge of subject matter are included. 



Doctor May Ayrea Burgess, formerly in the Education Department of 
The Bussell Sage Foundation, is now with the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America of which Will H. Hays is president. Doctor Burgess 
is trying to act as an informal liaison official between the motion picture 
industry and education. She writes that quite a bit of research is likely to 
be involved and hopes that she may have a part in it. 



We have just received Survey Bulletin, No. 2, from Superintendent A. 
W. Elliott of Mount Vernon, Ohio. This bulletin gives for each class in the 
elementary schools the average intelligence quotients and the scores at the 
beginning and end of the year in spelling, reading (Monroe), composition 
(Willing), and arithmetic (Monroe Reasoning). Very gratifying progress was 
made between the beginning and end of the year in the abilities measured by 
these tests. Nevertheless, as usual it is found that "there is a great deal 
of difference in teaching skill." 



The Bureau of Naturalization of the United States Department of Labor 
has issued a pamphlet entitled ''Suggestions for Securing and Holding At- 
tendance of Foreign-Bom Adults upon Public-School English and Citizenship 
Glasses" which is extremely interesting and suggestive to all interested in 
the problems of the foreign bom. Not only does it give some extremely prac- 
tical suggestions conceming the subjects indicated by the title, but it also 
gives some decidedly good hints regarding the methodology of handling the 
groups. The teaching devices described are those which have proved success- 
ful in many good schools, and are further supplemented by reports, from a 
number of centers in different parts of the country, which suggest practices 
demonstrated valuable in specific local situations. The pamphlet can be se- 
cured by writing to the Bureau of Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 



Miss Myrtle L. Kaufmann, elementary supervisor at Logansport, Indiana, 
has furnished her teachers with an analysis based on the frequency of use 
of the phonic elements occurring in the primer used at Logansport. In her 
bulletin on the subject she says: ''It seems reasonable to assume that those 
sounds which occur most frequently in the early reading vocabulary are the 
ones which should be taught first. In the first place, they are more easily 
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taught because they are the most amply illustrated in the child's practical 
experience with words. In the second place, the fact that they occur often 
is a guarantee of their frequent use after they are taught." 

This practical device of Miss Kaufmann's is in line with her study of 
the frequency of the appearance of words and phrases — a study which ap- 
peared in the June, 1922, number of the Journal of Educational Method, 



In the School Index for September 29 we find the following summary of 

the enrollments of the Cincinnati schools for the present year: 

19gg 19tl Increase 

Elementary 38,012 37,740 272 

Special 1,534 1,260 274 

mgh 8,136 7,671 465 

Total 47,682 46,671 1,011 



The New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education is mov- 
ing to organize the Educational Foundation. The purpose of this foundation 
is to finance scientific studies in education. A large number of men and 
women prominent not only in educational but in professional and business 
life have signified their interest. 

It is planned to perfect the organization of the foundation during the 
present school year. A statement emanating from the experimental society 
points out the need for the foundation in the following words: ''Decisions 
on school questions should not be left to chance. Tradition and opinion 
should give place to carefully observed and verified facts. But adequate facts 
are not fully available. There is much need for painstaking, scientific re- 
search in education, the type of research that has produced such striking re- 
sults in the natural sciences and industry. '^ 



Miss Nina C. Vandewalker of the Federal Bureau reports that the growth 
in kindergarten registration from 1918 to 1920 amounted to 37,811 thus rais- 
ing the percent of kindergarten attendance from ten and one-half percent to 
eleven. The states which report the largest gains are California, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Massachusetts, and Illinois, in the order named. 



Margaret C. Holmes, assistant director of kindergarten in New York 
City, reports that she and her colleagues are working on two problems as fol- 
lows: (1) an attempt to measure the relationship between the Detroit Kinder- 
garten Test and the Binet-Simon Test; and (2) an attempt to measure the 
relationship between the teachers' judgments and the ratings obtained by the 
use of the Detroit Kindergarten Test. Some work has been done on the first 
of these problems and the second is well on its way to completion. Ten 
kindergarten teachers each classified twenty children as advanced, normal, or 
slow, after an experience with them of about three weeks. The Detroit Test 
was then given to the same children and they were divided into three gproups 
on the test basis. The agreement between the teachers and the tests in the 
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clasaification of the children ranged from 78 percent placed in the same 
group by teacher number I to 40 percent by teacher number X. 



Per Pupil Cost Per Bedtation in Higli-Scliool Subjects 

Assistant Superintendent Dawson of Grand Bapids has issued a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin showing the per pupil recitation cost on various high-school 
subjects. The range is from 3.7 cents for gymnasium to 14.3 cents for public 
speaking. The average cost for all subjects is approximately 6.7 cents. 

He points out that there are, in general, three causes of differences in 
cost: (1) the salary of the instructor; (2) the number of periods per week 
taught by the instructor; (3) the size of classes. 

The following regulations control program-making in the Qrand Bapids 
high schools. 

1. It is undesirable to form classes with less than fifteen students. 

2. For schools having sixty-minute periods, regular academic teachers 
should teach five periods, manual-training teachers should teach six periods, 
and laboratory work should be counted in the same manner as manual training. 

3. Session-room teachers, with rooms having less than one hundred pupils, 
should teach four or five periods per day; those having one hundred to two 
hundred pupils should teach three to four periods per day; and those with 
rooms having more than two hundred pupils should teach two to three periods 
per day. 

4. In schools having forty-five minute periods, regular academic teachers 
should teach six periods, manual- training and laboratory, eight periods; and 
session-room teachers, one period more than in schools having sixty-minute 
periods. 

Mr. Dawson reaches the conclusion that these regulations, which are in 
accord with those of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, are fundamentally correct and that in the administration of the high 
schools these regulations should be adhered to in program-making. 

He also states that an outstanding feature of the report is the very low 
per pupil per recitation cost of public school work as compared with private 
instruction. The inference is that parents should think how much less the 
cost per child is in the public schools compared with cost of private instruction 
rather than how large the school budget is as a whole. 



Beply to a Criticism of Tests Requiring Altematiye Responses 

In an article in the October, 1922 issue of the Journal, regarding the 
reliability of tests requiring alternative responses. Dean Hahn has voiced 
criticisms which many others may be thinking. It seems important, however, 
that we should not neglect in such a discussion, to consider certain important 
relevant facts. In the first place, the best test of any test is correlation with 
a criterion. If this correlation is satisfactory, we can forget all minor criti- 
cisms concerning chance, etc. If we accept with Gates that the best avail- 
able criterion of success in a course is a composite of all the grades given, 
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induding daily recitations and oral quizzes, special conferences, written 
papers, and written examinations of various types, then the fact that the 
true-false test has a higher correlation with this criterion than the conven- 
tional examination must be accepted as significant evidence of the validity 
of this type of test as a measuring device. But even though one denies this 
criterion, he must choose some other. Dean Hahn tacitly assumes some 
criterion of achievement. In contending that the conventional examination 
is better than the true-false he is assuming for the former, better predictive 
value as measured against this presumably entirely subjective criterion. Now- 
adays in the light of the evidence, not many are willing to rely on such sub- 
jective standards. 

In the second place, no one has a right to insist on perfect reliability. 
The question at issue is ''Does this method secure more accurate results than 
other available methods?" To answer this, the reliability of the true-false 
method should be compared with that of the conventional method of examina- 
tion making. Reliability may be defined as the degree to which a test agrees 
with itself in measuring the same abilities on two or more occasions. While 
high reliability does not in itself mean that the test measures the abilities 
we want to measure, nevertheless the significance of the test in that respect 
is always restricted by the degree of reliability. The unreliability of the 
ordinary examination is notorious. Reliability coefficients as low as 0.35 have 
been found. Whatever abilities it is designed to measure, it is dear that 
such a test as an index of those abilities is vitiated by the intrusion of 
irrelevant factors which are not constant. Woods has shown that even when 
the accuracy of the scoring is unusually high, reliability coeffidents of only 
0.76 and 0.61 were obtained from three-hour examinations in Algebra and 
Geometry given by the College Entrance Examination Board. These can 
hardly be considered satisfactory since other forms of tests exist whidi are 
more reliable. The newer type of examination used in Columbia University 
yields a coefficient of 0.90. This includes several types of examination, among 
which is the true-false. The latter alone has a reliability of 0.80. Toops 
has found that of three of the newer types of test, namely recall, recognition, 
and true-false, the latter yields results as reliable as the others for equal 
amounts of examination time given. 

It is in the attempt to eradicate the elements contributing to unreliability 
that the true-false tests have come into being along with other now ezioni- 
nation methods, and not primarily 'Ho avoid trouble in answering' questions 
and scoring answers," although this is a most valuable outcome and not an 
unworthy argument in favor of such tests. That they have been successful 
in the attempt to increase reliability and validity has been proved. That they 
are perfect indices of ability has not been claimed even by their most ardent 
advocates. 

It is true that with the method of scoring used, one assumes that every 
wrong answer is a guess. It will be guessing unless (a) the pupil has learned 
the fact erroneously, or (b) the wording of the questioo^^is^ suggestive. Er- 
roneous knowledge may for practical purposes be con^kKcpff isiid^gible and 
as to (b) there is as much reason to believe that the pjpipii 1^ %teea sag- 
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gested in the right direction as often as in the wrong. Nor does the sup- 
position that the number of wrong guesses equals the right guesses always 
work with precise accuracy. But given a sufficiently large number of ques- 
tions, the effect of this inaccuracy on the total score is negligible. The power 
of this type of test, to coyer in a given time far more ground than the ordi- 
nary test can, adds more to its relative reliability than any such inaccuracies 
can subtract. The ordinary test suffers from the fact that the smaller the 
number of questions, the greater the effect of chance vitiations. 

That alternative-response tests may be so made that they constitute a 
test of judgment and thought-organization has been demonstrated by Wood. 
Inability to test the "why" is a criticism of the skill of the test-maker rather 
than an indictment of the test form. 

The question of the pedagogical value of examinations is a pertinent one. 
It is always necessary to consider the purpose for which any particular test 
is given. Many forms of tests may have excellent value as teaching devices 
but at the same time be unreliable indices of students' relative standings. On 
the other hand, a measuring device need not of necessity be a teaching device. 
To insist that every test must have value as a teaching instrument is to deny 
that the measurement of the results of teaching may be legitimately the 
primary motive for the giving of an examination. As education is admin- 
istered today, however, the necessity for reliable measuring instruments is 
apparent. 

It is true that any test involving dichotomous responsing is weak as an 
instrument for diagnosing special individual difficulties, although for general 
diagnosis it has proved its usefulness. If a test could be devised which would 
have all the advantages of the true-false and correct for this disadvantage, 
it would be heartily welcomed. 

H. M. Babthelmess 



Uses of Tests in State Kormal School at EUensbnrg, Washington 

During the first few weeks after entering, students of the State Normal 
School at Ellensburg, Washington, are given intelligence tests and standardized 
tests in reading, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and history. These data 
were worked up by the department of psychology for the use of all depart- 
ments. Last year the Army Alpha was given, this year the Thurstone test 
will also be used. Check tests are used in certain cases and specialized tests 
when possible. 

Last year the upper, middle, and lower quartile were found and students 
were listed in their respective quartiles for both intelligence and educational 
tests. 

In order to make the data easy to read, red circles were placed around 
those marks falling in the upper quartile, green circles around those marks 
falling in the lower quartile, or in some educational tests around those falling 
below the eighth-grade median which was considered standard for normal- 
school students. 

The upper-quartile group and the lower-quartile group present striking 
appearances and even to the eye the correlation between intelligence rating 
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and standing in subject matter is obvious. Upper-quartile students show a 
great predominance of red circles and the lower quartile of green circles. 

Those students whose scores in subject matter fall in the lower qoaxtiley 
or below the eighth- or ninth-grade medians, were assigned to remedial classes 
or to further work in the subjects in which they were weak. 

A definite attempt was made to give those students in the upper quartile 
opportunity and encouragement for advancement and leadership. 

Individuals who showed rather high rating in intelligence but low Bcores 
in subject matter were interviewed by the psychologist in an endeavor to get 
at the reasons for the discrepancy, for purposes of remedying the situation. 

Efforts were made to raise the academic standing of those who fell in 
the lower quartile in both intelligence and subject matter, but little improve- 
ment was made. Some of these studenU were eliminated by repeated failures 
and others were advised to go into other vocations. It seems that those who 
rank G and below in the Army Alpha test are not teacher material. 

A study of standings in each subject each quarter was also made and 
curves were plotted of intelligence ratings and markings. Those who were 
high in intelligence were on the whole rated high in subject matter and those 
who were low in intelligence were low in subject matter. Some very interesting 
information was obtained from the teachers' marks; namely, that bright stu- 
dents were working under their ability, average and below-average were work- 
ing at their best. 

As was found in Kirkpatrick's Massachusetts study, we found our teach- 
ing directed to the lower and average rather than the upper levels of student 
ability. 

All the scores a student obtains in these examinations are filed perma- 
nently on a Teacher Bating Sheet which is used in the appointment office. The 
result of the physical examination is also placed here. In addition, five 
qualities thought to be important for teachers are scored by the Scott rating 
scheme and about twenty points are left for word descriptions. 

During the coming year a more elaborate program is contemplated. 'The 
high school records will be studied. A personal information card similar to 
that used at Brown University will be used. The Thurstone as well as the 
Army Alpha test will be given. 

BlABT A. Gbupe 



Beading Improved Through Tests in Iron Mountain, Idchlgaa 

In order to determine the condition of reading in the Iron Mountain 
public schools, the Burgess Silent Beading Test was given by the supervisors 
in grades m to vi, inclusive, in January 1921. The results reveal some startling 
facts. Not only was speed much below standard, but there was a great defi- 
ciency in comprehension. In numerous cases children who read with fiuency 
and expression and were considered good readers by the teacher failed com- 
pletely on this test of comprehension. As a result of a conference between 
teachers and supervisors the pupils in each room were divided into groups as 
follows: (1) Qronp A — ^those who ranked above standard in both speed and 
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comprehension; (2) Group B — ^those who ranked as average readers but 
needed general help; and (3) Group G — ^those who ranked below in either 
speed or comprehension or in both. 

Group A did very little, if any, oral reading but spent their time in 
individual silent reading either for pleasure or for information. They were 
frequently called upon to report upon what they had read. Group B read 
daily, the emphasis being divided between speed and comprehension as their 
neQds were recognized. Group G was given added time and attention and a 
careful study was made of their special difficulties. These groups were very 
flexible and promotions made in them as progress warranted. This gave much 
inspiration to the work. 

Individual teachers instituted excellent methods of remedial work that 
were most effective. Prominent among these were the following: 

1. Suggestions for decreasing vocalization given in O'Brien's ''Silent 
Beading." 

2. Silent reading of a given amount under pressure of time followed by 
reproduction. 

3. Questions upon the blackboard to be answered through study. An 
illustration taken from a third-grade study of Stevenson's "Land of Story 
Books": 

1. When did it say the lamp was lighted? 

2. Where did it say his parents sitf 

3. Did they sing and talkf 

4. What did he carry with himf 

5. Where did the lions come to drink f 

6. What kind of camp did he play he was inf 

7. Who stopped his playf 

8. Has the little boy really been across the seaf 

9. Where did he go after playf 

10. If you think this little boy liked to play draw a line around play. 

4. Pupils frequently prepared their own questions either orally or in 
writing. Other pupils were called upon to answer these and were encouraged 
to evaluate the type of question. 

5. Studying over a new lesson with the pupils for meaning of words, 
phrases, idioms, etc., before attempting to read it. 

6. Dramatization of interesting stories using characteristic phrases. 

7. Continuous analysis of meaning of words through context and use 
of dictionary. When practicable these words were incorporated into every- 
day usage. 

8. In grade m riddles were composed by teacher and pupils for quick 
interpretation. 

9. Flashing phrases and sentences before pupils for speed in com- 
prehension. 

10. Supplementary tests of various kinds were sent from the office and 
others prepared by teachers frequently to check on individual progress. 

This work was not confined to the grades from three to six. The ilrst- 
and second-grade teachers realized that the real foundation for future good 
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reading rested with them. They studied the problem as intensiyelj as the 
others, followed many of the above methods, and were confident that the 
results would be in evidence next year. 

At the dose of the year, Picture Supplement No. 2 of the Burgess test 
was given and a careful comparison of results tabulated. The improvement 
was most gratifying and showed that a forward step was being taken in the 
right direction. 

Eighty-eight percent of the whole number of pupils increased their speed 
and there was an improvement in speed of 36 percent. 

There was a marked improvement in both accuracy and comprehension 
as the following table shows: 

January Total June Total 

Bight 4549 Bight 6867 

Wrong 1520 Wrong 1911 

Not only do these data prove that definite measurable progress was made 
but there were many other evidences of improvement. The pupils were able 
to do more intelligent work in geography and history, use better judgment 
in selecting material and topics, appreciate literature better, and interpret 
thought problems in arithmetic much more clearly. 

Those directing the work are gratified with the progress made during this 
short period and expect that with two or three years of this intensive work, 
reading in the Iron Mountain Schools will have reached a very high standard.* 

M. B. Travis 
Superwtendeni, Iron Mounta^, Michigan 



Olassiflcation Into Ability Groups In Santa Bosa 

Eighty-nine pupils entering junior high school in September 1921 were 
classified into ability groups on the basis of testing with the National Intelli- 
gence Test, Form I, Scales A and B. Those having mental ages one or more 
years above their chronological ages were placed in vn-A* group. Those whose 
mental ages were one or more years below their chronological ages were placed 
in vn-A* group. 

The junior-high teachers were told of the separation into ability groups 
and it was suggested that more be expected of the vn-A* group and less of 
the vn-A' group than of the vn-A* group. It was also made clear to the teachers 
that a recommendation from them for the shifting of pupils from one group 
to the other would always be considered. 



*W« do not wish to discourage Superintendent Trayis and hia teaehen, nor mini- 
mise the Talne of the work which they hare done on the readins litnation. It la but 
fair, howerer, to call the readers* attention to the fact that Tarions invettiffatora have 
found oTldenoe that the Picture Supplement, No. 2, of the Burgess Teat is not as difl- 
cult as No. 1. An article by Professor Gates of Oolumbia UniTersity which wtil appe«r 
in an early issue of this Journal ciTes the results of some rery cardul work along this 
Une. In other words, it ia probable that the improrement in the reading aitnation in 
Iron Mountain, while significant, is not so great as the flgurea obtained would 
to indicate. 

BonoB. 
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During the term one boy and three girls, on the recommendation of their 
teachers, were shifted from the original grouping. The boy, who had been 
placed in the vn-A* group, was placed in the vn-A* and the two girls were 
placed in the vn-A* from the vn-A*. It is interesting to note that at the end 
of the school year two of these three each made a score of 122 in the Terman 
Group Test. The third had been transferred to another school. However, these 
pupils seemed to be misfits in the groups in which they were originally placed 
and so the change was made. 

In February, 1922, the vn-A ability groups became vn-B ability groups. 
There were a few changes in the personnel of the groups owing to transfers 
from other schools but an effort was made to place all new comers in the 
group most nearly fitted to their abilities. 

In March, 1922, the following tests were used in each of the groups: 

1. Terman Group Test. 

2. Trabue Language, B and C. 

3. Monroe's Silent Beading Test II. 

4. Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals. 

5. Starch's Problems, Scale A. 

The median scores obtained were as follows: 





VII-B» 


VII-B« 


VII.B» 


Terman Group 


104.5 

15.1 
29.0 
11.6 
133.0 
35.0 


86.5 

14.3 
27.5 
10.0 
114.0 
24.3 


62.5 


Trabue Langiiage 

(average B and C) 

Woody-McCall 


12.7 
27.3 


Starch Problems 

Monroe's Reading-Rate . 
Comprehension 


8.9 

108.0 

20.8 



In the educational tests the greatest difference in abilities is shown in 
the reading. Monroe's Test II for Grades vi, vn, and vm failed to measure 
the vn-B^ group and so Monroe's Test lH for grades JX, x, xi, zn was used. 
The score made in this test was so far above the norm for grade vn that 
it was decided to use this same test with an x-B English class (an unsclected 
group) under as nearly identical conditions as possible. This was done and 
while the x-B class made a score above the standard for grade x the vn-B 
group excelled the x-B group in rate 47.7 points, and in comprehension 6.0 
points. 

In order to check these results, Thomdike's Alpha 2 ''Understanding of 
Sentences" was used and the median score for this vn-B^ group was equal 
to Thomdike's standard for grade ix. The results of the tests suggest: 

1. That the academic work done by the pupils closely parallel the 
mental status as indicated by the intelligence tests. 

2. If the Woody-McGall norms are not too high, then our seventh grade 
is weak in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 

3. Either the norms of Monroe's Beading Test are too low or our 
seventh grade has a reading ability which is above the average grade xn 
student in both rate and comprehension. 
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4. The type of reading ability that is measured by Monroe has prob- 
ably been stressed more in our schools than the type measured by Thomdike. 

5. The pupils of vn-B* and vn-B* groups are probably working under 
conditions fairly well suited to their abilities while in the vn-B^ group much 
time is being spent unprofitably. 

6. To accommodate the different abilities of our different groups a more 
elastic program is needed. 

M. Louise Irvinq 
Santa Bosa, Cal. 



The Betention of Pupils in the Blewett Jnnlor High School 

One of the claims made for the junior high school by way of justifying 
the greater expense, more arduous labor, and disconcerting departure from 
traditional procedure, incident to the inauguration of the movement, is that 
the new type of intermediate school will operate to retain its pupils to a de- 
gree not accomplished under the former plan. The writer has always been 
interested in the question of the retention of adolescents in school, and, upon 
assuming his present position, attempted to discover whether the institution 
had been living up to its billboards in that respect. He soon found that the 
question could not be easily answered. In addition to the legitimate snares 
which attend the use of the statistical devices recommended by Strayer, 
Thomdike, Ayres, and others for the purpose, there were other complications. 
The district from which the school was fed had been changed many times. 
High rents were driving people out of the district. There were three different 
rates of movement through the course of study, so that pupils who entered 
with certain other less capable children were later perhaps a year ahead of 
them in grade. In short, there were so many factors affecting the enrollment 
at various points that it was impossible to estimate the elimination by com- 
paring the enrollment of the ninth grade with that of the seventh, the en- 
rollment of the ninth with that of the seventh two years ago. 

In order that eyentually there might be an answer to the question we re- 
sorted to the expedient of following the individual pupil from the time of 
his entrance until he severed his connection with the school in one way or 
another. A special ''Glass Registration Card'' was devised which enabled 
the class supervisor to keep check on the individual students through a series 
of semesters. 

When a class of pupils entered from the contributing elementary schools 
they were divided into advisory groups on the basis of school ability, it being 
the intention to maintain the integrity of each group throughout the stay of 
its members in school. Incidentally, it was intended to have the group in 
charge of the same teacher adviser throughout. The adviser entered the 
names of the members of the group upon the class register card at once. At 
the end of each half-year thereafter he made an entry opposite each name to 
indicate present membership, transfer, withdrawal, etc A pupil received, by 
transfer or original entry, was listed at once. These entries were simplified hy 
means of the code of abbreviations. 
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This began with the class which entered in September, 1920. Now, at the 
end of two years, we know positively some very definite things about the 
degree of elimination which has taken place in this school in that time. 

In Table I is given a ''Statement of Loss and Gain" by way of sum- 
mary. One half of the table deals with a combination of the two classes 

TABI.E I. STATEMENT OF WSS AND GAIN 





Classes Entering 




Sept. 1920-Nov. 1920 


Sept. 1920-Jan. 1922 


Original number at entrance 

Transferred out and by death. . 
TVftnsfernHl in .,-.-. , 


55 
40 

3 
4 
3 
3 

13 
4 


255 

15 
240 

9 
231 


123* 
90 

3 
6»» 
7 
10 

26 
5 


947 


Net loss hv transfer . r r t , 


33 


Net receiDts 


914 


Withdrawals, financial reasons. 
Withdrawals, failure r . , 




Withdrawals, health 




Withdrawals, cause unknown. . 
Withdrawals, utoss 




Re-entered after withdrawal. . . 

Net loss by withdrawal 

Number remaining, June 1922 . . . 


21 
893 


Net loss 


9/240= 


= 3.75% 


21/914 


-2.3% 



*Lou of one by death 
<»One, "Don't Uke ■chool" 



which entered in September and November, respectively. These two must be 
studied together, since they were so close together in grading that they be- 
came mingled soon after entrance. Since November, 1920, classes have en- 
tered only on the half-year. The other half of the table deals with the sum 
total of all the classes which have entered the seventh grade from September 
1920, to January 1922, inclusive. Both these statements are as of June 1922. 
Later figures are not available as yet. 

The writer was astounded when he saw these summaries. Of the 255 
pupils who entered in the fall of 1922, less 55 transferred out, plus 40 ad- 
ditions, only nine have ''quit school." Sixty-four are ready for tenth-grade 
work in the senior high school; 66 for the second half of their ninth-grade 
work; and 101 to begin ninth-grade work. Similarly, of the 947 pupils who 
have entered the seventh grade since we began to keep these records, plus 90 
additions, only 21 have ''quit school." It will be noted that while we do not 
assume responsibility for the present academic status of those who left us to 
continue their schooling elsewhere, we do assume that responsibility for those 
who have been received by transfer. It should be further noted that the net 
loss through the transfer relationship with other schools is the result of the 
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prevalence of high rents in this district, there having been practically no 
building in this neighborhood in recent years. 

There are two other phases of the elimination question which bear upon 
the subject. One is the loss in transition from the junior high school to the 



TABI.E II. STATEMENT OF WSS IN TRANSITION FROM EI«EMEN- 
TARY SCHOOW TO BI.EWETT CI.ASSES ENTERING JANUARY 1 922 
AND SEPTEMBER 1 922 





Class Entering 




January 1922 


September 1922 


Total number finishing elementary 

schools 


9 




1 


229 

220 
3 

217 
216 


8 
14 

2 



182 


Number not in Blewett district 

Number who left city 




Total eligible list 


160 


Number entering private schools 

Net Blewett list 


5 
155 


Number withdrawn because of health. . 
Number withdrawn to go to work 

Number who entered Blewett 


153 



senior. This we cannot know definitely until this time next year. The other 
is the loss in transition from the elementary school to the junior high school. 
Table II giyes a ''Statement of Loss in Transition'' which represents studies 
of the two last entering classes, those of January 1922 and September 1922, 
which shows that the loss here is negligible. 

The reader may draw his own conclusion^. It would seem from the 
aboTO that it is entirely possible for the junior high school to eliminate elimi- 
nation. 

H. H. Byan 
Principal, Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis, Missouri 



(Fbank N. Fbxeman, Beereta/ry and Editor) 



Educationai, Measurements at West A1.1.1S 

Reported by T. L. Torgerson, Director of Department 

of Educational Measurements, West Allis 

The following eoctracts are taken from a report of the Department of Ed- 
ucational Measurements of West Allis, Wisconsin. This report, made by Mr. 
T. L. Torgerson, the director, illustrates the possibilities of such a research 
department in a small dtj school system. 

Organieation and Adminiatration. — The local school system is organized on 
the six-six plan. The kindergarten and first six grades comprise the elementary 
schools, and the upper six grades the secondary school or junior-senior high 
school. A Department of Educational Measurements was organized September 
1920 with a director and an assistant in charge. 

The results of achievement and intelligence tests supplemented by the 
teacher's judgment form the basis for promotion in the elementary school. 
Final examinations begin in the fifth grade. Pupils are classified according to 
ability. A permanent record is kept of every pupil in the elementary schools 
giving the results of standard tests. A system of record forms has been de- 
vised for this purpose. Every pupil in the elementary and junior high school 
receives at least one intelligence test every year. The subnormal pupils are 
segregated and placed under the care of special teachers. 

ClasHfication, — ^Each grade in the junior high school is classified accord- 
ing to ability. The intelligence quotient forms the basis for this classification. 
Thus each section approximates a homogeneous group and the entire class can 
be taught as one individuaL Irregularities in promotion and administrative 

The Table I shows the classification in the junior high school during the 
past semester. 

TABI.E I. MEDIAN INTEI.UGENCE QUOTIENTS. II.UNOIS GENERAI, 

INTELUGENCE TEST. FEBRUARY 1 922 











NUMBEB 


SscnoNB 


BOYB 


G1RL8 


Both 


Pupils 


VII-B> 


88 


88 


88 


18 


VII-B« 


116 


111 


114 


16 


VII-A* 


73 


78 


76 


38 


VII-A» 


82 


88 


85 


38 


VII.A» 


96 


96 


96 


28 


VII-A* 


109 


109 


109 




VII-A» 


120 


121 


121 
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12.2 percent to 7 percent. While failures have decreased the standards of 
work have been raised. 

In the elementary school we have aimed to provide for the saperior pupils 
by classification, maximum assignment, and extra promotions. The pupils are 
placed in grades suited to their mental ability. The slow pupils are given 
minimum assignment with more drill. Undoubtedly the best way of meeting 
the problem of individual differences is by organizing the elementary school 
on a multiple track basis. This system provides a course of study for the 
slow pupils, another for the average, and still another for the superior pupils. 
Consider the advantage of having a course of study fitted to the needs of each 
group. Failures are eliminated. All of the pupils complete the elementary 
school in eight years and they are all happy, since failures, misfits, and the 
resulting eliminations have been done away. The schools of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia under the direction of Virgil £. Dickson, Director of Research, are or- 
ganized on this basis. 

In the junior high-school readjustment of the curriculimi to conform to 
the abilities of the various groups was given considerable attention during 
the past year. It is hoped that progress will be made in this direction during 
the present year. 

A program of this kind will cost no more to administer, on the contrary, 
it will be more economical as failures will be reduced to a minimum and the 
cost of instructing the pupils who otherwise repeat their work will be elimi- 
nated. The pupils will be kept in school longer because they are given the 
kind of work which they can do and for which they are fitted. In brief the 
ultimate result of such a program will be: 

1. Keeping the slow pupils in school at least through the junior high 
school 

2. Reducing elimination of all pupils to a minimum. 

3. Reducing failures to a minimum. 

4. Elimination of retardation. 

5. Reducing the cost of instruction by eliminating repeaters. 

6. A program of educational and vocational guidance that will determine 
the fitness of the individual for a given vocation and direct his training toward 
the vocation for which he is fitted. 

7. Training all pupils to be 100 percent efficient. 



JOURNAL of EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

Volume VI DECEMBER, 1922 Number 5 

PROFESSOR TERMAN'S DETERMINISM: 

A REJOINDER 

William 0. Baglet 
Teaokffri College, Columbia Uwivereity 

In the JouRNAi, of Educationai, Research for June, 1922 
Professor Terman does me the honor to discuss editorially cer- 
tain parts of the paper on "Educational Determinism," which I 
read at the Chicago meeting of the Society of College Teachers 
of Education. 

I have to thank Professor Terman for the clearness with 
which he has summarized my principal charges against the group 
of specialists in mental measurements whom I characterized as 
educational determinists. I am glad to learn that he repudiates 
the clear implications of the paragraph that I cited from one of 
his books relative to educational differentiation at the age of 
twelve on the basis of assumed vocational destinies as determined 
by the I.Q., and that he disclaims for himself and his fellow- 
workers the editorial statement that I quoted from one of their 
technical journals to the effect that the school does not really edu- 
cate so much as it certifies to educability. I may also be permit- 
ted at this point sincerely to reaffirm my warm appreciation of 
Professor Terman's sterling contributions to the science of edu- 
cation — an appreciation which, I am glad to say, has been pub- 
licly expressed on more than one occasion. 

It is, therefore, only with the keenest regret that I find my- 
self still at variance with Professor Terman in respect to the far- 
reaching questions which the subject under discussion involves. 
I may have "read a meaning into the words of the 'determinist' 
which was never intended" (Dr. Terman's editorial, p. 60). 

371 
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The "intention" of the detenninists whose writings I quoted I 
had but one means of judging — ^namely, the words in which they 
expressed themselves. I labor tmder the same limitation in 
attempting through a study of Professor Terman's editorial to 
correct what may have been an error and a possible consequent 
injustice in my earlier paper. Notwithstanding his disclaimers, 
it seems to me that his brief and "breezy" reply to my rather seri- 
ous charges fully confirms my earlier conviction that the deter- 
minists, because of their hereditarian preconceptions, are grossly 
misinterpreting the facts which the measurements have revealed. 

I do not think, for example, that one who is not pretty thor- 
oughly obsessed by such preconceptions would use a false and 
misleading analogy with reference to so important a matter as 
that which is involved in the "right of the individual to share in 
the spiritual life of the race."^ It was and is my contention that 
this right should not be invaded or invalidated short of the most 
conclusive proof that the individual is quite incompetent to avail 
himself of his share in the human heritage. Professor Terman 
accuses me of thus "resting my case on the logical impossibility 
of proving a 'universal negative.' " And then, utterly to rout 
me, he points triumphantly to the fact that "no one has ever 
proved the impossibility of life returning forty-eight hours after 
death, yet we do not hesitate to bury our dead within that time." 
Yes, truly; but we do not bury them before they die, although 
we may be very certain that death is imminent. 

Nor will a thoroughly unprejudiced writer be so incautious 
as to use a metaphor in a misleading way. Not that I object to 
figures of speech. Indeed, Professor Terman's reference to my 
paper as an "oratorical bombshell" is positively flattering. Fig- 
ures of speech are legitimate and often invaluable in controversy 
as in other forms of discourse; but one ought not to sacrifice 
truth for the sake of a clever phrase. Professor Terman speaks 



^I have this phrase from Professor B. H. Bode, who says in a personal 
letter anent this controversy: ''The right of the individual to share in the 
spiritual life of the race is really the issue. This is XhA important item in any 
properly constructed program of education.'' 
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of my "rhapsodic peroration on the ultimate illumination 

of the world by gleams of lig^t struck from dull minds." The 
sentence is a rhetorical achievement — ^but it is quite the opposite 
of what I said. It is the light that is let in to common minds 
that will illuminate the world if an3rthing does. 

These are, perhaps, minor matters of disagreement. Not so 
to be characterized is the fundamental question at issue — 
namely, the possibility of developing through educative and other 
environmental agencies the traits that the determinists assume 
to be both native and essentially unmodifiable. 

In my paper I accepted as an h3rpothesis the probable exist- 
ence of certain biological traits underlying and conditioning men- 
tal growth. I assumed that the structures and functions consti- 
tuting these biological traits were subject to the biological laws 
of variation and growth. In respect to their growth, I assumed 
that they matured fairly early in life. In so far as I can learn, 
the sum of these traits makes up the hypothetical entity that the 
determinists call "general intelligence." Whatever mental de- 
velopment may be due exclusively to the natural maturation of 
the structures and functions presumably imderlying general intel- 
ligence I termed, for convenience, "vertical growth." With it 
I contrasted the mental development that comes from the acqui- 
sition and organization of experiences, whether gained directly 
from adjusting to actual situations or indirectly through a mas- 
tery of the social heritage. This variety of mental growth I char- 
acterized as "horizontal." 

I make no claim of originality for drawing this contrast. It 
is obvious enough once the premises are assumed; hence I am 
not surprised by Professor Terman's annoimcement (p. 56) that 
Binet made the same distinction fifteen years ago ; but when Pro- 
fessor Terman goes on to say that "it has been especially insisted 
upon by all psychologists in the field of individual differences" I 
am mildly curious to know why the many competent psycholo- 
gists present at the Chicago meeting did not recognize their old 
friend and use it then and there to demonstrate that the "bomb- 
shell" was only a "dud" after all. Prompt action at that time 
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might have saved the expense to which one of the publishing 
houses specializing in test materials went in reprinting Professor 
Terman's editorial and sending it broadcast. 

All this impels me to believe that the particular distinction 
that I had in mind has not been so clearly recognized as it might 
be — or, at least, that its implications have not been so thoroughly 
explored as the gravity of the issues at stake clearly demands. 
These implications seem to be tunnels into the very foundations 
to deterministic philosophy. Is it not indicative of its hectic 
haste to create out of hand a predictive science that this school 
of psychology has left the citadel of its central hypothesis so 
easily open to attack? 

May I call attention to a few of the implications in question ? 
Let us agree that what the determinists call "general intelligence" 
is either a single or multiple biological trait. If so, it is a priori 
improbable that its general level has been essentially changed 
during the course of human history, or, indeed, during the long 
prehistoric period that elapsed between the completed evolution 
of man's present structure and the invention of writing. There 
is, too, an abundance of empirical evidence to support this infer- 
ence — for example, the superb cranial development that the Cro- 
Magnon race attained fully 20,000 years ago. If, as Professor 
Terman insists, "intellectual abilities are pretty largely deter- 
mined by native endowment" (p. 60), it seems equally true that 
general intelligence took an unconscionably long time in getting 
into action, and the suspicion is aroused that present-day psy- 
chology is ascribing vastly more significance to nature and far 
less significance to nurture than the facts warrant 

This suspicion is strengthened by a mass of evidence so over- 
whelming in the aggregate that the suspicion rapidly grows into 
a conviction. If, for example, native intelligence were so supe- 
rior a force as compared with culture, we should expect to find 
innumerable instances of discontinuity in social evolution; we 
should expect that superior intelligences widely separated in 
space and time would have "hit upon" the same improvements in 
the conditions of life. As a matter of fact, the evidence points 
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compelHngly toward a continuity of culture even in prehistoric 
times.^ It has clearly been the accumulation and consolidation 
of experiential gains that has lifted humankind from the paleo- 
lithic levels. 

Again, if native intelligence were so all-important, the turn- 
ing-points of social evolution would have been marked by posi- 
tive variations or increases in native intelligence and these would 
necessarily have been widely spread among millions of individ- 
uals. This hypothigis not only involves us at once in a biologi- 
cal absurdity, but is clearly inconsistent with the facts. The 
great turning-points of social evolution have actually been 
marked by improved methods of disseminating experience — of 
letting more light into common minds! The invention of writ- 
ing has been characterized quite without exaggeration as the 
greatest event in human history. It is no mere coincidence that 
the beginning of "modem" history was contemporaneous with 
the development of the printing-press in Europe. Nor is it at 
all accidental that the nations today that rank highest on the 
scale of civilization and progress are those in which a substan- 
tial form of elementary popular education is most nearly uni- 
versal. 

I am aware, of course, that efforts have been made to explain 
social evolution in terms of biological improvement. It is easy 
to say that certain countries are backward because their peoples 
are either biologically undeveloped or biologically decadent 
Galton explained the Dark Ages on the assumption that the high 
I.Q.'s of both sexes sought a celibate refuge in the monasteries 
and convents, leaving the common man, the moron, and the imbe- 
cile to propagate the species. Mr. Madison Grant and others 
have attributed all human progress to the native abilities (not 
exclusively or even predominantly intellectual, by the way) of 
the blue-eyed Nordic peoples, and have voiced a solemn warn- 
ing that, unless the Nordic stock keeps its own blood pure and 
the "inferior" brunette peoples in a proper degree of subjuga- 



* Gf . a Bummaiy of the evidence, with eitations to the monographic litera- 
ture in the first sapplementary Tolume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, t. 
[, 1922, "Anthropology," especially pp. 147 ff. 
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tion, civilization will quickly and inevitably "go to pot." On the 
other hand, however, we have the now classic conclusions of 
Odin, Ward, and Cattell, emphasizing the outstanding signifi- 
cance of environmental factors; more recently Huntington* has 
made out a plausible case for the environmental influence of cli- 
mate as a prime determinant of human achievement; develop- 
ments in the field of tropical medicine seem to explain in the 
humbler but less fatalistic terms of the hookworm and the mala- 
ria-mosquito many defects that the determinist would ascribe to 
the inborn incapacity of the tropical peoples ; while the possibili- 
ties of controlling some of the physiological conditions of men- 
tal development through endocrine treatment, if not as yet war- 
ranting extravagant hopes,^ are at least sufliciently convincing 
to counteract the equally extravagant despair that determinism 
encourages. 

The current teachings of educational determinism are dan- 
gerous because they proceed with a dogmatic disregard of the 
possibilities of insuring progress through environmental agen- 
cies. This disregard is so studied, so pointed, as to brand the 
determinist as thoroughly prejudiced. Take, for example, the 
current deterministic interpretations of the results of the Army 
tests — interpretations which leave entirely out of account any 
possible influence of environmental factors. The fact that the 
median mental age of the enlisted men coincided almost exactly 
with the median age of leaving school is completely ignored. The 
higher mentality of those who remained in school is dogmatic- 
ally explained as due to selection with no whit of credit given to 
the school.*^ Even the clear possibility that practice-effect might 
transfer from recent school experiences in taking examinations 



'In hiB Cw^^Q^i^on and CVmaXe (1915) and other works. 

*See the admirable symposium on the endocrines in the /oumol of ike 
Amerioan Medical Association, 79:89-109, July 8, 1922. 

'Professor Terman's own arguments against accepting the results of the 
Army tests as indicative of average adult mental age contain no suggestion 
that the differences found may have been due to educational inequalities. The 
educational factor is mentioned but in a context that shows clearly that 
Professor Terman is thinking of the high school and college as sdeetiye 
agencies. (See Terman, L. M. ''Mental growth and l.(iJ* Journal of Edwrn- 
tional Psychology, 12:330-331, September, 1921.) 
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to the similar test situation is never mentioned, although every 
experiment on "transfer" has taught us that practice-effect is a 
factor that must be reckoned with. Personally I am astounded 
that competent psychologists and trained students of science 
should be guilty of such loose reasoning. Long overdue is the 
work that was reported only recently by Mr. Herbert B. Alexan- 
der*, who correlated Army Alpha scores taken by states with 
the rank-order of the states in respect to educational facilities 
and other environmental advantages. How the determinists are 
going to square themselves with the public in the face of these 
correlations puzzles me; I think that it will puzzle them a bit, 
for Mr. Alexander's conclusion is that, "in so far as it applies to 
such large social groups as the American states, Army Alpha 
appears as a test of what has been learned rather than what can 
be learned." 

Why is it that a conclusion so obvious to anyone acquainted 
both with the theory of the tests and with the wide variations 
in American educational systems was not considered as at least 
a possibility before the fatalistic and fantastic interpretations 
were sent broadcast? Rightly interpreted, the results of the 
Army tests constitute a fairly clear vindication of the conten- 
tions of the environmentalists. How does it happen that quite 
the opposite implications have gone forth, if not with the sanc- 
tion of, certainly without a disclaimer from, the responsible 
group? At the present juncture in social evolution it should be 
no light matter under the guise of science to promulgate an obvi- 
ously one-sided and now apparently fallacious theory the net 
effect of which is to weaken public faith in universal education. 

Clearly if the possibilities of insuring progress through envi- 
ronmental agencies had only an equivalence of plausibility as 
compared with Galtonian fatalism, every consideration of hu- 
manity would compel us to accept them as working hypotheses 
in education. As a matter of fact, the plausibility is not equiva- 
lent, it is distinctly preponderant. Professor Terman suggests 

'Alexander, H. B. ''A comparison of the ranks of American states in 
Army Alpha and in social economic status," School and Society , 16:388, Sep- 
tember 30, 1922. 
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that Galtonian fatalism "is entitled to the right of way as a guide i 
to action until something more substantial than sentiment can 
be brought to bear against it." Whether the facts and reasoned 
inferences that I have adduced are more than "sentiment," the 
reader will be able to judge. Should he consider them sufficient 
only to afford a fairly even balance with the opposing facts and 
inferences, then I contend that sentiment should be frankly per- ^ j 
mitted to cast the deciding vote. Sentiment has not been an en- ^ . \ 
tirely negative force in this world of ours. It has accomplished 
some rather important things right in the face of the theory that 
Professor Terman is supporting. What, may I ask, would have 
been the effect of the anti-slavery agitation if the hypothesis of 
an unmodifiable "general intelligence" had been current at that 
time ? What would be the case of the "nJY^^*^^^ franchise? In- 
deed, why not hereditary leadership and even the divine right of 
kings if only these doctrines could be tempered with a little Men- 
delism ? We are wont to grumble about the slowness with which 
science develops. Personally I am devoutly grateful that "senti- 
ment" had an opportunity to work a few miracles before mod- 
ern psychology "discovered" these innate, radical, and tmchange- 
able differences in native mentality. 

But to get back to the distinction between vertical and hori- J 
zontal growth, which holds, I believe, the key to tliis apparent 
antinomy between nature and nurture. Granting a biological 
basis for mentality, and granting that this basis is subject to the 
biological laws of variation and growth, it is my contention ( i ) 
that the innate variations diminish rapidly in social significance 
as we go up the scale from the idiot toward the genius, because 
(2) horizontal growth (stimulated by environmental forces) 
compensates in many important ways for the differences in ver- 
tical growth (due to native factors). The relatively "low visi- 
bility" of the differences between the common man and the gen- 
ius as compared with the differences between the idiot and the 
common man, has not been mentioned by any of the determinists ^ 
who have been so kind as to discuss my paper. It is, I think, a ^ 
crucial issue. 
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Professor Terman barely approaches this issue when he de- 
nies (p. 59) that there is any "improvement in the ability to per- 
form more and more difficult types of intellectual operation" or 
in the "ability to deal with the abstract" between the ages of 21 
and 31, and cites the results of the Army tests in support of this 
sweeping statement. Professor Terman, I am then safe in as- 
suming, holds that ability to deal with the abstract increases up 
to the limits of vertical (biological) growth, and then suddenly 
stops. His evidence for this is drawn from group tests of a rela- 
tively simple character given only once to men between the ages 
in question. He implies that there was no correlation between 
age and intelligence as thus measured. 

Professor Terman hopes that, if I believe this "negative re- 
sult," to be due to the "use of a faulty instrument," I shall "de- 
vise another capable of yielding more valid data." I wish that 
I had both the time and the intelligence thus to help my good 
friends, the determinists, out of what seems to be a pretty bad 
hole. Somebody ought to do it. 

Does it not seem strange, however, that Professor Terman 
lays so much stress on the results of the Army tests when they 
seem to uphold his preconceptions as to the absence of mental 
growth between 21 and 31, and yet vigorously discredits them 
when they go counter to his contention regarding the average 
mental age of adults? "^ In the latter controversy (as to whether 
mental maturity comes in the average of cases at 13.4 years or 
14.5 years or 16 years), I am just now interested only as it tjrpi- 
fies the fog in which the whole theory of the I.Q. is enveloped. 
Professor Terman's assertion that the Army tests do not show 
any evidence of intellectual growth between the ages of 21 and 
31, however, is worthy of further attention. Reference to the 
bulky report of the Army tests discloses the fact® that no corre- 
lations were worked out between the scores made by the enlisted 



'Terman, L. M. ''Mental fjrowth and the I.Q." Journal of Eduoor 
tional Psychology, 12:325, 401, September, October, 1921. (Espedidly pages 
330-331.) 

' Yerkes, Robert, (editor) Psyeholoffioal examininff in the United States 
Army, (Memoirs of National A<»demy of Science, Vol. 15) Washington, 
D. C: Qoyemment Printing Office, 1921. p. 813. 
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men and their chronological ages. In the case of the officers, 
the tabulations of scores according to age show a steady decline 
in "intelligence" between the ages of 20 and 60. According to 
the graph (Memoirs XV, page 814) the officers under 21 are 
the most intelligent of all. The officers between 5 1 and 60 show 
a deterioration of about twenty percent from the 20-year level. 

The deterministic explanations of this apparently progres- 
sive deterioration of intelligence with age illustrate admirably 
the inevitable tendency of deterministic thinking. The obvious 
explanation (which the determinist studiously avoids) is that the 
Alpha tests are tests of education, and that, in consequence, the 
younger officers, being closer to their school days, do far better 
in the tests than do the older officers. It is possible, too, that the 
improved schooling of the past two decades has helped the 
younger officers. Even to suggest this, however, would be im- 
possible to the dyed-in-the-wool determinist. All differences must 
be due to "selection" if the hereditarian hypothesis is to be up- 
held — consequently all other possibilities are rigorously ex- 
cluded ! 

It is conceivable that the Army tests might have given us 
some valuable information concerning the possible growth in 
intelligence (or whatever it is that the Alpha tests measure) be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31. If the test scores of enlisted men 
coming from the clerical occupations which give constant prac- 
tice in many of the Alpha materials were tabulated according to 
age, it is possible that a positive correlation might be fotmd. In- 
deed, this is fairly predictable since the Alpha scores always 
"correlate" highly with length of schooling — a fact that the 
determinist again attributes not to an assumption that Alpha may 
measure education, but to the overworked hypothesis that (edu- 
cation always and inevitably selects the bright minds) 

Let us drop the Army tests, however, and return to Professor 
Terman's clear implication that even the most specific training 
in abstract thinking will not improve "one's ability to perform 
more and more difficult types of intellectual problems" or one's 
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ability to ''deal with the abstract/' once biological maturity has 
been reached. Lincoln at twenty-one, it would seem, had as 
much ability to grasp tremendously complicated and difficult 
problems as he had at fifty-two ! Darwin on the Beagle at twenty- 
two had the same capacity for dealing with abstract biological 
questions that he possessed twenty-eight years later when he pub- 
lished the Origin of Species! All the intervening years of strug- 
gle, of study, of experience with men, added nothing to Lincoln's 
ability ; all the intervening years of observation, experiment, and 
.xlose thinking did not increase Darwin's acumen by so much as 
Ian iota! 
^i9 "Nonsense," the determinist will protest, "that is not what 

V fl mean. I only mean ." But I shall let him tell us what he 

j Jteeans — if he can. I shall only say that both Darwin and Lin- 
><is[coln could do a type of thinking at fifty that they could not do 
'^^ at twenty-one — or at thirty-one, for that matter. I contend that 
the growth in the intervening years was real intellectual growth, 
and if it be objected that it was not growth in "general intelli- 
gence" I answer that it then represented something vastly more 
important than general intelligence. 

I furthermore contend that intellectual growth of this hori- 
zontal type is possible among individuals of very moderate 
LQ.'s. My contention is not merely an "emphatic assertion," as 
Professor Terman would have us believe. It is sanctioned not 
only by common-sense and everyday experience but by practi- 
cally every recorded experiment in learning. That specific abili- 
ties are greatly increased by training I thought everyone con- 
ceded ; the only question has seemed to be how far the improve- 
ment "transfers" to other situations. Even this is still an open 
question ; but Professor Terman's sweeping statement is a clear 
denial of the potency of specific discipline itself, once the limits 
of vertical growth have been reached. 

Professor Terman wonders whether my "apparent faith in 
pronouncements based upon inner vision" would let me give 
"much weight to any kind of objective evidence the experimen- 
talist might be able to bring forward." I make no pretense of 
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being a man of science; I confess, indeed, to abounding faith 
in certain "pronouncements based upon inner vision," and I have 
small faith in what the scientist calls the "naked fact," preferring 
those that are decently clothed with meaning. However, if my 
scientific training failed to make me a scientist, it left, I think, 
as a faint deposit, a moderate ability to distinguish fairly clearly 
between a fact and an artifact, between a fact and an assump- 
tion, and between a law and an hypothesis. Some frank untan- 
gling of their "evidence" on the basis of these distinctions, I 
venture to say, might well have been for the determinists a pre- 
liminary to the rather presumptuous assumption that, in the field 
of education, they and they alone are doing truly "scientific" 
work. 

And speaking of facts and meanings leads me to another dis- 
agreement with Professor Terman. He does not like my "naive" 
definition of democracy as the collective supremacy of the com- 
mon man. Nor do some other people. I did not formulate this 
definition as an ideal, but as a fact — ^and a most tremendous fact 
fraught with a most tremendous meaning. Professor Terman 
implies that the collective supremacy of the common man is in- 
consistent with the facts of biology and psychology. If so, a big 
fact is in conflict with some little facts. As I have suggested, 
practically every great forward movement in social evolution has 
been made in the very face of the theory for which Professor 
Terman stands. Each of these movements has tended toward 
the liberation of the great masses and the assumption by them of 
larger and larger measures of power. After studying this devel- 
opment with apparent justice from every point of view, Lord 
Bryce concluded that democracy, even in this "naive" sense, had 
abundantly justified itself. The big fact seems to have swallowed 
and digested the little facts, and theories based on the latter and 
utterly disregarding the former would consequently seem to have 
now only an academic interest. Professor Terman wishes to for- 
mulate a definition of democracy that will "square with the dem- 
onstrable facts of biological and psychological science." (p. 62.) 
I admire this ambition of the determinists to set an example of 
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clear thinking. Is it unkind to suggest that their own field fairly 
bristles with opportunities for practice ? Democracy, as the col- 
lective rule of the common man, seems likely to get on fairly well 
for a while on the present definition ; but a good, sound, clear 
definition of "general intelligence" that will "square" with com- 
mon-sense, everyday experience, and the facts of history would 
be a "winner." 

Such a definition, if happily achieved, might do something 
to clarify the determinist's conception of "leadership" and the 
alleged responsibility of the school to select potential leaders and 
equip them for social service. Professor Terman says that I 
would consider it "most undemocratic to remind a class of col- 
lege graduates that they are marked by ability and training for 
leadership." (p. 6i.) Quite so; I would rather tell them that 
they owe to society a debt of service in return for the privileges 
and advantages that they have enjoyed. Leadership in any sense 
of the term they may or may not achieve, but positive service of 
some sort they can all render. It seems indeed to be the verdict 
of human experience that the less they have their eyes on the 
"distinctions" and "prominence" that the term "leadership" so 
inevitably implies, the greater will be their chance of becoming 
effective leaders in a democratic society. Nothing seems to be 
more inimical to such leadership than an over-weening conscious- 
ness of one's superiority to the common run of humanity. This 
negative and "inferior" trait, it seems, more than coimterbal- 
ances the traits, however numerous, that are positive and con- 
structive. Certainly a striking characteristic of the very leaders 
whom Professor Terman names is their humility — their sincere 
humility, not a posed substitute. In my judgment, neither social 
progress nor individual happiness will be augmented by encour- 
aging young people to believe that they were bom to lead. With 
individuals as with nations, the superiority-complex seems to be 
heavily charged with dynamite. 

If it is desirable that there should be more high I.Q/s among 
our effective leaders, the best way to get them, I contend, is to 
educate the rank and file justly to evaluate and select them rather 
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than to imbue these gifted children with the notion that they 
were Heaven-sent to lead their dull fellows. Professor Terman 
accuses me of confusing 'leadership" with "drivership." Well, 
whether the common man follows blindly or is blindly driven 
seems to me quite inconsequential. It is the tacit and nonchal- 
ant assumption of necessary and irremediable blindness that I am 
calling into question. It is my contention that the common mind 
of humanity has already demonstrated its ability to think for 
itself ; that universal education can train it to think more clearly 
and in larger imits — ^in any case, that imiversal education can 
give it a common stock of dependable ideas with which to do its 
collective thinking — and that the first and foremost task of edu- 
cation is to do this job passing well. 

I should be remiss if I were to close this rejoinder without 
again stating my conviction that mental tests have made very 
important contributions to educational progress. It would be the 
height of folly for education not to avail itself of these instru- 
ments in detecting individual differences in learning capacity 
whether such differences be innate or acquired. My quarrel is 
not with the tests, but with the fatalistic assumptions which are 
part of their "heredity." They derive from Galton, and they are 
over-burdened with Galtonian tradition. The present-day deter- 
minists repudiate some of Galton's teachings. One in particular 
is to them anathema, although it seems to me far worthier of sur- 
vival than others that they retain. I refer to Galton's theory tha^ 
genius is eminently well qualified to look after itself — ^that it is 
bound to come into its kingdom in spite of almost every obstacle 
short of premature death. I have a suspicion that Galton came 
pretty close to the truth here. On the other hand, there is the 
great rank and file of common or average intelligence. To endow 
the masses with genius is biologically impossible ; but to endow 
the masses with the fruits of genius is both educationally possi- 
ble and socially most profitable. The mental tests will help most 
if they aid the teacher in discharging this transcendent duty. 
They will render a gratuitous and disastrous disservice if they 
encourage in the teacher the conviction that the illumination of 
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common minds is either an impossible or a relatively unimportant 
task. 

This is the "man of straw" against which (or whom?) Pro- 
fessor Terman accuses me of waging a "spectacular fight." 
(p. 60.) Perhaps the straw stuffing got damp and fermented — in 
any case, I notice that it has developed a very lively "kick." And 
is it not passing strange that three important programs at the 
Chicago meeting should have been devoted to a series of attacks 
upon a straw man, and that these attacks were directed chiefly by 
specialists in the field of mental measurements? It should be 
"read into the record" that at least two of these programs were 
either instigated or deliberately planned by the psychologists to 
offset what they themselves believed to be dangerous tendencies 
in the use of the tests and the interpretations of the results. My 
own criticisms of the movement were mild as compared with the 
appalling fallacies and inconsistencies pointed out by recognized 
authorities in the field itself, and especially by Messrs. Colvin, 
Rugg, and Trabue. As an "outsider," I have been made the 
"goat" — »but to be even a goat in a good cause is better than to 
be a sheep blindly following the bell-wether in a bad cause that 
happens at the moment to be the fashion. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Thomas H. Brioos 
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Among school administrators there is a widespread opinion 
that too large a proportion of secondary-school pupils are per- 
mitted to elect a foreign language. Certainly the numbers who 
drop the subject without continuing it long enough to achieve any 
permanent power manifest one element of waste that should so 
far as possible be lessened. The increase of junior high schools 
with their earlier offerings of foreign languages serves to exag- 
gerate the seriousness of the situation. The two chief possibili- 
ties of economy are (i) the modification of foreign language 
courses so that they may be of value to the extent to which pur- 
sued and (2) the restriction of election in this field to those who 
are known to have the ability to profit by it. 

In 19 1 8 Professor Truman Lee Kelley and I attempted to 
ascertain the extent to which a prognosis could be made by tests 
of the ability to learn foreign languages. For good reasons it 
was not possible to prosecute the study far enough to make the 
results of great value for practical use, but it is thought that the 
method used and the tentative conclusions reached warrant pub- 
lication at this time. It is hoped to continue the study later in 
application to each of the foreign languages offered generally in 
our secondary schools. 

The first step was the analysis of learning a foreign language 
into the major mental activities involved. A pupil who studies 
any foreign language in our schools is required ( i ) to memorize 
a vocabulary, (2) to memorize paradigms, and (3) to translate. 
Other activities are also required, but these three were selected as 
being the most important in the eyes of the teachers, who judge 
of failure or success. 

The second step was to find or to devise tests that seemed 
likely to measure the abilities involved in the major phases of 

386 
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the work. The tests selected, with a brief justification of their 
choice, are as follows : 

1. Free association. The pupils were required to write in 
columns as many different words as they could in three minutes. 
The total score was the number of words written. This test was 
used chiefly on the assumption that the same mental powers that 
had operated in the acquisition and recall of English words 
would function in learning and using the vocabulary of a for- 
eign language. 

2. Extent of vocabulary. The pupils were required to mark 
after each of lOO words, which had been selected at regular inter- 
vals from a standard dictionary, a "i" if they knew the meaning. 
At the conclusion of these responses the pupils were asked to 
write a definition of each of twenty designated words that they 
had marked "i." The percent of correct definitions was used 
as a correction index for the total score on the original lOO words. 
This test was used on the same assumption as that underlying 
the free association test 

3. Memory of nonsense syllables. An original test devised by 
Professor Kelley. It was used on the assumption that at least 
in the beginning of the study of a foreign language the acqui- 
sition of vocabulary and paradigms is similar to the rote mem- 
ory of nonsense syllables. 

4. Briggs Analogies. This test required the pupils to write 
a fourth word which bears the same relation to a third that the 
second does to the first. All the relations are of the forms of 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, e.g., 

boy boys woman 

cow cow's she 

give given sit 

This test was used chiefly on the assumption that the same 
mental powers involved in learning the forms of English words 
would be used in learning the forms of foreign words. More- 
over, used in other experiments, the test had manifested a high 
reliability and close correlation with measures of general in- 
telligence. 
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5. Kelley-Trabiie Completion Test. This well-known test 
was used chiefly on the assumption that it measures powers that 
are involved in translation, that to insert "wet" in "The boy in 

the rain got " is similar to supplying the meaning in 

a foreign language sentence, the meaning of which is partly 
known, to selecting among several possible meanings ; or to de- 
ciding whether horti is a genitive singular or a nominative plural. 
Moreover, the test has a high reliability and has correlated well 
with measures of intelligence. 

6. Kelley Substitution. This test, devised especially for the 
study, requires the substitution of certain symbols for stimulus 
numbers. The faster and more accurately the key at the top of 
the page is learned, the higher the possible score. This activity 
was thought to be similar to translating, especially from English 
into a foreign language. 

7. Kelley Opposites. An opposites test was used because of 
the fact that it is wholly linguistic and that in another study it 
had given a good positive correlation with pupils' general suc- 
cess in school work. For this study Kelley devised a new test 
of forty paired words, graded in difficulty, the pupils being re- 
quired to indicate whether the meanings were the same or the 
opposite. 

This battery of seven tests was administered to a number of 
entering pupils who elected a foreign language in seven high 
schools in Parkersburg, West Virginia; Topeka, Kansas; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Meriden, Connecticut; Mankato, 
Minnesota; Cleveland, Ohio; and New York City. The tests 
were given and scored by the teachers. 

The only criterion of success used was the term marks in for- 
eign language. These marks are so unreliable that the resulting 
coefficients of correlation can be considered only as "promis- 
ing" and indicative of the probable fact that the method would 
produce much better results with a more stable criterion. To at- 
tempt to correlate with teachers' marks is like an attempt of a 
blind man to walk sociably with a drunkard over very uneven 
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ground without physical contact. Kelley has reported* that the 
correlation between the marks of two teachers for the same 
pupils in the same subjects ranges from 0.28 to 0.38, and he com- 
puted that the highest correlation that might be expected from 
prognosis tests with teachers' marks would be the square root of 
the reliability of the latter. In so far as his earlier estimate of 
the reliability of teachers' marks is true for the teachers who co- 
operated in this study, the theoretical limit of the possible cor- 
relation between the prognosis tests and foreign language marks 
is 0.53 to 0.62. 

There was no means of knowing whether the cooperating 
teachers were more or less skilled and accurate than the aver- 
age in estimating pupils' success. We do know that the re- 
sults of the several tests correlate very differently with the marks 
assigned by the individual teachers. The scores of the analogies 
test, for example, correlated 0.025, 0.307, and 0.454, and of the 
completion test 0.142, 0.379, ^^^ 0.796 with the term marks 
assigned by three teachers in the same school. 

By means of a regression equation, Kelley selected a bat- 
tery of three tests which when weighted as follows gave the best 
results : 

Briggs Analogies (4) 
Kelley-Trabue Completion (2) 
Free Association (i) 

The correlation of the scores on these three tests with the 
marks of all teachers for the 598 pupils in the six high schools 
outside New York City who remained until the end of the semes- 
ter was 0.47. As evidence that the tests were measuring special 
ability to learn foreign languages, the weighted scores of the 
battery were correlated with pupils' marks in English. The cor- 
relation was 0.31^-distinctly lower. 

Considering the theoretical limits previously stated, a cor- 
relation of 0.47 is quite as high as one could hope to get ; but is 
far too low to use alone as an administrative device for exclud- 



^Kelley, T. L. Bduoational ffuidanoe. (Teachers College Contributioiui to 
Education No. 71) New York: Teachers College, Colombia Uniyersity, 1914. 
p. 15. 
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ing those who have small probability of succeeding in the study 
of foreign languages. The battery might be used profitably and 
practically, however, in connection with other measures of pupils' 
probable expectation of remaining in school, etc. Table I shows 
that of the pupils having the highest quarter of the battery scores, 
71. 1 percent received marks of 80 or better; while only 18. i per- 
cent of those in the lowest quarter received similar high marks. 
One-third of those in the lowest quarter failed, as compared with 
only 3.4 percent of those in the highest. Of the 299 pupils who 
were in the upper half of the prognosis test scores, only 12 
failed; but of the 150 in the lowest quarter two-thirds passed 
in the first term's work. 



TABI,E I. PERCENTS OF THE PUPII^S IN EACH QUARTER OF THE 

PROGNOSIS TEST SCORES WHO RECEIVED THE INDICATED 

SCHOOI, MARKS IN FOREIGN I^ANGUAGES 

(598 Pupils in Six High Schools) 





Pboonosis Test Scorss 


School 
Markb 


First 
Quarter 
(lowest) 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


Fourth 
quarter 
(highest) 


FaUed 
(0-69) 

Passing 
(70-79) 

Superior 
(SO-lOO) 


33.6 
48.3 
18.1 


20.8 
44.1 
35.1 


4.8 
41.8 
53.4 


3.4 
25.5 
71.1 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Highly Supenor 
(90-100) 


3.4 


5.2 


11.6 


30.2 



Table II shows the percents of the failing, passing, and 
superior pupils who fell into each of the four quarters of the 
prognosis test scores. With the exception of the scores in the 
third quarter, they fall into regular straight line curves. 

The results with the 304 pupils in the High School of Com- 
merce of New York City were not so satisfactory, though they 
show that the battery of tests does to some extent measure the 
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TABI,E II. PERCENTS OF THE PUPIW IN EACH SCHOI^ARSHIP 
GROUP WHO FEI.I* INTO THE SEVERAI, QUARTERS OF THE 

PROGNOSIS TEST SCORES 

( 598 Pupils in Six High Schools) 



Pbognosis 


School Marks 


Test Scobbs 


0-69 


70-79 


80-100 


90-100 


Lowest quarter 


53.2 


30.3 


10.2 


6.7 


Second quarter 


34.0 


26.6 


20.4 


10.7 


Third quarter 


7.4 


27.0 


29.4 


22.7 


Highest quarter 


5.3 


16.1 


40.0 


60.0 




99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 



ability of ninth-grade pupils to learn a foreign language. Un- 
fortunately the detailed data have been lost so that the coefficient 
of correlation cannot be given; but the collected grouping of 
the pupils by quartiles is shown in Table III. The passing mark 
in this school is 60, instead of 70, as in the others. Why the 
results were less satisfactory in this school than in the other six 
one may not with any certainty say. There are factors, however, 



TABLE III. PERCENTS OF THE PUPIW IN EACH QUARTER OF THE 

PROGNOSIS TEST SCORES WHO RECEIVED THE INDICATED 

SCHOOI. MARKS IN FOREIGN I^ANGUAGES 

(304 Pupils in High School of Commerce, New York City) 





Prognosis Test Scobbs 


School Mabks 


First 
quarter 
(lowest) 


Second 
quarter 


Third 
quarter 


Fourth quarter 
(highest) 


Failed 
(0-59) 

Passing 
(60-79) 

Superior 
(80-100) 


23.6 

58.3 

18.1 
100.0 


30.3 

47.4 

22.4 
100.1 


29.8 

44.8 

25.2 
99.8 


10.1 

36.2' 

53.7 
100.0 


Highly Superior 
(90-100) 


2.8 


6.6 


8.0 


24.7 
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which make it probable that the battery should have been no less 
effective in prophesying the ability of these metropolitan pupils 
to acquire the rudiments of foreign languages. 

Certain good reasons made it impracticable to apply the bat- 
tery of three tests to other pupils or to refine and supplement the 
method used. It is desirable ( i ) to divide the selected tests into 
equal halves, each administered at a different time, so as to ob- 
tain an estimate of the effect of accidental factors j (2) to con- 
sider the scores and the class marks of pupils who, for one reason 
or another, are eliminated before the end of the semester; (3) to 
make further correlations of the test scores with marks at the 
end of the second semester and between the marks of the first 
semester and those of the second; (4) to gather information 
concerning all the pupils as to absence, illness, outside work, any 
foreign language spoken or heard at home, effort, etc., with 
"case studies" of those whose marks are at variance with their 
test scores; and (5) to prepare a set of criterion tests more 
reliable than teachers' marks and more indicative of the knowl- 
edge acquired in foreign languages. Most of these improvements 
have been used by one of my students, Dr. William Sims Allen, 
in a study soon to be published on the prognosis of ability in 
first-year Latin. 



COMPARATIVE VALIDITY OF THE HOTZ SCALES 
AND THE RUGG-CLARK TESTS IN ALGEBRA 

Elianora. Harsis 
Central Miaaowri State Teachers College 

Fredebick S. Breed 
Univereity of Chicago 

In his introduction of "A Critical Study of the Harvard- 
Newton Composition Scales," Isidore Kayfetz says: "In this 
country many professors, students, superintendents, principals, 
and teachers are at present engaged in writing books, mono- 
graphs or articles on standard tests and scales. All who are so 
engaged may be roughly divided into three classes : ( i ) those 
who devise scales, (2) those who praise them, (3) those who 
condemn them. There is a crying need for a fourth class, namely, 
those who will study them historically, critically, comparatively, 
and experimentally in the light of experimental-pedagogical cri- 
teria and methods. Perhaps the future will give rise to this 
class." As members of this fourth class, the writers imdertook 
this investigation. 

Three of the First Year Algebra Scales, Series A, of H. G. 
Hotz and seven of the Standardized Tests in First- Year Algebra 
of H. O. Rugg and J. R. Clark were selected for study. The 
Hotz scales are development tests. The Rugg-Clark tests, with 
the exception of the Verbal Problems, are rate tests. 

The purposes of the study were : ( i ) to investigate the va- 
lidity of both series of tests; (2) to compare the two series in 
regard to economy of time; (3) to study the difficulties in tak- 
ing, giving, and scoring; and (4) to determine the value of the 
tests in diagnosis. 

The investigation was made possible by the helpful co- 
operation of the principals, teachers, and pupils in the following 
Illinois high schools: Cicero, Elgin, Joliet, Kenilworth-New 
Trier Township, May wood-Proviso Township, Whiting; and 
(at Chicago) the Harrison Technical, Hyde Park, Lane Techni- 
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cal, Parker, Wendell Phillips, and the University High School 
of the University of Chicago. 

Method and Materiai, 

The Hotz Problem Scale and the Rugg-Clark problem test, 
called Verbal List A, were given in ten classes. These classes, 
I-X, completed first-year algebra at the end of the first half-year. 
The tests were given the latter part of the following March and 
the first half of April. The time allowed for each test was 25 
minutes. Acceptable papers were received in each test from 240 
pupils. 

In twenty-five classes were given the Hotz Equation and 
Formula Scale and the following seven of the Rugg-Clark 
Formal Tests : Preliminary Tests, A and B, and Tests 4 ( Sim- 
ple Equations), 10 (Fractional Equations), 11 (Formulae), 12 
(Quadratic Equations), 13 (Simultaneous Equations). Eleven 
of these classes, XI-XXI, completed first-year algebra at the 
end of the first half-year. In these classes the compared tests 
were given the latter part of March and the first half of April. 
Acceptable papers were received in each test from 264 pupils. 
The same tests were also given in May of the same year in four- 
teen classes, XXII-XXXV, in which first-year algebra was com- 
pleted at the end of the school year. Acceptable papers were 
received in each test from 267 pupils in these fourteen classes. 
Thus for the equation and formula tests, given in the twenty-five 
classes, XI-XXXV, 531 acceptable papers were obtained in both 
the Hotz and Rugg-Clark tests. 

The Hotz Graph Scale and the Rugg-Clark Graph Test were 
given in eleven classes, XXXVI-XLVI. These classes completed 
first-year algebra at the end of the first half-year. The tests were 
given the last two weeks in March and the first part of April. 
Acceptable papers were received in each test from 283 pupils. 

The tests of the different authors were administered in every 
class on the same day or on successive days. In twenty-three 
classes the Hotz test was given first ; and in twenty-three classes 
the Rugg-Clark test was given first. Usable papers from tests 
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by different authors were thus obtained from each of the same 
1054 pupils. 

Copies of the Rugg-Clark problem test, Verbal List A, were 
specially prepared for use in the investigation. Mr. Clark kindly 
gave instructions as to spacing and page arrangement. Copies of 
all the other tests were used in published form. In the adminis- 
tration and scoring of tests, the directions provided by the au- 
thors were followed carefully. All the tests were administered 
and scored by Miss Harris. 

Probi^Em T^sts 

Order of difficulty of the problems. — Tables I and II and the 
accompanying Figure 1 indicate the order of difficulty of the 

TABI^ie I. HOTZ PROBLEM SCAI.E. PERCENT OF PUPII^ SOI^VING 

EACH PROBI^EM 



Problem 


Hots given first 


Rugg-Clark given first 
TClasses VI-X) 


Total 


Number 


(Classes I-V) 


(Classes I-X) 


1 


84.5 


98.4 


91.7 


2 


75.9 


90.3 


83.3 


4 


74.1 


84.7 


79.6 


5 


56.9 


68.5 


62.9 


7 


25.0 


36.3 


30.8 


8 


19.8 


24.2 


22.1 


9 


8.6 


12.1 


10.4 


12 


1.7 


3.2 


2.5 


13 


0.9 


1.6 


1.3 


14 


0.9 


3.2 


2.1 



TABI,E II. 



RUGG-CI^RK PROBI^EM TEST. PERCENT OF PUPILS 
SOLVING EACH PROBLEM 



Problem 


Hots given first 


Rugg-Clark given first 
TClasses VI-X) 


Total 


Number 


(Classes I-V) 


(Classes I-X) 


1 


79.3 


79.0 


79.2 


2 


71.6 


79.0 


75.4 


3 


70.7 


66.1 


68.3 


4 


53.4 


70.2 


62.9 


5 


38.8 


50.4 


44.6 


6 


35.3 


43.5 


39.6 


7 


25.0 


18.5 


21.7 


8 


31.1 


23.4 


27.5 


9 


5.2 


5.6 


5.4 


10 


11.9 


23.0 


17.7 


11 


14.5 


31.1 


23.1 


12 


0.0 


0.8 


0.4 


13 


1.7 


2.0 


1.9 
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FIGURE 1. pBKCENT Of PUPILS SOLVING BACH PROBLEM IN THE 
PROBLEM TESTS. UPPER CURVE FOR THE HOTZ TEST ; LOWER 
CURVE FOB THE BUCG-CLABK TEST. DATA FROM TABLES 
I AND II 



problems in the Hotz Problem Scale and the Rugg-CIark Verbal 
List A for the 240 pupils taking these tests. They show a wider 
range in the percents of pupils solving each problem of the Hotz 
test than for the Rugg-Clark test. The range for the Hotz test 
is 90.4 and for the Rugg-Gark test 78.8. 
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In the Hotz Scale the order of arrangement was found to be 
one of increasing difficulty, except that problem 14 was some- 
what easier than problem 13. From problem 8 to problem 13 
there was much irregularity of arrangement in the Rugg-Clark 
test. 

For ten classes and two methods of scoring the average co- 
efficient of correlation between the two problem tests was 0.61. 

Distribution of achievement of pupils. — Tables III and IV 
and the accompanying Figure 2 show the distribution of achieve- 
ment of the 240 pupils in the solution of problem in the Hotz 
Problem Scale and the Rugg-Clark Verbal List A. 

Table III shows that 2.6 percent of the pupils in classes I-V 
failed to solve a single problem in this test. Every pupil in 
classes VI-X solved one or more problems. Table III also gives 
the total number of problems solved, the number of pupils, the 
arithmetic mean, the median score, and the author's tentative 
median standards of achievement. 

The method of scoring the papers in each test must be kept 
in mind in comparing the distribution of pupils around the med- 
ian in number of problems right as shown in Tables III and IV 



TABLE III. HOTZ PROBLEM SCALE. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
PUPILS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Number of 






Total 


Problems Solved 


Hotz given first 


Rugg-Clark given first 


(Classes 


Correctly 


(Classes I-V) 


(Classes VI-XJ 


I-X) 





2.6 


0.0 


1.3 


1 


5.1 


1.6 


3.3 


2 


23.3 


7.3 


15.0 


3 


24.1 


21.0 


22.5 


4 


17.2 


29.8 


23.8 


5 


16.4 


25.8 


21.3 


6 


7.8 


8.9 


8.3 


7 


2.6 


4.0 


3.3 


8 


0.0 


0.8 


0.4 


9 


0.0 


0.8 


0.4 


10 


0.9 


0.0 


0.4 


Number of "Riffhta"... 
Number of Pupus 


404. 


524. 


928. 


116. 


124. 


240. 


Arithmetic Mean 


3.48 


4.23 


3.87 


Median 


3.8 


4.7 


4.3 



Tentative Median Standards, 



3-Month8 6-Months 9-Months 
4.3 4.9 5.6 
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TABI,E IV. RUGG-CI,ARK PROBI^EM TEST. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PUPII.S ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PROB- 

I«EMS SOI^VED 



Number of 






Total 


ProblemR Solved 


Hotz given first 


Rugg-Clark given first 
(Classes VI-X) 


(Qasses 


Correctly 


(Classes I-V) 


I-X) 





2.6 


1.6 


2.1 


0.5 


0.8 


0.0 


0.4 


1 


4.3 


7.3 


5.8 


1.5 


2.6 


0.8 


1.7 


2 


16.4 


8.1 


12.1 


3 


15.6 


11.3 


13.3 


3.5 


0.0 


1.6 


0.8 


4 


11.2 


14.5 


12.9 


4.5 


0.9 


3.2 


2.1 


5 


16.4 


10.5 


13.3 


5.5 


0.9 


0.0 


0.4 


6 


5.1 


10.5 


7.9 


6.5 


2.6 


5.6 


4.2 


7 


6.0 


7.3 


6.7 


7.6 


1.7 


2.4 


2.1 


8 


6.9 


8.9 


7.9 


9 


2.6 


1.6 


2.1 


9.5 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


10 


1.7 


2.4 


2.1 


11 


0.9 


1.6 


1.3 


Number of "Riffhta"... 
Number of Pupus 


510. 


611. 


1121. 


116. 


124. 


240. 


Arithmetic Mean 


4.40 


4.92 


4.67 


Approximate Median.. . 


4. 


5. 


4.5 


Computed Median 


4.3 


5.1 


4.7 



and Figure 2. In all the Rugg-Clark tests, if two answers were 
required in a problem and one answer was correct, one-half credit 
was given. This was done upon the advice of both authors, who 
were consulted personally. The unit on the horizontal axis of 
the Rugg-Clark curve is one-half problem or 0.5. In accordance 
with the author's directions, no partial credits were given in any 
of the Hotz Scales. The imit on the horizontal axis of the Hotz 
curve. Figure 2, is one problem or i. 

Figure 2 shows that the distribution of achievement for the 
Hotz Problem Scale was quite normal, while that for the Rugg- 
Clark test was quite irregular. 

Equation and Formui^ Tests 

Since the design of the Hotz Equation and Formula Scale and 
that of the Rugg-Clark Formal Tests were wholly different, the 
results will be taken up separately. 
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FIGURE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO THE NUM- 
BER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED CORRECTLY OK THE PROBLEM TESTS. 
UPPER CURVE FOR THE HOTZ TEST ; LOWER CURVE FOR THE 
RUGG-CLARK TEST. DATA FROM TABLES III AND IV 

Order of dtfficttlly of problems in lite Hots Equation and 
Formula Scale. — Table V and Figure 3 indicate the order of 
difficulty of the problems in the Hotz scale for the 531 pupils 
taking this test. It will be recalled that the first group (classes 
XI-XXI) was tested some weeks after the work in first-year al- 
gebra had been completed and the second group (classes XXII- 
XXXV) a few weeks before the completion of it It is very in- 
teresting to note the remarkable similarity of the curves repre- 
senting the two groups. With the exception of problem 8, the 
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FIGURE 3. PERCENT OF PUPII^ IN ClyASSES XI-XXI (FUI.I.-DRAWN 

une) and in ci^asses xxii-xxxv (broken UNE) SOI^VING 

EACH PROBI^EM in the HOTZ EQUATION AND PORMUI^ TEST. 
DATA FROM TABI^E V 



TABI^E V. 



HOTZ EQUATION AND FORMUI^A SCAI^E. 
PUPII.S SOI^VING EACH PROBI^EM 



PERCENT OF 



Problem 


Claasee 


Claasee 


Number 


XI-XXI 


XXII-XXXV 


1 


98.5 


98.5 


2 


95.1 


96.6 


4 


83.7 


80.2 


6 


73.9 


85.8 


8 


57.6 


62.2 


11 


68.2 


77.5 


14 


44.3 


50.2 


18 


27.7 


35.5 


19 


22.6 


30.0 


23 


6.8 


13.9 


24 


7.2 


4.1 


25 


6.1 


5.6 
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FIGUKE 4. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN CI^SSES XI-XXI (FULI.- 
DRAWN LINE) AND IN CLASSES XXII-XXXV (BROKEN LINE) AC- 
CORDING TO THE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED IN THE HOTZ 
EQUATION AND FORMULA TEST. FULL-DRAWN VERTICALS 
SHOW MEDIANS AND BROKEN VERTICALS, ARITHMETIC MEANS. 
DATA FROM TABLE VI 



fifth problem of the scale, the order of difficulty for these pupils 
corresponds to the order determined by the author. 

Distribution of achievement of pupils in the Hots Equation 
and Formula Scale. — Table VI and the accompanying Figure 4 
show the distribution about the median for classes XI-XXI and 
XXII-XXXV. Of the pupils in classes XI-XXI, 0.8 percent 
succeeded in solving only one problem, while no pupil in any 
of the fourteen classes, XXII-XXXV, failed to solve at least 
three problems. No pupil in either group made a perfect score 
(12 problems right). Figure 4 shows that there is a remark- 
able similarity in the dispersion of the two groups and that they 
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TABI^E VI. HOTZ EQUATION AND I^ORMUI^A SCAI,E. PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUPII.S ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 

OF PROBI^EMS SOI.VED 



Number of 






Problems Solved 


Classes 


Classes 


Correctly 


XI-XXI 


xxn-xxxv 


1 


0.8 


0.0 


2 


1.6 


0.0 


3 


4.5 


4.1 


4 


15.2 


9.4 


5 


20.8 


15.0 


6 


22.4 


23.9 


7 


15.9 


24.4 


8 


9.1 


13.1 


9 


7.2 


5.9 


10 


2.6 


3.4 


11 


0.0 


0.8 


Number of ''Riots'' 


1562. 


1709. 


Number of Pupils. . . 


264. 


267. 


Arithmetic Mean. . . 


5.92 


6.40 


Median 


6.3 


6.9 



Tentative 
Standards 



3-months 6-months 9-months 
4.9 7.1 7.8 



are comparable from the standpoint of distribution around the 
median. 

Organization of cycles and evaluation of problems in the 
Rugg-Clark Formal Tests, — The results obtained from the 
twenty-five classes, XI-XXI and XXII-XXXV, when given the 
Rugg-Clark Formal Tests, may now be considered. In the de- 
sign of these tests the authors used the "cycle" principle. The 
percent of pupils solving each problem in each cycle of each of 
the five tests was computed. The percents for Test 4 are shown 
in Table VII and in Figure 5. It is interesting to note how 
nearly equal the percents are for the two groups. The same thing 
was observed in the case of the Hotz Equation and Formula 
Scale. The number of problems solved of each type of problem 
in the cycles was also found. Percents were calculated showing 
what proportion the number of each type solved was of the 
whole number solved. These percents for Test 4 are given in 
Table VIII. A careful study of the percents, which are ahnost 
identical for the two groups, reveals the fact that the different 
t)rpes of problems in each test are of tmequal difficulty for the 
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FIGURE 5. PERCENT OF PtJPII,S SOLVING CORRESPONDING PROB- 
LEMS IN SUCCESSIVE CYCLES OF THE RUGG-CLARK TEST NO. 4 
(simple equations), data FROM TABLE VII 

pupils tested. This is worthy of note in computing scores made 
by pupils taking these tests. Test 4 was selected because, of the 
five Formal Tests used, it is the only one designed in exact ac- 
cordance with the "cycle" principle as described by the authors. 
Tables VII and VlII show clearly the relation existing between 
the total number of problems solved in this test and the number 
of each type of problem solved. 
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Variation in the rank of same classes measured by different 
instruments. — A study was also made of the variation in the rank 
of classes according to the tests of the different authors. Vari- 
ations in both groups of classes were examined. Six of the 
eleven classes in the first group and five of the fourteen in the 
second either maintained the same rank or were displaced not 
more than one place. Some classes were displaced as much as 
five and six places. One class in the second group varied in 
rank 9.5 places. It is therefore not certain that the ability to 
solve algebraic equations is satisfactorily measured by either of 
the two tests. 

TABI.K VII. RUGG-CI.ARK FORMAI, TEST 4 (SIMPI^E EQUATIONS). 
PERCENTS OF PUPII.S SOI^VING CORRESPONDING PROBI«EMS 

IN SUCCESSIVE cyci.es 

Classes XI-XXI 



Cycle 


Pboblem in Each Ctclb: 


Number 


First 


Second 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


78.9 
84.8 
58.3 
23.1 
6.8 


69.7 
67.9 
39.5 
11.4 
3.4 


42.0 

41.3 

15.9 

4.1 

.8 


58.7 

40.6 

17.8 

5.7 

1.9 


35.2 

25.0 

9.4 

1.1 

• • • • 



Classes XXII-XXXV 



1 


83.2 


73.4 


44.6 


66.3 


37.0 


2 


84.2 


61.1 


40.4 


45.7 


25.0 


3 


46.1 


35.2 


14.9 


17.1 


8.2 


4 


13.5 


8.9 


2.6 


2.2 


0.7 


5 


2.6 


1.9 


1.1 


0.7 


0.7 



TABI.E VIII. RUGG-CLARK FORMAI. TESTS. PERCENT OF ENTIRE 
NUMBER OF CORRECT SOI.UTIONS MADE ON EACH TYPE 

OF PROBLEM IN TEST NO. 4 



Type of 
Problem 


Classes 
XI-XXI 


Classes 
XXII-XXXV 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


34.3 
24.8 
14.2 
17.0 
9.7 


32.0 
25.1 
14.4 
18.4 
10.1 
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Graph Tests 

Order of difficulty of problems, — Table IX gives the per- 
cent of pupils in classes XXXVI to XLVI who solved each 
problem in the Hotz Graph Scale and the Rugg-Clark Graph 
Test. Figure 6 shows graphically the percents for the 283 pupils 
in each test. Five of the classes took the Hotz test first and six 
took the Rugg-Clark test first. In every class the two tests were 
given during the same period. The attitude of the pupils and a 
study of the papers received indicated that ample time was given 
for the Hotz test. It seems probable, therefore, that the per- 
cents given for this test indicate the order of difficulty of the 
problems for the pupils taking the test in this investigation. Ac- 
cording to the results from the eleven classes and 283 pupils, the 
Hotz order of difficulty is affirmed in every case but one. In the 
Rugg-Clark test most of the pupils seemed helpless and were 
unable to use all of the time allotment. The results, however, 
substantiate the order of difficulty of the problems as reported 
by Rugg and Clark. 

TABI.E IX. PERCENT OF PUPII^ SOI^VING EACH PROBI^EM. 

CLASSES XXXVI TO XLVI 



Hotz Graph Scale 


Rugg-Clark Graph Test 


Problem 


Percent 


Problem 


Percent 


Number 


Solving 


Number 


Solving 


1 


94.7 


1 


10.8 


3 


75.3 


2 


4.9 


4 


86.6 


3 


4.2 


5 


51.9 


4 


2.5 


6 


47.3 


5 


0.9 


7 


36.4 


6 


0.2 


10 


15.9 






11 


11.3 







Distribution of achievement of pupils, — Table X and Figure 7 
show the distribution of achievement of the 283 pupils in the 
solution of problems in the two graph tests. The median num- 
ber of problems solved in the Hotz test was 4.7. The median 
for the most efficient class, XLI, was 6.6. The author's tentative 
median standard is 5.6 for pupils who have studied algebra nine 
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FIGURE 6. PERCENT OF PUPII^S SOLVING EACH PROBLEBC IN THE 
GRAPH TESTS. UPPER CURVE FOR THE RUGG-CLARK TEST; 
LOWER CURVE FOR THE HOTZ TEST. DATA FROM TABLE IX 
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FIGURE 7. DISTRIBUTION OT PUPILS ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
OP PROBLEMS SOLVED IN THE GRAPH TEST. UPPER CURVE IS 
FOR THE RUGG-CLARK TEST; LOWER CURVE FOR THE HOTZ 
TEST. FULL-DRAWN LINES SHOW MEDIANS AND BROKEN 
LINES, ARITHMETIC MEANS. DATA FROM TABLE X 
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months. In the Rugg-Clark test the median score for class XLI 
was I problem solved in the 12 minutes allowed. The median 
score made in this test by all other classes was o. The Rugg- 
Clark tentative standard, as determined by the average of 27 
schools, is I problem for each 3.1 minutes. The 24 pupils in 
class XLI solved 30.5 of the 66.5 problems solved correctly by 
the 283 pupils in the Rugg-Clark test. 

Tables IX and X and Figures 6 and 7 show very clearly that 
the Rugg-Clark Graph Test did not satisfactorily measure the 
pupils tested and that the Hotz Graph Scale did measure them. 
In the Rugg-Clark test 83 percent of the pupils failed to solve a 
single problem correctly. The above tables and figures show that 
the Hotz test gave a fairly normal distribution. Only 0.7 per- 
cent of the pupils failed to solve at least one problem and only 
I.I percent succeeded in making a perfect score. 

TABLE X. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ACCORDING TO 

THE NUMBER OF PROBLEMS SOLVED 



Hotz Graph 


Ruqg-Clark Orafh 


Scale 


Test 


Problems 




Problems 




Solved 


Percent 


Solved 


Percent 





0.7 





83.0 


1 


2.5 


0.5 


5.3 


2 


11.0 


1 


4.6 


3 


20.1 


1.5 


2.1 


4 


23.0 


2 


2.1 


5 


21.9 


2.5 


0.7 


6 


14.1 


3 


1.1 


7 


5.6 


3.5 


0.7 


8 


1.1 


4 


0.4 


Number of "Rights" . 


1186. 


• • • • 


66.5 


Number of Pupils . . . 


283. 


• • • • 


283. 


Mean 


4.19 
4.7 


• • • • 

• • • • 


0.24 


Median 


0. 


Tentative Standards 






4 . 5-month8, 2.8; ^months, 5 . 6 







Discussion of Results 

Validity. — The results for all the tests were carefully exam- 
ined in order to determine their validity in measuring achieve- 
ment in first-year algebra. 
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1. The problems in each of the three Hotz Scales are sup- 
posed to be arranged in order of difficulty. For the most part 
they were found to be so arranged.^ The problems in the Rugg- 
Clark tests were found to be less accurately evaluated in diffi- 
culty. Figures 1, 5, 6, and 7 represent graphically the variation 
in order of difficulty. 

2. As to distribution of achievement of pupils tested, it was 
found that the three Hotz Scales gave fairly normal distributions 
of scores. The distributions in the Rugg-CIark problem and 
graph tests were irregular. The median score of zero made by 
the 283 pupils given the Rugg-Clark Graph Test, considered in 
connection with the Hotz results, justifies the conclusion that this 
test did not provide a valid measurement of graphing ability. 

3. The validity of scores based upon the number of prob- 
lems solved in the Rugg-Clark Formal Tests is not certain. The 
pupils were not uniform in parts of cycles solved. The problems 
are of unequal difficulty and are not arranged in order of in- 
creasing difficulty. 

4. A detailed study of the ranking of both classes and in- 
dividuals revealed the fact that there was less variation for scores 
based on the established value of each problem than for scores 
computed in terms of the number of problems solved. 

5. A careful examination of the Rugg-Clark Tests 10, 11, 
12, and 13 revealed many variations from the "cycle" principle as 
described by the authors. To illustrate: Test 12 consists of 
seven cycles of four problems each. Types i and 4 do appear 
in the same order in the several cycles. Type 3 is the same for 
cycles I and 7. It appears in the second place in cycles 2 and 4 ; 
is not found at all in cycles 3 and 5 ; and appears with one change 
of sign in cycle 6. Type 3 of cycles 2 and 3 is the same. It ap- 
pears also in the second place in cycles 3, 5, and 6. Type 4 is 
the same in all the cycles ; but the same type is f otmd also in the 
third place in cycles 4 and 5 and in the second place in cycle 7. 
On pages 69 and 70 of their monograph,^ the authors assert that 

^H. O. Bugg and J. B. Clark: Soieniiflo method in the reconstruction of 
ninth-grade mathematics. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, VoL U, No. 1) 1918. 189 pp. 
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failure to follow the principle exactly causes "quite different per- 
centages of failure on the part of pupils solving the examples." 
Economy, — ^A comparison of the tests with respect to econ- 
omy of time showed : 

1 . The Rugg-Clark Formal Tests were the more burdensome 
to give and to take. This set of tests required ten minutes the 
first day and practically the entire period the second day. 

2. The time required to score the papers received from the 
two problem tests was approximately the same. For the equa- 
tion and formula tests approximately three times as much time 
was required to score the Rugg-Clark papers as to score the Hotz 
papers. No comparison could be made for the graph tests on 
account of the small number of problems solved in the Rugg- 
Clark graph test. 

Difficulties, — Some of the difficulties encotmtered in the use 
of the tests were: 

1. No directions are furnished by the authors for giving or 
for scoring the Rugg-Clark problem test. 

2. Scoring in partial credits is more difficult and the fairness 
to pupils may be mainly apparent. It is not clear that the two 
parts of any of the problems are of equal value. 

3. In the Rugg-Clark rate tests pupils are not instructed by 
the authors as to the form in which to leave answers. This low- 
ered scores made by some pupils and caused difficulty in scoring. 

4. The use of the word "equation" in problem 5 of the Rugg- 
Clark problem test caused difficulty. Some teachers were of the 
opinion that the use of the term "roots" in the Rugg-Clark Graph 
Test was the cause of failure on the part of some pupils to solve 
the problems in this test. 

Diagnosis — 

1. For diagnostic purposes no important difference between 
the problem tests was apparent. They represent about the same 
variety of algebraic statements and equations. 

2. The Rugg-Clark Formal Tests furnish a greater number 
of problems of various types of equations than does the Hotz 
Equation and Formula Scale, and provide more diagnostic infor- 
mation regarding ability to solve algebraic equations. 
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3. The Hotz Graph Scale gave information as to ability to 
read graphs, to locate points when the coordinates are given, to 
find the coordinates of points, to plot linear equations and to 
solve problems by the use of graphs. This was done through 
the use of separate questions. The information furnished was 
thus of definite diagnostic value. The Rugg-Clark Graph Test 
is a test in finding roots by drawing graphs of simultaneous 
equations. The several steps involved in the process are not 
separated. Hence little explicit diagnostic evidence was obtained 
from this test. 

4. Before any of the Hotz Scales can furnish much diagnos- 
tic evidence, pupils must have studied algebra at least a few 
weeks. Thus such evidence comes late to be of real use for 
needed changes in teaching emphasis. The Rugg-Clark Formal 
Tests may be given when the various types of equations are be- 
ing studied. For such use it would be better if these tests were 
printed on separate sheets instead of in book form. 



CLASSIFICATION OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
FOR FIRST GRADE BY MEANS OF THE 

BINET SCALE 

Chasles D. Dawson 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Orand Bapids 

In the fall of 1920, at the request of superintendent W. A. 
Greeson of Grand Rapids, Michigan, Dr. Charles Scott Berry 
of the University of Michigan was secured to train approxi- 
mately sixty kindergarten teachers and their assistants to give 
the Binet test. Through the united efforts of these sixty teachers, 
assisted by the kindergarten supervisor, Miss Annie J. Blanch- 
ard ; her assistant, Miss Elizabeth Webster ; and Mrs. Cordelia 
Creswell, supervisor of mental testing, 2029 kindergarten chil- 
dren were tested by June, 1921. 

After the testing had been completed, the mental ages were 
reduced to a September-first basis and classified into three groups 
as follows : ( i ) in the X or highest group children seven years 
or older mentally; (2) in the Y or middle group children six 
to seven years old mentally; (3) in the Z or lowest group chil- 
dren five and a half to six years old mentally. 

Table I shows the distribution of the 2029 kindergarten chil- 
dren according to mental and chronological ages. 

TABI^E I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF 2029 KINDERGARTEN CHIIJ)REN 
ACCORDING TO MENTAI, AND CHRONOI^OGICAI, AGES 





Mental Ages 


Chronological 

Ages 


Below 
6>i 


5H^ 


6-7 


7 and 
above 


Totals 


Per^ 
cents 


Below 5H 


33 


29 


41 


13 


116 


6 






6H-6 


79 


100 


255 


111 


545 


27 


«^^^— *» *************** 




e-7 


103 


145 


530 


399 


1177 


58 






7 and above 


55 


23 


58 


55 


191 


g 






Totals , 


270 


297 


884 


578 


2029 








Percents 


13 


14 


44 


29 




100 


Groups 


Sub-Z 


Z 


Y 


X 
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It was recommended that the principal and the kindergarten 
teacher, after taking all factors into consideration, should either 
place the children who did not test five and a half years accord- 
ing to their mental age on September first, in one of the groups 
or leave them in the kindergarten. The kindergarten teacher 
was also privileged to reclassify a child whose mental test score 
placed him in a group to which, in her opinion, he did not prop- 
erly belong. 

The Work Assigned to Each Group in the First Grade 

All groups were to do the same type of work for the first ten 
weeks of school, i. e., regular first-grade work. This was done 
in order that first-grade teachers* judgments could be utilized in 
the experiment. During this probationary or trial period, the 
first-grade teacher was privileged to move a pupil from one group 



S€Oi 







FIGURE 1. THE IDEAI, CURVE SUPERIMPOSED ON THE ACTUAI, 
CURVE OF DISTRIBUTION OF THE INTEI*UGENCE QUOTIENTS 
OF 2029 KINDERGARTEN CHIU)REN OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICHI- 
GAN. TESTED JANUARY TO JUNE, I92I. 
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to another whenever in her judgment the child did not properly 
belong in the group to which he had been originally assigned. 
After ten weeks were over, or even before, if the first-grade 
teacher had settled definitely on the members of each group, it was 
recommended that the Z group go more slowly, doing at least a 
half-year of first-grade work in a year and as much more as the 
group was able to do. The other two groups were to do regular 
first-grade work, enriched as much as seemed expedient 

ACTUAI, C1.ASSIFICATION 

Even though 2029 kindergarten children were tested for first- 
grade work it did not prove feasible to form X, Y, and Z groups 
for each school. In schools in which there was only one first- 
grade teacher it was not deemed advisable to form three groups 
from their small number of pupils. Some of the teachers in the 
smaller buildings formed two groups only, an upper and a lower, 
designated A and B. The reason given for not forming three 
groups where there was only one teacher in the first grade, was 
that to do so would cut down the actual recitation periods of each 
group 50 percent. For example, three groups reciting their read- 
ing lessons for 20 minutes each consume 60 minutes. Were these 
same pupils divided into two sections, each section could continue 
for 30 minutes with no longer school day. That is, two 30- 
minute periods equal three 20-minute periods. 

In schools having two first-grade teachers, the pupils could 
have been divided first into three groups, X, Y, and Z. One 
teacher could then have taken the X's and high Y's, while the 
other could have taken the low Y's and all the Z's. Unfortu- 
nately, or otherwise, this arrangement was not followed by all the 
larger schools. Some assigned three groups to each teacher, 
when it was possible for them to have formed two groups only 
for each teacher. 

In consequence of the above optional types of classification, 
only 1 129 or approximately '64 percent of the first-grade children 
were actually classified on the X, Y, and Z basis. Table II shows 
the actual classification of these children. 
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There were, however, 213 of these 1129 pupils who were 
not classified according to their mental ages but were placed in 
groups X, Y, and Z according to the judgments of the kinder- 
garten teachers. The numbers representing these pupils are ital- 
icized in Table II. Of the 71 children who were below the 
mental age of the Z group, 64 were placed by the teachers in Z, 
6 in Y, and i in X. Of those having the mental age of the 
Z group, 43 were placed in Y ; while of those having the mental 
age of the Y group, 2y were placed in Z and 45 were placed in X. 
Twenty-seven of those having the mental age of the X group 
were placed by the teachers in the Y group. The remaining 916 
or 81 percent were placed in the X, Y, and Z groups according 
to their mental ages. 

Stabiuty 01^ Grouping 

During the first ten weeks it was necessary to alter this origi- 
nal grouping to some extent. Of the 64 pupils having a mental 
age of less than five and a half years, who were placed in group Z, 
24 were transferred to Y, or up a group, while i of the 6, placed 
originally in the Y group, was transferred to Z, or down a group. 
The changes within each group are recorded in Table II. Of the 
213 pupils placed according to the kindergarten teachers' judg- 
ments, 25 were later transferred to a lower group, while 35 were 
placed in a higher group. That is, 153 or approximately 72 per- 
cent of them remained in the group in which the kindergarten 
teachers had placed them. In other words, approximately three 
out of every four remained unchanged. 

Of the 916 placed in groups according to their mental ages, 
56 were transferred to a higher group ; while 82 were changed 
to a lower group, making a total of 141 transfers. Therefore, 
775 or 85 percent of these remained unchanged. If we consider 
the number of changes within each group we find that 22 percent 
of the Z group were subsequently changed to another group; 
while 17 percent of those originally placed in the Y group and 
16 percent of those in the original X group were likewise 
transferred. 
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Generai. Statements Concerning Kindergarten Teachers' 

Judgments and Test Scores 

Some are likely to conclude from these data that kindergarten 
pupils are grouped better by means of the Binet test scores than 
by kindergarten teachers' judgments because 85 percent of those 
placed in groups according to their test scores remained un- 
changed, while only 72 percent of those placed in groups other 
than where their test scores should have placed them, remained 
constant. It is unfair to draw such a conclusion from these 
data because in all cases the kindergarten teachers' judgments 
were utilized, for it was with their approval that a child was 
placed in the group which accorded with his mental age. Doubt- 
ful children only were placed in groups other than the one indi- 
cated by their test scores. If a kindergarten teacher felt that a 
child was not strong enough to keep up with the X group, even 
though he received a score which would place him in the X group, 
she recommended him for the Y or Z group. If she felt that a 
child had a language difficulty and did not test up to his ability 
she oftentimes placed him in a group above the one indicated by 
his test score. Other exceptional cases were similarly handled. 

The conclusion which can be drawn from these data, however, 
is that it is remarkable that the Binet test, which takes approxi- 
mately only 40 minutes to give to a kindergarten child, can so 
accurately group children according to their capabilities. Since 
only 198 out of 1129 cases were changed during the first ten 
weeks, there were approximately only 18 percent of the children 
who were readjusted. In other words, four out of every five 
were accurately placed according to their original classification. 

Reasons for Testing in the Kindergarten 

In the main, there are three reasons for testing kindergarten 
children for purposes of classification in the first grade : ^ 

I. The percent of failures in the first grade is very large. 
In fact, it is from two to three times that in any other 
elementary grade. 
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2. It is at least suspected that we are asking a great many 
children to do first-grade work who are not sufficiently 
developed mentally to do so. 

3. First-grade teachers need assistance in diagnosing chil- 
dren's difficulties since the children come to them unsorted. 

A report from first-grade teachers, relative to the original 
classification and changes made by them during the first ten 
weeks was requested. One important question asked, was, "Do 
you feel that this grouping by means of the Binet-test results has 
been of assistance to you? If so, in what way?" Forty-three 
of the fifty-eight first-grade teachers gave positive answers in 
favor of it; fifteen left the answer blank; while none gave a 
negative answer. Granting that all the fifteen who left the an- 
swer blank were not in favor of it (which is altogether im- 
probable) the fact still remains that approximately 75 percent 
favored it. 

Some of the typical answers made by first-grade teachers con- 
cerning the testing were : 

"I feel it has been a great benefit by throwing light on what we 
should expect of children. If a child tests low, we know we must allow 
him more time to complete a grade. If he tests normal, but is not doing 
good work, it should be our duty to find out why and urge him to do 
better. If he tests superior, he should be given a chance to make the 
next grade with a little extra help." 

"Yes, I think the grouping by means of the Binet test is most valu- 
able. It g^ves the teacher some definite knowledge of the child and 
where to place him. This, of course, saves much time as well as giving 
the valuable information which helps so much in knowing each individ- 
ual child." 

"This means of grouping has been of assistance in the discovery of 
the very slow pupils before they become bewildered by trying to keep 
up with the brighter children. On the other hand, it does not subject 
the bright child to the dulling effect of waiting when a slow pupil is up 
for recitation." 

"Yes, we have two i-i rooms at . For several years 

we have aimed at the same grouping that we have this year viz. : X and 

high Y pupils in Miss 's room and the lower Y and Z 

pupils in my room. This year there has been less need for transfer from 
room to room. While I have found considerable variation within the 
assignments made to me as Y and Z groups, the X pupils seem to have 
been well sorted out" 
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"It has been of great assistance to me. Each year I have had sent 
to me for the advanced group children in whom the kindergarten teacher 
had mistaken manual dexterity for mental ability. Shyness is also often 
taken for slowness." 

"Yes, because the children are better classified." 

"I feel that this grouping has been of assistance to me. It has saved 
much time in having a definite organization of pupils at the beginning." 

"At least a week of time was saved at the beginning of the term 
which is usually used in the adjusting of classes. Children who need 
special attention are brought to notice at the very beginning of the year." 

"Yes, it is much easier to handle a large number in a class if they 
are of nearly the same type mentally. Because of this grouping we are 
able to work with two groups instead of three or four as formerly in 
first-grade rooms." 

Advantages Summarized 

1. Considering the report as a whole there seem to be sev- 
eral advantages to be gained from this testing. Great assistance 
is furnished the first-grade teacher in analyzing the child. Mere 
personal opinion is not always a safe guide in the analysis of 
children's abilities to do first-grade work for there are children 
who are brilliant in a general sense but dull in a technical sense. 
That is, by travel, picture-books, magazines, and fine home train- 
ing they have received a general training far beyond that of chil- 
dren who are much older than they. But when it comes to teach- 
ing them that "c" should sometimes be given the sound of "k" 
and sometimes the sound of "s;" or that 9 and 5 are 14, etc., 
they fall far short of their teacher's expectations. On the other 
hand, many children are brilliant in a technical sense but dull in 
a general sense. That is, through lack of picture-books at home, 
magazines and travel, combined with indifferent home-training 
their limited experience with things in general makes them ap- 
pear dull. But when asked to read page four in their reader, 
they can not only do it well but they can also reproduce every 
essential idea of the page, or if asked to give the sum of any of 
the forty-five combinations, they can do it without hesitation. 

2. It is possible by means of the testing to sort out with a 
high degree of accuracy the children who are below five and a 
half years mentally and to permit only those who are healthy and 
seem mentally strong to go on to the first grade. 
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3. Much time is saved in the grouping of the children at 
the beginning of the semester. Almost all the experimental 
grouping is eliminated. Several teachers say that from a week 
to ten days is saved in the organization of their classes. 

4. The teacher has an impersonal check on the teachabil- 
ity of the child. It sometimes happens that children who are 
teachable will not learn. Some children see no reason for learn- 
ing to read. Their wants and pleasures are satisfied without 
knowing how to read, and unless the work can be motivated they 
put forth little or no effort to master the abstractions of read- 
ing. The following incident which happened in one of our 
schools illustrates the point. A short time ago a first-grade boy 
who had shown by his test that he was a perfectly normal boy 
was not learning to read. The teacher had used all her powers 
in attempting to induce him to try. The principal was called 
upon for assistance. When asked why he didn't want to learn 
to read, the boy replied that it would not be necessary for him 
to know how to read at the work he was going to do when he 
grew up. When asked what he was going to do, he said he was 
going to be a clerk in a grocery store like his father. But the 
principal said, "You will need to know how to read the orders 
brought in by little boys and girls to your store and also orders 
which are taken over the telephone, won't you?" The boy was 
told to talk the matter over with his father at home that even- 
ing. On returning to school the next morning he said, "Well, if 
that's the way of it, I guess I'll learn to read," — ^and he did. The 
principal, and the first-grade teacher of this school, understand 
the meaning of Binet testing ; and through test results they are 
able to distinguish between apparent and real difficulties. The 
impersonal feature of the test proves to be a "life-saver" in 
many cases. 

5. A further advantage is to be found in having groups 
mentally homogeneous to begin with. It goes without saying that 
when first-grade pupils are grouped according to a teacher's judg- 
ment, the children are grouped mainly on performance and effort. 
When children of similar mentalities are grouped together, the 
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teacher feels that she should do all in her power to bring out a 
performance commensurate with the child's mentality before re- 
commending him to a slower group. The child, therefore, has 
the proper chance with his mental equals in beginning his school 
life. 

6. When there are two first-grade teachers in a building 
the plan of cutting down the number of groups for each teacher 
can be used. That is, it is not necessary for each teacher to have 
a fast, middle, and slow group. One teacher can take the fast 
and a part of the middle group while the other can take the 
other part of the middle group and the slow. In this way each 
teacher will have but two groups. 

7. Possibly the greatest advantage lies in the fact that 
pupils in the first grade may be advanced as rapidly and only as 
rapidly as their mental development permits. This is not exactly 
true with each individual, but it is true with respect to the three 
groups as wholes. In other words, there is opportunity for en- 
riching or accelerating the work of the X group, commensurate 
with its mental age; of doing ordinary work with the Y group; 
and of going slowly enough with the Z group so that the amount 
of work the pupils cover in a semester is within their grasp. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of habit formation in the think- 
ing processes both as to speed and thoroughness, and from the 
standpoint of hygienic mental training and development from 
every angle, children are fed on an educational diet which agrees 
with them and enables them to grow naturally. In other words, 
the bright child is not held back and the dull one pushed ahead 
as is usually the case when children are grouped at random or 
by unscientific methods. If it be true, as some psychologists say, 
that bright children oftentimes have fixed their habit of reading 
as to speed, eye-movement, etc. by the time they have finished the 
third grade, then great injustice is being done to bright children 
all over the country since they are forming the habits of ordinary 
children because they are trained only as ordinary children. The 
ideal school would be one in which every child progressed accord- 
ing to his own mental level of intelligence and rate of mental 
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development. This, at present, is impracticable, especially if car- 
ried out in its minutiae, since such an organization would un- 
doubtedly entail large expense. The Winnetka schools, near 
Chicago, are trying out this experiment 

A step can be taken in that direction, however, by grouping 
together children who vary no more than a year or a year and a 
half in mental age, instead of following the usual practice of put- 
ting children into the same class who differ by as much as three 
or four years in mental abilities. 



LETTER-WRITING: A CURRICULUM STUDY IN 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION* 

Boy Ivan Johnson 
Stephens College, Columbict, Miesauri 

If we assume that the functional viewpoint in the construc- 
tion of a curriculum is the correct one, then it becomes one of the 
objectives of the course in English composition to develop the 
ability to write a good letter, since the letter is the commonest 
form of written expression employed in the activities of a normal 
life. 

But what is a good letter ? 

No satisfactory standard of measurement has been evolved. 
Some individual opinions have been hazarded and certain desira- 
ble characteristics have been set down in casual and isolated 
references. But, in general, letter- writing as an art has not been 
seriously studied with a view to teaching it in the schools. 

This is partly explainable by the fact that a general skepti- 
cism prevails, or has prevailed, concerning the possibility of 
discovering a "technique of letter-writing" which can be adapted 
to instruction. "Personality is the secret of a good letter" has 
been the aphoristic declaration with which any proposal to teach 
letter-writing has been met. And the statement has been gen- 
erally accepted as a comfortable solution of what otherwise would 
be a new English problem. But the art of letter-writing, like 
other arts, is a mode of self-expression and should be subject to 
effectual and helpful analysis. It is true that it is more intimate, 
so far as individual relationships are concerned, than painting or 
poetry ; and, for that reason, the contention that it becomes the 
special vehicle of personality seems to have some logical basis. 
The argument, however, is not wholly tenable. There is often as 
much affectation among friends as before the public. The per- 
sonality of Keats pervades Endymion as thoroughly as it does 
his letters. But even if one fully admits the personality argu- 



^Thifl study was conducted by the Stephens College Department of Be- 
search pnder the direction of Dr. W. W. Ghiurters. 
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ment, a careful study proves itself fruitful through the dis- 
covery of certain common characteristics and devices employed 
to advantage by expert users of the art. 

The present study was imdertaken with a view to establishing 
well-defined, particularized objectives in the teaching of letter- 
writing to college students — ^that is, to discovering by the process 
of analysis and the compilation of expert opinion a "technique" 
of the art by which the general quality of letter-writing may be 
improved. 

Successful teaching, however, depends not only upon a con- 
sciousness of an objective but also upon the proper determination 
of the subject matter. What shall be taught about letters?^ 

The materials of this study consist of: Group I, approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty letters contributed by women of 
recognized leadership throughout the country* ; Group II, mod- 
ern collections of literary letters ; Group III, one thousand letters 
from young women of approximately college freshman standing.* 

The analysis of the first group of letters revealed the preva- 
lence of certain common characteristics. The analysis of literary 
letters contained in modern collections (Group II) lent validity 
to the findings of the first analysis by discovering substantially 
the same characteristics as those found in the letters of Group I — 
in addition to certain niceties of literary style which many of the 
letters of the first group did not exhibit. The analysis of the 



'An examination of fifty textbooks in composition and rhetoric revealed 
the fact that less than four percent of the space in texts is devoted to 
letter-writing — and this four percent is almost entirely given over to the 
forms of business correspondence and to formal notes. A diligent search 
through the pages of these texts disclosed only casual references to content 
characteristics of the letter. Such adjectives as cHear, tactful, courteous, sin- 
cere, unstudied, vivid, full of life, and pleasing are used to describe the style 
and quality of good letters. Save for these brief and incidental records of an 
author's individual opinion, little help for the amateur letter-writer is to be 
found in the texts except in matters of form and grammatical correctness. 

' These were current letters from the private correspondence files of well- 
known women. The letters were contributed as samples of "good" letters. 
They were very kindly offered in response to requests for cooperation and were 
of invaluable assistance in the study. 

* Two hundred and fifty of these letters were social letters and were ob- 
tained through the confidential cooperation of one hundred and fifty of the 
freshmen English students at Stephens College. Seven hundred and &fty were 
business letters obtained from the college office. 
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third group discovered certain general weaknesses of student let- 
ters and established the "mechanical" needs of college students so 
far as letter-composition is concerned. It also made possible the 
determination of a norm of accomplishment which could be used 
as a basis of comparison in judging other groups of student 
letters. 

Characteristics of Good Letters as Determined by an 
Analysis of Groups One and Two 

It is not to be supposed that the characteristics discussed in 
the following sections were found in every letter which was 
examined, but they recurred with noticeable frequency through- 
out both groups. A count was taken on a random sampling of 
the letters and the frequency of each characteristic was found to 
be at least one-half. In other words, each characteristic here dis- 
cussed occurred in fifty percent or more of the letters examined. 

Courtesy.^ — In intimate or friendly letters this amounts to 
much more than formal politeness. It implies thought fulness, 
solicitude, consideration for others, a well-bred deference to the 
epistolary rights and interests of the person to whom the letter 
is directed. Some of the devices, or ways, by which that attitude 
of mind which is here denominated as courtesy may be ex- 
pressed in a letter are® : 

1. Give due attention to the points in the letter which is being 
answered. 

2. Never fail to express expected congratulations. 

3. Never fail to acknowledge obligations. Show a sense of grati- 
tude. 

4. Express good wishes. 

5. Make inquiry about matters which are of the first importance 
and interest to the recipient of the letter. 

6. Apologize, if there is any occasion for it. 

7. Express or imply respect, esteem, or affection. 

8. Adapt subject matter to the age and interests of the reader (e. g., 
letters to children). 

'These characteristics apply primarily to social correspondence since the 
study is made largely in terms of the friendly, or social, letter. 

*A11 devices listed were utilized in letters examined — ^not all of them, of 
course, in any one letter. 
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Informality. — One naturally expects informality in social 
letters. But it requires a nice sense of discretion to be informal 
without being "cheap." Informality breaks down distance and 
insinuates a comfortable sense of nearness. The indulgence of 
a tendency to be natural plus a certain caution against inelegant 
expressions should produce a desirable informality. 

"An odd leaf of a volume, and that voliune your friend," 
says Thoreau in characterizing one of his own letters. But that 
odd leaf must bear the scrawls and pencilings, the sly smiles and 
whimsicalities, dictated and inspired by a human soul off-duty 
in an attitude of unaffected comfort. Naturally there are times 
when the conventional asserts itself. In fact it may dominate 
the style of the letter without destroying certain touches of in- 
formality that characterize occasional sentences. Perhaps this 
element of informality had better be called a "flavor" rather than 
a style of composition characteristic of an entire letter or series 
of letters. 

In the letters of Group I certain interesting "ways" of being 
informal were observed: 

1. Use of colloquialisms, or conversational expressions. 

2. Use of invented expressions. 

3. Use of pen sketches and illustrations. 

4. Elimination of over-formal headings and conclusions. 

5. Use of figures of speech humorously exaggerated. 

Humor. — ^This characteristic is possibly allied to informality. 
But it is certainly evident both in the published letters and in 
those collected from the personal correspondence of prominent 
women. The familiar letter affords an excellent channel for 
humorous expression. In a mood of delightful relaxation, the 
letter-writer often becomes a mental contortionist, producing 
smiles by rapid revolutions of thought, by exaggeration, or by 
some impossible comparison. Following are some of the com- 
mon sources from which letter-writers draw their humor : 

1. They smile at the expense of htmian weakness (sympathetically, 
of course). 

2. They depict absurd situations. 

3. They exaggerate — ^intentionally. 

4. They juxtapose apparently unrelated thoughts. 
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5. They make reference to amusing experiences. 

6. They indulge in plays upon words. 

Humor, as a condiment of letter-writing, is evidently impor- 
tant if one may judge by its prevalence in the letters studied. 
Its use is not restricted to the letters of the professional humor- 
ist — whose entire letter may billow with laughs — ^but it is freely 
and liberally used (even in letters of serious purpose) by Lamb, 
Stevenson, Moody, and practically all writers of pleasing letters. 

Opinions. — ^The letters of Groups I and II were distinctly 
opinionative. In one of Bayard Taylor's letters he apologizes 
because the letter contains so little besides news. And Chris- 
tina Rosetti says : "News is not my forte." Even in those let- 
ters (like George Meredith's) which seem to be especially 
"newsy," the thing that gives life to the letters is the nmning 
comment — ^the exposition or implication of attitude. A sugges- 
tive and illustrative passage from Meredith's letters may be cited 
here. In telling of a tramp across the hills with some of his 
eminent friends, he writes: "They are men of distinction in 
science and literature. Tramping with them, one has the world 
under review as well as pretty scenery." While it is not neces- 
sary for one to have "the world under review" in the letters he 
writes, it is desirable that he show an intelligent responsiveness 
to that small part of it which has come imder his direct observa- 
tion. Opinionative letters are intellectual reactions toward life. 
A letter which is merely "newsy" may be only a bulletin of 
events. 

The best letters are likely not to be descriptive'' or wholly 
narrative, but they will challenge the interest by an exposition 
of attitude or a casual interpolation of opinion relative to mat- 
ters that concern (either directly or indirectly) one or both par- 
ties to the correspondence. It is well, however, to keep in mind 
Mr. Clarke's caution (Clarke, Thomas Arkle. When You Write 
a Letter) ; viz., that a letter should not be a philosophical essay. 



^ Very little description was found in the letters studied. This may be 
due to the fact that description is a very difScult form of discourse for most 
people to use clearly and effectively. Or it may be due to a feeling on the 
part of writers that too much description ** clogs a letter'* (as Wordsworth 
says). 
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For it may be that in attempting to write "opinionative" letters, 
we shall turn serious-minded and approach our task like the 
plenipotentiaries of world powers negotiating peace or war. 

Let it be understood that the "newsy" letter is not taboo. 
To convey news — ^well-sorted news — is one of the motives of 
correspondence. But ordinarily news should be considered sim- 
ply as subject matter in the rough. It may be refined by proper 
organization, by opinionative comment, by humor, etc. But 
without embellishment it becomes the dry rot of social letter- 
writing. 

Optimism. — It has been remarked that the letter is a vehicle 
of "fugitive moods."® It is a verbal chameleon against the 
changing hues of human temperament. The general prevalence 
of optimism in the letters of Groups I and II of this study may 
be ascribed to the fact that optimism is naturally the dominant 
mood of the normal mind. A few of the letters, however, are 
distinctly dispirited. While there is, apparently, a place for the 
letter expressive of various moods — ^moods of cheerfulness or 
discouragement — it may be set down as a safe conclusion that 
a courteous consideration of the feelings of the reader demands 
only a rare indulgence in despondency. The optimistic letter has 
immeasurably greater possibilities of winning interest and giv- 
ing pleasure than the letter of deep-tinted "blues." 

The appropriateness of the mood may depend upon the truth 
of the mood. True reactions of the writer often make expres- 
sions of discouragement necessary. There is an intimacy about 
the social letter which should forbid an affectation of optimism. 
If correspondence is to be promoted, real and truthful expres- 
sions of attitude are necessary. But assuming that cheerfulness 
is the true mood of normal life, it should find a large place in the 
friendly letter. At all events, the significant fact remains that 
a cheerful outlook on experience characterized practically all the 
letters of Group I — letters which were selected by competent 
critics as marking high standards of correspondence. 

'Dawson, W. J. and C. W. The great English letter writers. Vol. 1, 
p. 31. 
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Few centers of organization, — ^Another conclusion reached 
through an examination of letters of Groups I and II is that 
good letters show remarkably few instances of loose organiza- 
tion. The amateur's letter may be a miscellaneous collection of 
paragraphs — a faithful record of disconnected facts. But the 
best practicers of the art favor the "linear" letter — ^the letter 
which confines itself to few and closely tmified subjects of 
thought. It is conceivable that a "gossipy" letter might some- 
times be of interest to a correspondent, but in such instances the 
choice bits become merely the illustrative and coherent develop- 
ment of the general theme of "gossip." Matters entirely for- 
eign to the main theme of a letter may be left for a later com- 
munication, or thrown into a postscript, or treated in a very sub- 
ordinate or incidental manner. The point is that the dominant 
theme of the letter should not be swamped with a flood of inco- 
herent details. 

Form. — ^Apparently there are almost as many variations of 
good form in letter-writing as there are good letter-writers. The 
most common form employed is herewith illustrated : 

Columbia, Missouri, 
September 22, 1922. 

Dear Anna: \ 

When I heard that your had won the prize offered 
by 

Cordially yours, 

Mary K. 

The heading, complimentary close, and salutation were found 
to change with the degree of intimacy or familiarity. The fol- 
lowing salutations are arranged in what appeared to be the as- 
cending order of formality : My dear Anna, Dear Anna, Dear 
Miss Malvern, My dear Miss Malvern. In very intimate letters, 
strikingly informal salutations are often found, such as nick- 
names, initials, etc. The complimentary close may also become 
less conventional, such expressions as With love. Ever yours. 
Affectionately, etc., being employed. 
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The more formal salutations in the letters were usually pre- 
ceded by the name and address of the person to whom the letter 
was written ; e. g., 

Columbia, Missouri, 
September 22, 1922, 
Miss Anna Malvern, 

Paducah, Kentucky. 
My dear Miss Malvern : 

When I heard that you had won the prize offered 
by 

In the replies of the women through whose assistance this 
study was made possible, twenty variations in form were noted 
in heading, salutation, and address. The most prevalent usage, 
however, conformed to the foregoing illustration. 

One woman very well known in the field of modem litera- 
ture writes that many "scrappy notes" and "illegible scrawls" 
which she has received from certain contemporary celebrities and 
which entirely ignore the matter of form are among the best let- 
ters she has received. She defines a good letter as "any letter 
which promotes correspondence between people." This is a thor- 
oughly tenable attitude. Content and personal interest are 
greater factors in letter-writing than is the matter of form ; yet 
most rhetorics insist upon inverting the emphasis. They teach 
arbitrary forms and ignore content. 

However, the laws of form (including punctuation, capitali- 
zation, spelling, legibility, neatness, paragraphing, proper head- 
ings, etc. ) are important and they must be taught. For the world 
at large is not so generous in its tolerance of "scrappy notes" 
and "illegible scrawls" as the woman, just referred to, who treas- 
ures them among her correspondence keepsakes. A fair con- 
formity to such laws is to a letter what conventional manners are 
to a gentleman — a non-essential of character but an index of 
good breeding. 

Anai^ysis of Student Liters 

In regard to formal error. — ^A careful examination of two 
hundred and fifty social letters written by students (young 
women of approximately college freshman standing) was under- 
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taken with a view to discovering the prevailing weaknesses in 
the letter- writing of those students who were ready for the col- 
lege course in English. In this study two things were observed : 
(i) the amount of technical error found in the letters, and (2) 
the failure of the writers to employ interest devices or methods 
which were found to be generally characteristic of the "good" 
letters used in the first part of the study. 

The categories of error used in the tabulations (see Table I) 
are practically the same as those established by a previous study.* 
The ease with which the errors lend themselves to this classifi- 
cation is the chief argument for the adoption of these categories 
for use in such studies as the present one. It also facilitates 
the comparison of results when such comparison is desirable. 

In addition to the 250 social letters, 750 business letters were 
examined. These letters were written by high-school seniors 
who were considering entering college. The analysis of these 
letters furnished additional data concerning the distribution of 



TABI.E I. 



THE REI.ATIVE PREVALENCE OF ERROR IN 25O SOCIAI, 
I.ETTERS WITH A TOTAI. OF 90,S30 WORDS 

(106 Unclassified Errors Not Included in 

this Table,) 



Error-Types 


Number 

of 
Errors 


BAnk 


I. Punctuation 


889 

617 

308 

269 

223 

131 

97 

88 

61 

59 

47 

25 

22 

9 


1 


II. Sentence Structure 

TIT. Spftlh'nir 


2 
3 


IV. Adjectives and Adverbs . 
V. Letter Form 


4 
5 


VI. Capitalization 


6 


VII. Diction.. 


7 


VIII. Apostrophe 


8 


IX. Careless Writing 

X. Verbs 


9 
10 


XI. Prepositions and Con- 
junctions 


11 


XII. Case 


12 


XIII. Pronouns (not case) .... 
XrV. Quotation Marks 


13 
14 


Total 


2745 





* See Johnson, Boy Ivan. * * The persistency of errors in English composi- 
tion," The School Beview, 25:555 ff, October, 1917. 
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errors in student letters. Table II shows the error-types ar- 
ranged in decreasing order of prevalence. (The table does not 
include 62 tmclassified errors.) 



TABLE II. THE RELATIVE PREVALENCE OF ERROR IN 750 
BUSINESS LETTERS WITH A TOTAL OF 6o,6lO WORDS 



Error-Types 



Punctuation 

Letter Form 

Capitalization 

Sentence Structure 

Spelling 

Verbs 

Apostrophe 

Diolion 

Careless Writins 

Prepositions and Coniunctions . . 

Adjectives and Adverbs 

Quotation Marks 

Fironouns (not case) 

Case 

Total 




Rank 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



Examination of Tables I and II will show the following 
facts : ( I ) errors in punctuation constitute 45 percent of the total 
error; (2) the frequency of error in the business letters is ap- 
proximately twice as great as in the social letters; (3) the cate- 
gory of error showing the greatest difference in rank in the two 
sets of material is "adjectives and adverbs." 

The unusually large amount of punctuation error is partly 
explained by the determinative nature of the subject matter. 
Letter-headings, containing abbreviations, offer tempting oppor- 
tunities for careless pimctuation. 

A possible explanation of the greater frequency of error in 
the business letters lies in the fact that there was a higher degree 
of selection in the social letters. Nearly all the business letters 
were written by girls who had not entered college — ^many of 
them never continued their training further than the completion 
of the high school — whereas the great majority of the social let- 
ters were written by students who had already entered upon their 
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college course. Granting that the transition from school to col- 
lege is automatically a selective process, some decrease in the 
frequency of error would be expected. The excessive amount 
of error in the business letters may also indicate a tendency to- 
ward carelessness in the composition of that type of letter. This 
conclusion is strenghtened by the fact that handwriting was 
much poorer in the business letters than in the social letters and 
that little attention was paid to the general neatness of the letter 
or to the kinds of stationery or writing materials used. 

The colloquial nature of the social letter probably accounts 
for the drop in rank from fourth in Table I to eleventh in Ta- 
ble II of erroneous usage of adjectives and adverbs. "I sure 
want you to write" and "We had a real nice time" are expres- 
sions more likely to be called out in social correspondence than 
in formal business letters where there is less occasion for ad- 
verbial and adjectival emphasis. 

In order to test the reliability of the data and determine the 
degree of general diffusion of error throughout the letters (i. e., 
regular recurrence of error-types) the social letters were divided 
into groups of approximately 18,000 words each and the fre- 
quency of error in each group was tabulated. In order to show 
the degree of constancy with which the error-types persist 
throughout the five samples, a table of ranks was prepared. 



TABI.E III. RANK OF ERROR-TYPES IN FIVE SAMPI.ES OF 

18,000 WORDS EACH 



Error-Types 
(from Table I) 


BAnk in 
90,000 words 


Rank in five divisional samples 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


II 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


III 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


IV 


4 


8 


5 


5 


3 


3 


V 


5 


4 


4 


3 


6 


5 


VI 


6 


5 


6 


9 


5 


9 


VII 


7 


6 


7 


6 


12 


7 


VIII 


8 


7 


10 


7 


7 


6 


IX 


9 


9 


14 


8 


9 


10 


X 


10 


11 


9 


10 


8 


8 


XI 


* 11 


10 


8 


11 


10 


12 


XII 


12 


14 


11 


12 


11 


11 


XIII 


13 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


XIV 


14 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 
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By applying the formula for rank correlation to the data con- 
tained in Table III, correlation coefficients were obtained as 
shown in Table IV. 

TABLE IV. C0RREI.ATI0N OF RANKS OF ERROR-TYPES IN 

90,000 WORDS WITH RANKS IN FIVE DIVISION AI. 

SAMPI.es of 18,000 WORDS EACH 



Samples 


Correlation 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


0.94 
0.90 
0.96 
0.92 
0.95 



From Tables III and IV it appears to be a justifiable conclu- 
sion that the different types of composition error distribute them- 
selves in approximately the same manner in small bodies of writ- 
ten material (about 50-pupil samples) as in large bodies of ma- 
terial (2S0-pupil samples). This proves the reliability of the 
present data so far as mechanical error is concerned and indicates 
the possibility of reducing the tabulation labor involved in other 
composition studies. 

In regard to content, — When the social letters were examined 
from the standpoint of content and general style instead of from 
the standpoint of mechanical correctness, five obvious weak- 
nesses appeared. In each case the characteristics of excellence 
established by a study of the letters submitted by prominent 
women (Group I) and of literary letters (Group II) have been 
used as a standard of judgment. It was not possible, however, 
to draw reliable conclusions in regard to courtesy in student let- 
ters. While there were few noticeable instances of discourtesy 
recognizable, the majority of the letters seemed to lack that 
thoughtfulness and consideration for the reader which was so 
obvious in the letters of Group I. A too frequent focusing on 
self (quite natural and excusable in youth) seemed to exclude 
too completely a consciousness of the interests of the "other per- 
son" and leave them at best only a peripheral margin of atten- 
tion. 
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Of optimism there was no lack. The objection, if any, would 
be the seeming perversion of a healthful cheerfulness into an 
tmballasted hilarity — a superlative gush — innocent of all ade- 
quate consideration of fact and circumstance. 

Crudeness in letter-writing is the miscarriage of informality. 
The use of a slangy phrase that offends the sense of propriety, 
the continuous use of beheaded sentences, the excessive use of 
nicknames and familiar epithets, the hilarious and unrestrained 
treatment of personal experience, and over-indulgence in the 
"emotional superlative," may spring from a misdirected attempt 
to achieve informality in letter-writing — and there can be no 
doubt that informality is the result — ^but it is an informality not 
pleasing to a discriminating mind. This is the first notable weak- 
ness of student letters. Evidently the cure lies in the develop- 
ment of good taste, a sense of fitness, and in the careful study 
and application of the common devices of informality used by 
good letter-writers. 

Inferior humor was evident in most of the student letters in 
which humor was attempted. The two most prevalent humor 
devices employed were: (i) interpolated laughter, and (2) the 
comedy of "tragic" occurrences such as the failure of recipes or 
of attempts to foil the teacher. Many of these instances really 
contained humor possibilities which were ruined in the telling. 
Interpolated laughter is, of course, inane and intolerable. A few 
rare instances of it can be found in literary letters which are 
otherwise imobjectionable. The improvement of the quality of 
humor employed in student composition can be accomplished 
through more definite attention to the subject of humor. A 
sense of humor needs educational direction as much as the ca- 
pacity for musical appreciation. 

Few opinions, other than exclamatory outbursts indicating 
approval or disapproval, were found in the student letters. Act- 
ual count showed fewer than ten percent of them to be opiniona- 
tive. They were primarily "newsy," a complete gossip reper- 
tory, a catalogue of "she-did's" and "we-went's." 
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Lack of organization about central themes was another prom- 
inent weakness of the student letters. Instead of few centers of 
organization, there were many. The tendency to "tell every- 
thing" is probably a natural juvenile trait, since everything in 
one's experience is invested with a certain interest ; but it is con- 
trary to the best practice as found in the letters of Groups I and 
II. The value of dominant themes in letters should be stressed. 

Violations of good form include poor paragraphing and im- 
proper headings and conclusions. Approximately one half the 
errors in form which were found in the student letters were er- 
rors in paragraphing. In listing improper headings and conclu- 
sions a wide latitude of usage was allowed. Strictly speaking, 
the matter of form should not be included in this list of weak- 
nesses, since it is not a matter of content. But since paragraph- 
ing is so intimately related to the manipulation of the subject 
matter and is determined directly by the nature of the content, 
it is included here even at the risk of seeming illogical. 

Summary 

There may be other characteristics of a good letter than those 
which have been pointed out in this study, but the importance of 
the study lies in the fact that it establishes (by careful analysis 
rather than by mere opinion or guess) certain very clear objec- 
tives to be used in a course in letter-writing. It also records cer- 
tain devices or means by which successful letter- writers have at- 
tained the objectives of courtesy, informality, humor, etc. 

The analysis of student letters lends new confirmation to the 
belief that emphasis upon mechanical correctness is a primary 
need in student composition. It also shows the greatest weak- 
nesses of student letters (so far as actual content is concerned) 
to lie in crude attempts at informality and humor and an excess- 
ive newsiness which expresses itself in "an abtmdance of detail 
without organization." 

This study in no way minimizes the element of personality 
in letter-writing. In accepting the objectives which the study 
establishes, one is not "reducing personality to mathematics." 
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There must be a technique of every art, and letter-writing is no 
exception. 

Having particularized the objectives of letter-writing, one 
naturally seeks the means of attainment. There arises, then, the 
need of a body of subject matter, based on the results of the pres- 
ent study or of similar studies and organized for use in the school 
course in composition. Not only is such a procedure possible in 
letter-writing, but it is possible also to study every other unit of 
functional composition and to determine scientifically the nature 
of the subject matter necessary to the development of proficiency 
in the specific task to be mastered. 



DETERMINING CHRONOLOGICAL AGE IN DECIMAL 

PARTS OF A YEAR 

Herbert A. Toops 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

In the determination of age norms of tests, it is very desira- 
ble to take accurate account of the subjects' ages. Chapman^ has 
recently called attention to this important matter. Inaccuracies 
in age determination may be largely avoided by asking the fol- 
lowing three questions on the questionnaire filled out by each 
child : 

1. In what year, month, and day zvere you born? 

(Tear) {Month) (Day of Month ) 

2. How old were you at your i.ast birthday? 

(Tears old) 

3. What was the date of your last birthday? 

(rear) (Month) (Day of Month) 

It will be seen that the answer to 3 minus the answer to 2 
should be exactly the answer to i. Where all three of these do 
not check, personal inquiry of parents may elicit the required 
information. 

Having presiunably accurately determined the answer to ques- 
tion I, it is still necessary to determine the exact age of the sub- 
ject upon the given test date in order to place him in the proper 
fractional year-group for the determination of norms. This is 
readily accomplished by means of the accompanying table, made 
up on the assumption of 365 days in the year, so that 
I day = 0.0027397 years. By subtraction of any two entries 
of this table, the true interval of time elapsing between the two 
dates of the entries is found, correct to the one-thousandth part 
of the year. The table is made out for 12:01 a.m. of the dates 
indicated; so that for the additional fractional parts of a day 

^Chapman, J. G. ''Some elementary statistical considerations in educa- 
tional measurements." Jovmal of Educational Besearch, 4: 212-220, October, 
1921, 
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one must add the corresponding fractional part of 0.0027397 to 
the interval found for corresponding clock times of the two days 
under consideration. The use of the table will be amply illus- 
trated by the two examples:^ 

Example i. Required the fractional part of a year between the birth 
date December 10, 1909, and the test date May 3, 1920. Under 
May 3 we find the entry, 0.334; under December 10 we find 0.940. 
We are now ready to subtract, thus obtaining the difference of 
10.394 years. 

1920.334 
1909.940 



Difference = 10.394 years 

A calculating machine is very efficient in obtaining chronological 
ages. The 1920.334 is a constant and may be left in the machine 
all the time, merely altering the keyboard to suit the subtrahend. 

Example 2, In vocational tests, it is often desirable to get comparative 
measures of workers* production at a stated interval of time after 
entrance upon the job. This general problem may be accomplished 
by the table, although a calendar giving the ordinal numbers of all 
days in the year may be handier where small intervals of time are 
concerned. 

Required to know on what dates A, B, C, respectively, will have 
been on the job just 10 weeks. 

10 weeks = 70 days. In the table i day = 0.0027397; whence, 70 
days = 0.192 yr. 





a 


b 


c 


d 




Date 


Year and 


Col.b + 


Dates on Which to 




Entered Job 


Decimal 


0.192 


Begin Count of Production 


A 


1-19-1919 


1919.049 


1919.241 


March 30,1919 


B 


3-15-1920 


1920.200 


1920.392 


May 24, 1920 


C 


10-24-1918 


1918.811 


1919- 003 


January 2, 1919 



We simply add 0.192 year to the entering date, expressed as a deci- 
mal (Col. b), and look up the resulting sum (Col. c) in the table, giving 
the dates of Col. d, which are the dates of the beginning of the eleventh 
week on the job. 

Note : In Example i, if the extra day of a leap year in February is 
included, allowance may be made by adding 0.003 year. In Example 2, 
in the same situation, one day should be subtracted from the date of 
Col. d. 



' Since writing this article it has come to the attention of the author that 
the Monroe Calculating Machine Company has published a table for deter- 
mining the interval be^een interest dates, based upon the time at 12:00 p.m. 
In order to avoid possible copyright infringement, the present chart is pub- 
lished with the permission of the Monroe Cidculating Miushine Company. 
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TABLE I. FOR DETERMINING TIME INTERVAW IN DECIMAL 

PARTS OF A YEAR 

( I day = 0.0021297 years) 

123456789 10 11 12 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1 .000 .085 .162 .247 .329 .414 .496 .581 .666 .748 .833 .915 1 

2 .003 .088 .164 .249 .332 .416 .499 .584 .668 .751 .836 .918 2 

3 .005 .090 .167 .252 .334 .419 .501 .586 .671 .753 .838 .921 3 

4 .008 .093 .170 .255 .337 .422 .504 .589 .674 .756 .841 .923 4 

5 Oil .096 .173 .258 .340 .425 .507 .592 .677 .759 .844 .926 5 

6 .014 .099 .175 .260 .342 .427 .510 .595 .679 .762 .847 .929 6 

7 .016 .101 .178 .263 .345 .430 .512 .597 .682 .764 .849 .931 7 

8 .019 .104 .181 .266 .348 .433 515 .600 .685 .767 .852 .934 8 

9 .022 .107 .184 .268 .351 .436 .518 .603 .688 .770 .855 .937 9 

10 .025 .110 .186 .271 .353 .438 .521 .605 .690 .773 .858 .940 10 

11 .027 .112 .189 .274 .356 .441 .523 .608 .693 .775 .860 .942 11 

12 .030 .115 .192 .277 .359 .444 .526 .611 .696 .778 .863 .945 12 

13 .033 .118 .195 .279 .362 .447 .529 .614 .699 .781 .866 .948 13 

14 .036 .121 .197 .282 .364 .449 .532 .616 .701 .784 .868 .951 14 

15 .038 .123 .200 .285 .367 .452 .534 .619 .704 .786 .871 .953 15 

16 .041 .126 .203 .288 .370 .455 .537 .622 .707 .789 .874 .956 16 

17 .044 .129 .205 .290 .373 .458 .540 .625 .710 .792 .877 .959 17 

18 .047 .132 .208 .293 .375 .460 .542 .627 .712 .795 .879 .962 18 

19 .049 .134 .211 .296 .378 .463 .545 .630 .715 .797 .882 .964 19 

20 .052 .137 .214 .299 .381 .466 .548 .633 .718 .800 .885 .967 20 

21 .055 .140 .216 .301 .384 .468 .551 .636 .721 .803 .888 .970 21 

22 .058 .142 .219 .304 .386 .471 .553 .638 .723 .805 .890 .973 22 

23 .060 .145 .222 .307 .389 .474 .556 .641 .726 .808 .893 .975 23 

24 .063 .148 .225 .310 .392 .477 .559 .644 .729 .811 .896 .978 24 

25 .066 .151 .227 .312 .395 .479 .562 .647 .731 .814 .899 .981 25 

26 .068 .153 .230 .315 .397 .482 .564 .649 .734 .816 .901 .984 26 

27 .071 .156 .233 .318 .400 .485 .567 .652 .737 .819 .904 .986 27 

28 .074 .159 .236 .321 .403 .488 .570 .655 .740 .822 .907 .989 28 

29 .077 238 .323 .405 .490 .573 .658 .742 .825 .910 .992 29 

30 .079 241 .326 .408 .493 .575 .660 .745 .827 .912 .995 30 

31 .082 244 411 578 .663 830 997 31 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 




THE MENTAL AGE OP ADULTS 

When an important weekly journal devotes one of its main 
articles to the subject of the mental age of adults^ we may fairly 
say that it is no longer a merely academic question. We may 
be pleased that our problems appear to non-technical observers 
to be important, but we are not flattered when a non-technically 
trained writer is assigned the task of instructing the public in a 
matter which one might suppose would require somewhat spe- 
cial knowledge for its adequate treatment. It must be admitted 
in the present case, however, that the non-technical student has 
put his finger on some aspects of the question which have been 
overlooked by our colleagues in psychology. While he supports 
his conclusion in a very vague and incomplete way, his main con- 
tention is correct. This may be shown by reviewing the argu- 
ments in the case. 

The whole controversy started with the official report of the 
army mental examinations, in which we read : "It appears that 
the intelligence of the principal sample of the white draft, when 
transmuted from Alpha and Beta Examinations into terms of 
mental age, is about 13 years (13.08)."* The conflict between 
this estimate and Terman's former estimate of 16 years, which 
had been pretty generally accepted, is discussed as follows : "For 
norms of adult intelligence the results of the Army examinations 
are undoubtedly the most representative. It is customary to say 
that the mental age of the average adult is about 16 years. This 
figure is based, however, upon examinations of only 62 persons. 



^Lippmann. Walter, **The mental age of adults." New Bepuhlic, 22:213, 
October 25, 1922. 

' Yerkes, Bobert M. (editor) Psychological examining in the United States 
Army, (Memoirs of National Academy of Science, Vol. 15) Wa8hing;ton, 
D. C: Gh)vermnent Printing Offtce, 1921. p. 785. 
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32 of them high-school pupils from 16 to 20 years of age, and 
30 of them 'business men of moderate success and of very lim- 
ited educational advantages.' This group is too small to give 
very reliable results and is furthermore probably not typical." 

Curiously enough Mr. Lippmann draws exactly the opposite 
conclusion from this discrepancy in results and difference in 
number of cases from that which is drawn by the writer of the 
army report. The latter holds that, because of the preponder- 
ance of evidence, the army figures may be taken as clear evidence 
that the average adult intelligence is a little over 13 years. Mr. 
Lippmann, on the other hand, points to the general fact that "the 
average of the army did not at all agree with the average of Mr. 
Terman's Califomians" and that since this is so, and the army 
scores are based on so many more cases, the army tests have 
"knocked the Stanford-Binet measure of intelligence into a 
cocked hat." 

Just how the army tests have discredited the Stanford-Binet 
norms we are not told except in vague phrases. The issue would 
seem to be this. Those who accept the adult norm of 1 3+ years 
regard the Stanford-Binet scale of norms as valid and then ex- 
press the army median score in terms of these norms by a trans- 
lation of Alpha and Beta scores into them. Mr. Lippmann's 
point would seem to be that this procedure contains a flat con- 
tradiction. If you accept the finding that the average adult has 
a mental age of 13+ years you cannot at the same time hold that 
the mental age of the average adult is 16 years — which is in- 
volved in the acceptance of the Stanford-Binet scale of norms. 
The Stanford-Binet scale must therefore be abandoned, since it 
was derived from so much the smaller number of cases. To use 
Mr. Lippmann's picturesque phrase, "it is knocked into a cocked 
hat." 

There seems indeed to be much merit in this contention. How 
can we at the same time use the scale for the interpretation of 
the mental age of adults and deny its validity by adopting a 
mental-age standard which is at variance with it by three years ? 
We cannot That is plain. 
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But pause a moment. Are we then to consider the whole 
Stanford-Binet scale of norms as seriously in error? Surely 
that would not be justified by our widespread experience with it. 
Its essential correctness is certified not merely by the thousand 
or so children upon whom it was standardized but by the thous- 
ands who have been tested by it since it was standardized. If 
the whole scale is not in error, just where does it begin to be in 
error, at the age of 15, or 14? If it is correct up to 14 and in 
error by three years at 16 how does it happen that the tremendous 
gap in difficulty does not throw out the scores of children of 13 
and 14? 

There is a much clearer solution which avoids this dilemma. 
The median mental age of recruits was estimated by giving six 
hundred odd men both the Army Alpha test and the Stanford- 
Binet scale. From a comparison of scores a table of equivalent 
scores in the two tests was worked out. By means of this table 
the median mental age of recruits was calculated. This procedure 
assumes that a test standardized with children will give equivalent 
scores zvith adults. It assumes that the average man, who has 
been out of school for from five to ten years, who has done very 
little reading and has been provided very meager intellectual 
stimulus, will do as well on a test standardized on school 
children as he would have done while he was in school. There 
is good reason to believe that he would not do as well. The 
character and amount of schooling influence the score in mental 
tests. Lapse of schooling, therefore, must influence it. 

The dilemma into which we are forced by this customary 
assumption that scores of adults can be translated into mental- 
age norms by means of tests standardized on children is obvious 
when we attempt to estimate the proportion of mentally defective 
persons. Terman has calculated that 2.3 + percent of children 
have an I.Q. of 75. This means that their ultimate mental age 
is 12 or below. Using the mental-age equivalents of the army 
scores, however, we arrive at 30+ percent as the percent of 
adults whose mental age is 12 or below. Are we to suppose 
that 27.7 percent have become defective between school age and 
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manhood ? Surely not. Yet there is no escape from this absurd 
conclusion if we grant the validity of the Stanford-Binet scale 
and of the translation method above mentioned. 

The simplest way to put the question "What is the mental 
age of adults?" is "When do individuals cease to grow intel- 
lectually?" The best evidence that I have seen on this point 
is that mental growth, as measured by a mental-test score, con- 
tinues well beyond 13 years of age, and probably beyond 16 
years. This evidence consists of repeated measurements on the 
same individuals. Such measurements constitute the only thor- 
oughly reliable evidence on the question. 

Let us be clear on the main fact. Intellectual growth does 
not cease at 13 years and the adult does not possess the inherent 
intellectual limitations of the thirteen-year-old child. The 
attempt to make tests show that adult mentality is 13 gets us 
into contradictions. The extravagant applications which have 
been made of this supposed discovery are enough in themselves 
to make us sceptical of it. The error has become so widely 
diffused that it has become a matter of importance for us to 
take some pains to correct it. FN. F. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF TEXTBOOKS 

It is clear that the ability of children to read their textbook 
definitely conditions the value of the book. Many other char- 
acteristics must be considered in the selection of a textbook, but 
none of them is effective unless the book can be understood. 

The appearance of Franzen and Knight's "Textbook Selec- 
tion"^ and their use of the difficulty criterion prompt us to com- 
ment appreciatively upon the value of their data. Our studies of 
the product of teaching have proceeded far enough so that we 
can state the reading ability of children in each grade. More- 
over, we can do so in units which have the same meaning when 
applied to reading material. By bringing together the two ideas 
— namely the ability of the children of a given grade and the 
difficulty of the textbook placed in their hands — Messrs. Franzen 



^Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1922. 94 pp. 
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and Knight are able to make some interesting statements con- 
cerning the difficulty of geography texts. For example, it is 
found that five-sixths of the material in the typical first geog- 
raphy book — the book usually begun in grade iv — is too hard 
for the pupils of that grade to understand. It is also stated that 
only about one-half of the second book of the usual two-book 
series, can be understood by the children of grade vi — ^the grade 
in which it is first introduced. 

Observant teachers have for a long time noted the discrepancy 
between the reading ability required by textbooks and the read- 
ing ability actually possessed by pupils. Vocabulary, style, and 
organization of textbooks have been such that they have not 
reached their proper reading public, namely, the children. 
These writers by experiment have confirmed this belief regarding 
geographies. There is every reason to believe that similar find- 
ings would be obtained with respect to textbooks in history, 
literature, general science, and arithmetic. The method of the 
investigation is simple and direct. It proceeds upon the sufficient 
basis of the selection of passages from the book under considera- 
tion and the formulation of questions on each passage. Certain 
precautions are of course to be used in making up the passages 
and questions. The real point, however, is that our statistical 
analyses — those despised meanderings of the theorists — ^have 
placed us in a position where we can work simply, directly, and 
conclusively to a determination which everybody can under- 
stand. A geography five-sixths of whose material cannot be 
understood is a tangible, as well as a disconcerting, piece of 
pedagogical luggage. 

Either or both of two courses are open to us. The geog- 
raphies — and inferentially the histories, arithmetics, and science 
books — must be made simpler. On the other hand, children must 
be taught to read better. It is becoming everywhere apparent 
that our emphasis upon oral reading has lead our pupils into a 
cul-de-sac. Children so taught have no outlet from the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves except failure; and failure 
is scarcely an outlet. As we learn more about the teaching of 
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silent reading it becomes clear that here lies the greatest hope 
of improvement in instruction. In experimental groups, chil- 
dren have shown such remarkable improvement both in rate and 
in comprehension of reading as to justify us in believing that a 
general advance in standards is possible. 

But at the same time, the textbooks must be made simpler, 
not only that the discrepancy between them and the pupils' 
ability may be directly diminished, but also because by their very 
difficulties they are preventing that improvement in silent read- 
ing upon which the understanding of them, either in their present 
or in their simpler form, depends. 

We confess to a certain degree of impatience because in this 
study of geography textbooks the names of the books have been 
suppressed. The authors of the study state that these titles 
have been deleted "for obvious reasons." The reasons may be 
obvious, but they do not seem to us to be conclusive. The prac- 
tical value of so excellent a study is only to be secured when its 
findings are put into practise. Unless the superintendent or 
textbook committee is expected to do this sort of work all over 
again, the findings should be given without resort to a code num- 
ber for each publication. Any piece of unprejudiced scientific 
inquiry into the merits of textbooks ought to be and we believe 
will be strengthened by a fearless presentation of its findings. In 
other words, the "obvious" reasons are neither sufficient nor 
especially obvious. 

B. R. B. 



Fbanzek, B. H. and Knight, F. B. Textbook teleetion. Baltiinore: War- 
wick and York, 1922. 94 pp. 

Five major criteria to be considered in selecting any text are given hj 
the authors: interest, comprehension, the permanent methods of study in- 
Yolved in the text, the permanent values of the content, and the mechanical 
construction of the book. These criteria are difficult of application to any 
given problem; generalizations in the way of principles usually offer less 
difficulty as such than when the attempt is made to apply them to specific con- 
crete situations. The purpose of the book is stated as follows: ''First, to 
state the fundamental propositions which must underlie sound practice of 
textbook construction; second, to give two researches which are at least 
moderately successful attempts at such application.'' 

The first study has to do with the criterion of interest as applied to 
high-school texts in literature. It has two distinct values. It gives a method 
generally applicable to the collection of data concerning interest. It also 
establishes on the basis of interest (1) a "Preferred List" of books that 
should receive first consideration in high-school courses in English literature, 
(2) a "Second Preferred List" which should receive second attention, (3) a 
"Substitute List" from which some selections may be made, and (4) a "Free 
Beading List" that might more appropriately be termed a "Black List," 
being a list of books which should never be used as texts in the high school. 
It will no doubt come as a distinct shock to many that "Paradise Lost," 
"Heroes and Hero Worship," "Vision of Sir Launfal," and many others 
equally familiar should be among those relegated to the "Free Beading List." 

One of the striking facts brought out in this study is that there is no 
relation between the interest which pupils find in books and the frequency 
with which the books are adopted and used. 

The second study applies the criterion of comprehension to geography 
textbooks in use in elementary schools. Beading tests were constructed from 
the textual material of five series of geographies. The results obtained from 
giving these tests to about 700 pupils gave an accurate and serviceable index 
of the comprehension difficulty of each book. These figures were compared 
with the norms of reading ability (comprehension) of school children. The 
difficulty of each book was then expressed in terms of the age and grade of 
children who could read them understandingly. In general, the books were 
found to be too hard for the pupils of the grades in which they are cus- 
tomarily introduced. Important differences, however, occurred among the 
books designed for use in the same grades. 

Obviously, a textbook in geography, history, general science, or what not, 
is useful only to the extent to which it falls within the reading ability of the 
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group for which it is intended. If the text is too difficult from this stand- 
point, the teacher will find herself teaching not hofMk fde subject matter of 
the kind in question, but reading. 

It is unfortunate that the commercial aspects of the situation forbade 
the publication of the names of the geography texts investigated. Most 
school men would be very anxious to use the results of this study in selecting 
texts. As it is, the study is valuable in giving a general technique for choos- 
ing texts, although it falls short of its greatest usefulness through its failure 
to specify the books to which its findings refer. 

The professionally minded school man or school woman should find this 
book challenging, suggestive, and helpful. The results of the first study are 
highly interesting and of very immediate practical value for the teacher of 
high-school English. Both studies are important in that they give a general 
method for further research. Hermann Bemmees 

Colorado College 

Grant, James B. Acquiring skill in teaching. New York: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1922. 222 pp. 

One of the more difficult problems which confronts the superintendent 
or principal, especially if he is new at the game, is that of planning the work of 
teachers' meetings, reading circles, parent-teacher association meetings, and 
other such improvement-in-service work so that some real good may be accom- 
plished. Furthermore, the teacher herself, if she is a good teacher, feels the 
need of a definite plan of study. It is to help fill this need that Mr. Grant 
has prepared this book. It should serve as a guide to the reading, thinking, 
and practice of teachers and supervisors. 

The book is divided into five major headings under each of which there 
are a number of sub-topics. Each sub-topic is broad enough to allow for as 
much discussion and study as any group (or individual teacher) would find 
desirable for a single lesson. It includes a brief discussion by the author 
of the aim of the lesson with methods of study followed by a list of state- 
ments a propos of the topic, some axiomatic, some rather questionable. The 
group (or teacher) is to discuss the statements and to conclude in the light 
of modem educational thought why each of them is true or false. Following 
each topic or group of topics, is a list of suggested references to educational 
works, with the exact citation in each case. If the book had no other value, 
these lists of selected references would establish its importance. 

If there is any criticism to offer, it is that the trend of thought through- 
out the text is definitely toward the rural school to the exclusion of urban 
and village problems. However there are a number of sections of a general 
nature. Moreover, so many rural problems are also urban that the book is 
valuable to all teachers. Ideas are not cut and dried for the teacher to take 
whole as pills for the cure of her pedagogical ills. They are rather sug- 
gestions for thought to be worked out and made a part of her own ideals and 
purposes in teaching. Dwioht H. Stevenson 

Ohio State University 
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Book, William F., The inieUigence of high school seniors. New York: The 
MacmiUan Company, 1922. 355 pp. 

In "The Intelligence of High School Seniors" Professor Book tells of 
his state-wide mental survey of high-school seniors in Indiana. His chief aim 
was "to locate by means of reliable intelligence tests the ablest students 
graduating from the high schools of the state during the year, and to suggest 
means whereby they might be definitely encouraged to attend college and, if 
need be, aided financially so that they might continue their education beyond 
the high-school stage. ' ' The study shows the relation of intelligence of Indiana 
seniors to school success, selection of high-school course, favorite study, college 
and vocational intention, economic status, and to size and locality of high 
s<mool. It also discusses sex differences. The Indiana University Intelligence 
Scale, Schedule D, was the measure used and approximately 6,000 students 
were tested. 

The report is one of the most interesting of the year, for it is only by 
means of such comprehensive surveys that we can discover the real facts upon 
which to base our educational procedure. The author deserves high praise not 
only for the method and scope of his study but also for the emphasis placed 
upon the necessity for conserving the best brains of our student body. It is 
indeed important for society that the highest intelligence be directed into the 
most productive channels. 

To give some idea of the significance of the investigation the following 
findings and conclusions may be cited: (1) Seniors of all g^rades of mental 
ability express their intention of going to college ; many of the brightest are 
not planning to go, while many of the dullest have already selected their 
prospective colleges. (2) The high schools are not accelerating as many stu- 
dents as the intelligence tests indicate they should, and the brightest seniors 
in the total list were never selected for acceleration either by the high school 
or in the elementary grades. (3) The high schools seem better adapted to the 
interests and needs of the girls, for though the boys as a group rank higher 
in the tests, the girls have been more rapidly promoted, and more boys than 
girls have been retarded. (4) Intelligence scores are poor criteria for 
predicting school success in individual cases. (5) The fact that only sixteen 
different lines of work were chosen by the 4,000 or more students who had 
selected their life vocation, and that these vocations were often ill-adapted to 
the student's mental power, indicates a need for better educational and voca- 
tional guidance. (6) The high schools do not draw from all classes of society 
equally. (7) The marked differences in intellectual capacity that often exists 
between senior classes of different schools, cities, and sections of the state 
should be considered in judging school achievement. 

The main part of the book is taken up with a simple, clear presentation 
of findings, which is made more effective by a copious supply of graphs and 
plenty of concise simmiaries. The chapter on "sex differences" seems rather 
unnecessary, however, for it is almost entirely a repetition of material con- 
tained in preceding chapters. Perhaps we feel, too, that our attention should 
have been earlier called to the fact that since there were actually a third more 
girls than boys, "the most probable explanation that can be offered for the 
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marked superiority of the boys, taken as a group, is that many boys of the 
more inferior ability dropped out of school before reaching senior standing 
in high school, while more girls with inferior intdligence remained to complete 
their high-school course.'^ There is no mention at all of the more obvious 
fact that the adolescent girl is handicapped in certain respects. Fewer con- 
tacts with the world than has the boy, less opportunity to develop sure and 
ready response to new sitaationB and to gain some types of practical knowl- 
edge, and especially, a tendency to become ''flustered" under test conditions, 
all these help to keep the adolescent girl's test score lower than her masculine 
classmate's. 

The pertinent discussions and remedial suggestionB of the four concluding 
chapters will give the school man some food for thought and probably a de^re 
to put to test, in other states, the validity of Book's conclusions. He empha- 
sizes the need for a knowledge of the intellectual caliber of our youthful 
population in order to conserve all hmnan capacities and talents, and points 
out particularly the value of cooperative research. 

DOBOTHY HAZELTINE YatES 

8cm Jose Stoie Teaehert College 

BUTTEBWOBTH, JULIAN E. BuTol tcihool tWTvey of New York State. Ithaca, 
New York: Joint Ck)mmittee on Rural Schools. 1922. 131 pp. 

This survey deals with the condition of school buildings in rural commu- 
nities. In addition to presenting a body of suggestive facts Dr. Butterworth 
has developed a score card for rating small school buildings and has given 
suggestions for improving existing conditions. 

The score card divides possible building standards into two groups which 
Dr. Butterworth describes as "essential" and ''additional." The former 
should be required of all; and the latter of those that are in advance of what 
may be exx>ected in most schools. 

In justifying this procedure the author says: "It better meets the 
fanner's state of mind in that he is less likely to think it involves imprac- 
ticable standards. ... A satisfactory score implies that those factors 
essential to accomplishing the purposes of a rural building are all included and 
that no other factors may be substituted. A playroom cannot be substituted 
for a pure water supply nor a telephone for a sufficiently large playground, 
yet this would be possible where a specified number out of 1,000 points is set 
as a minimum." 

Some of the interesting facts concerning the small schools shown by this 
survey are as follows. (1) Only 0.35 of one percent of the one-teacher schools 
had a score of 900 or over while 9.1 percent of the two-teacher schools had 
a score of 900 or over. (2) Not only is the glass area too small in the ma- 
jority of schools, but 86 percent of the one-teacher and 70.4 percent of the 
two-teacher schools have opaque shades that cannot be adjusted. (3) Only 3.4 
percent of the one-teacher and 23.3 percent of the two-teacher schools had 
unilateral lighting. (4) Over 56 percent of the one-teacher and 26.5 percent 
of the two-teacher schools still use double non-adjustable desks. (5) Only 
49.5 percent of the one-teacher and 61.8 percent of the two-teacher schools 
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have either composition or slate blackboards. (6) There are no means of arti- 
ficial lighting in 85.7 percent of the one-teacher and 58.7 percent of the two- 
teacher schools. (7) The median age of one-teacher buildings is 51 years, 
while 25 percent of them are 66 years or more old. 

The survey shows that New York State has not provided satisfactory 
buildings for its school children. The one-teacher buildings are in the worst 
condition. The two-teacher buildings are somewhat better but still in need 
of improvement. In schools of three teachers or over the situation is mixed — 
satisfactory in some cases, in need of improvement in most, and utterly 
inadequate in others. 

When concluding his suggestions for improvement, Dr. Butterworth says, 
"lack of more complete success in New York has been due largely to too much 
dependence on legislation — and on legislation that is inadequate." 

This book will offer valuable suggestions to rural educators who wish to 
make a scientific study of school-building conditions in their respective states 
or districts. 

P. B. Stevenson 
Bureau of Eduoatiandl Beseareh, Ohio State UnwerHty 

Charters, W. W. How to eeU at retaU, Boston: Houghton MifOin Ck)mpany, 
1922. 326 pp. 

This may be called the adventures of an educator in business. Selling 
is an art; so, also, is teaching. Certain fundamental methods of successful 
practise are applicable to either. I should say of this book that its out- 
standing feature is its concreteness, its helpful detail. It does not assume 
the principles of salesmanship and proceed to elucidate them ; the world is full 
of books of that sort. They run to the over-elaboration of the obvious; and 
the reading of them for the well-informed person is a waste of time. Much 
pedagogical literature of thiB sort is on the market. We are not so well 
informed as to its supply in the field of retail selling, but we suspect that 
the human qualities which lead to its production in the one field operate 
pretty much to the same end in other fields. 

Readers of the Journal of Educational Research will recall the exceed- 
ingly suggestive articles by Dr. Charters in the April and May, 1922, numbers 
in which he develops with reference to educational practise his methods of 
analysis of difficulties and of systematic interviewing of successful practi- 
tioners. These are the methods which this book exemplifies. Not that the 
author talks — except incidentally in the preface — of difficulty analyses or of 
the training of interviewers and the conduct of interviews. The pedagogy of 
the book is too artful for that. 

The analogy between salesmanship and teaching, though not close, is 
suggestive. Some of the difficulties which the salesman encounters are strik- 
ingly like those encountered by the teacher. But it is not because of any 
such analogy that we bring this book to the attention of an educational 
public It is rather because it exhibits a remarkable product of a method 
far more widely applicable — applicable especially to various types of service 
in education. 
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In retailing it appears that the castomer is the center of the activity. 
Accordingly, much of the difficulty analysis has to do with t3rpe8 of customers. 
There is the customer who is undecided, tired, silent, or vain. There is the 
* Hooker," the bargain hunter, and the spender. There are those who shop 
in pairs, for example, the mother-daughter combination and the husband-wife 
combination. These types of customers present difficulties for the salesman. 
Accordingly — and here is where the interviews come in — successful sales- 
people as well as buyers and executives contribute methods of handling each 
specific situation. 

Obviously, the same thing can be done in education. An analysis of the 
types of children with whom teachers have difficulty, of the parts of the course 
of study which give trouble, of the equipment or lack of it, of the environ- 
mental influences which tend to impede — such an analysis if made the basis of 
concrete specifics for handling the difficulties would produce for teachers as 
good a book as this undoubtedly is for salespeople. 

B. B. B. 

Stone, Clarence B. Silent and oral reading; a practioal handbook of methoda 
hosed on the most recent scientific investigations. Boston: Houghton 
MifOin Company, 1922. 295 pp. 

Coming in on the tidal wave of the keen interest awakened by the various 
scientific investigations into the nature of the reading process in the last decade 
or two, this new book will prove of service to the teacher, inspector, and super- 
intendent interested in methods for the teaching of reading. It is one of 
the series of Biverside Textbooks in Education under the general editorship of 
Cubberly. The subtitle of the book, "A Practical Handbook of Methods 
Based on the Most Becent Scientific Investigations," describes the chief 
content of the book. It is not a research contribution but a compendium of 
methods, types of training, and lesson plans for oral and silent reading, worked 
out by various investigators. Probably its chief value to the elementary-school 
teacher or superintendent lies in presenting in accessible form within the 
covers of a single volume, the manifold contributions of many students. 

Eschewing technical terminology, the book is written in simple readable 
language, thus placing it in the reach of a wide circle of readers. At the end 
of each chapter a number of questions and problems for study and dis- 
cussion are listed with a view of increasing its practical usefulness. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a presentation of the results of 
recent research in the psychology and pedagogy of reading. The results of 
the investigations of Huey, Judd, Gray, Buswell, Courtis, O 'Brien, and Starch, 
are quoted. These serve largely as the foundation upon which is reared the 
superstructure of the methods and types of training in oral and silent reading. 

After giving the reader an insight into the physiological basis of the 
reading process, the character of eye movements and fixation pauses in various 
kinds of reading, and the factors affecting rate and comprehension, the book 
discusses the aims and methods of the teaching of reading in the primary 
g^rades. In presenting the relative values of oral and silent reading, the 
author adopts the sane and happy medium of commending the value of oral 
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reading in the early primary grades, because of the richer oral vocabulary 
of the beginner, and because of the favorable reflex influence of fluent oral 
reading upon silent reading, the cultivation of which will be the teacher's 
chief concern in the intermediate grades. But even in the primary grades 
silent reading is not to be neglected but improvement in this vitally important 
form of reading is to advance pari passu with improvement in effective oral 
reading. The relative emphasis upon oral and silent reading is well placed. 
It reflects admirably the findings of experimental research and the results of 
the scrutiny and careful sifting of the values which reading and the other sub- 
jects in the curriculum should yield to justify the tenure of their relative 
share of the pupil's time and effort. 

In the teaching of reading in the intermediate grades, the silent inter- 
pretation of the printed symbols begins to play a constantly enlarging rOle in 
the life of the student. Word-pronunciation, articulation, phonics, though 
still elements of value, must not obscure the imperative necessity of training 
in rapid, effective silent reading. In actual life the pupil reads a great variety 
of material for a great variety of purposes. The author wisely points out the 
wisdom of training the pupil to meet this variety of ends. 

Thus the "study" type of reading differs toto oaelo from the "getting 
the gist" type; reading for factual information differs widely from reading 
for literary appreciation. The acquisition of but one uniform method of 
reading all types of material, heavy and light, for "study" or for "getting 
the gist" purposes, and the crystallization of that type of reading into a fixed 
inflexible habit, constitutes one of the minor tragedies in the life of most 
individuals. In the past, the school has taken little or no cognizance of the 
great variety of purposes for which reading is done outside the classroom. 
As a consequence there has been little or no conscious effort made by the 
school to equip the student with different types of habits suited to the variety 
of purx>ose8 for which one actually reads. The author's recognition of this 
fact, and the discussion of the technique of training for different types of 
reading is calculated to overcome this deficiency in the conventional teaching 
and to meet in a measure this keenly felt human need. 

A large — in the reviewer's opinion, a disproportionately large — ^part of 
the book consists of copious quotations from reading primers, primary method 
textbooks and manuals, giving samples of material, lesson plans for oral and 
silent reading in individual and group arrangement. It is difficult for a book 
to seek to exhaust all the types of reading material, and lesson plans offered 
by a formidable array of primary readers and teachers' manuals without im- 
pairing its unity and suffering from a sort of sketchiness. Because of this, 
and because of repetitions of the same ideas in several chapters, the interest 
wanes at times. 

The book covers a wide field, gathers treasures from many sources, pre- 
sents them in simple readable language and reflects with fidelity the relative 
stresses and the types of training which flow from modern scientific research 
in the psychology and pedagogy of reading. Mr. Stone 's manual should prove 
of value to a wide circle of teachers in enabling them to render their teaching 
of reading, both oral and silent, more fruitful and effective. 

The Columbus Foundation, University of Illinois "^^^^ ^' ^'^^^^ 



J0telt)s( Stems! anb Communtcattons! 

This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 



Teachers College, Columbia University, announces an enrollment this year 
in all departments of over 3,800. More than 1,000 of these are graduate stu- 
dents attending the School of Education. 



The New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education with an 
appropriation from the Commonwealth Fund, is working on the following 
projects during the current year: (1) intelligence tests applicable to children 
of pre-primary age; (2) silent reading of high-school pupils; and (3) meas- 
urement of attainment in French. 



The West Virginia State Education Association is issuing a series of mim- 
eographed bulletins for the benefit of the schools of the state. The bulletins 
are brief, well written, and concise. Much credit for them should be given to 
the secretary, Mr. W. W. Trent of Elkins. If these bulletins reach the educa- 
tional, political, and industrial leaders of the state, much good is doubtless 
being accomplished for the general cause of education. 



Superintendent W. H. Holmes of Mount Vernon, New York, prefers classes 
of thirty-five to forty pupils to those of twenty-five because he believes that 
they produce a better esprit de corps than a smaller group. He advocates in- 
dividual instruction and states that it is quite as feasible in the larger classes 
as in the smaller. 



The following paragraph from an editorial in a daily paper attracted our 
attention because of the brief and forceful way in which the value of an edu- 
cation was presented: "The man without any formal education can get 
ahead in certain rare cases. But a man endowed with brains and ability who 
has added to them education is more in demand today than ever before. His 
opportunities make for personal success as well as for service to mankind by 
his special training." 



As we get farther from the period of the war, the frequency and inten- 
sity of the utilization of the public schools for drives and campaigns may well 
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be expected to lessen. And yet, it is quite evident that external agencies have 
not forgotten what was learned daring the war period. The ease with which 
the schools can be used for various purposes makes them still the chief means 
which suggests itself to the minds of those who have a special object to at- 
tain or propaganda to disseminate. Fire Prevention Week, October 2-9; 
Safety Week, October 8-14 ; and American Education Week, December 3-9, will 
be illustrative of the facts set forth above and have been the cause of this 
comment. 



The bulletin entitled ''Survey of the Department of Instruction" issued 
by the board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, presents the report of the super- 
intendent of schools. It contains, for the most part in graphical form, a large 
amount of information on school statistics for the year 1920-21. Those inter- 
ested in securing comparable data on enrollment, promotions, and failures, 
achievement on various standard tests, per pupil cost, etc, will find it to their 
advantage to secure this report from the Cleveland schools. 



The increased number of school papers issued by boards of education for 
the dissemination of news about the schools is most gratifying. The more 
nearly a board of education can keep its community completely informed on 
policies and progress, the more nearly may they expect united support on the 
part of the public The October 4th number of the School Herald of Akron, 
Ohio, contains an admirable summary of the administrative and supervisory 
service of the schools of that city. The duties and responsibilities of the offi- 
cers who perform this service are set forth in a manner which can be clearly 
understood by anyone who can read. School boards owe this service to their 
constituencies. 



The Bureau of Educational Research of Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, under the directorship of Doctor Charles Fordyce announces activ- 
ity this year in directing superintendents in that state in making critical stud- 
ies of their local school systems. A distributing center for standardized tests 
in the state has been established at the university, and more extensive service 
is to be rendered. 



Miss Edna Gordon, school psychologist for the village of Shaker Heights, 
a suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, reports that the research problem there this year 
will be largely individual case problems. Individual remedial instruction on 
the basis of results revealed by standardized tests, together with improvement 
in curriculum and method, will be attempted. 



The Ohio State Director of Education has called a conference at Colum- 
bus of normal-school directors and county school superintendents to consider 
raising the qualifications of Ohio's public school teachers. Surprisingly low 
grades have been made in elementary subjects by prospective teachers in the 
fifty-six county normal schools. It is considered desirable that those of the 
1,600 normal-school students who are showing few signs of becoming compe- 
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tent instructors be told so and directed to seek occupational opportunities in 
some other field. 



Teachers College, Columbia University, has raised its entrance requirements 
for admission to its School of Practical Arts by discontinuing freshmen and 
sophomore instruction. Henceforth this school, which trains teachers in home 
economics, fine arts, music, nursing, and allied subjects, will limit its work to 
juniors, seniors, and graduates. The action was made necessary by the aston- 
ishingly rapid growth in enrollment during the past few years. 



Several attempts to establish definite minimum standards in English have 
come to our attention recently. Standard usage in English by the English De- 
partment, University of Chicago High School, is the most extensive, while 
those adopted by the teachers of the Richmond Hill High School, New York, 
are especially pleasing in their conciseness. We are sure that such attempts 
at clearness of definition make for increased efficiency on the part of both 
teacher and pupil. When children know definitely what standards are ex- 
pected, they have less tendency to do inferior work. In other words, definite- 
ness of situation enables children as well as teachers to criticize their work. 



The proceedings of the ninth conference on educational measurements at 
Indiana University has recently been issued. Like its predecessors, it is full 
of real scientific material interesting alike from the standpoint of advanced 
educational thought and records of experimental activity. Dr. H. H. Qod- 
dard, then Director of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Beseardh (now professor 
of psychology at Ohio State University), and Dean W. S. Gray of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, were the speakers from off the campus. 



Persons interested in the organization and work of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations can secure valuable information from the University Extension Bul- 
letin, Vol. I, No. 10, by the University of North Carolina. The Bulletin is 
entitled '*The Parent Teacher Association" and was prepared by Harold D. 
Myer, Supervisor of Field Work, School of Public Welfare. While the mate- 
rial was prepared primarily for the people of North Carolina, much of it is 
equally valuable for any community. 



The Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls) has just issued a bulletin 
''Surveying Rural Schools" by Professor F. D. Cramm. The bulletin presents 
the results of work which Mr. Cramm has been doing in Iowa during several 
years. It gives some valuable information concerning one-room and consoli- 
dated schools. The findings in the body of the survey and the admirably sum- 
marized conclusions will commend the bulletin to county superintendents and 
to those who in any way have to do with educational work in rural units. 



The October number of the Education BuUetin, published by the State 
Department of Public Instruction in New Jersey, is devoted to the mental 
classification of pupils. It reports the organization of a committee appointed 
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to study the need of unifying the work of educational measurement. The 
committee recommends, as a minimum program of state-wide intelligence and 
achievement testing, that in each cooperating district all children in the first 
half of the fifth grade be examined with a standard set of verbal and non- 
verbal intelligence tests combined with a reading and an arithmetic achieve- 
ment test. These tests have been selected or devised and it is expected that 
approximately 40,000 children will participate. 



Doctor C. W. Washburn, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, 
has been granted funds by the Directors of the Commonwealth Fund for a 
four-months investigation of European Experimental Schools. Dr. Washburn 
will represent the Superintendent of Public Instruction of his state and re- 
port to the United States Bureau of Education. His work in individual in- 
struction in the Winnetka Schools and his researches concerning the proper 
content of the social sciences, attracted the attention of the directors and re- 
sulted in their sending him on this mission. 



The Qeneral Education Board has appropriated $50,000 more to the Amer- 
ican Classical League to be used in completing its survey of classical educa- 
tion in American secondary schools. Some 7,000 teachers and 125,000 child- 
ren in about 750 schools distributed through every state in the Union are co- 
operating in this study. It is a free-will offering unmatched in the educational 
history of our country and the results should be far-reaching in their effect. 



The Public School Publishing Company (Bloomington, Illinois) has re- 
cently published the Coxe Quotient Chart, a chart for finding intelligence 
quotients devised by W. W. Coxe. It is a graphic sheet with chronological 
ages by months indicated along one margin and mental ages along another. 
I.Q. curves appear as oblique lines, and the numbering is such that the I.Q. 
is very quickly found for any combination of mental and chronological age. 



Some New York papers recently carried a statement to the effect 'Hhat 
in order to insure night-school attendance, not only have the attendance rec- 
ords been padded but pupils have been inveigled into attending by offers of 
ice cream and cake." Superintendent Ettinger has ordered a thorough in- 
vestigation of the accusations, although he is inclined to treat them facetiously. 
He says frankly that he does not believe there is any truth in them. New 
York City is in a class by itself both in the extent of the night-school work 
offered and in the number of people attending these classes. It would be 
nothing less than a calamity if newspaper comment or malicious party poli- 
tics were to influence the people of the city or the Board of Estimate to limit 
in any degree this form of education. 



In 1921 Stanford University received a grant of $20,300 from the Com- 
monwealth Fund for a study of gifted children, to be conducted by Lewis M. 
Terman. During the school year 1921-22 approximately 1,000 children of 
the desired degree of superiority were located and extensive data concerning 
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them were secured. This grant has now been supplemented by a second grant 
of $14,000 from the same source, on the condition that Stanford University 
contribute an equal amount, which it has agreed to do. The second grant ia 
chiefly for the purpose of securing medical, anthropological, and additional 
psychological data on the subjects which have already been located, but part 
of the sum is being devoted to a parallel biographical study of the childhood 
of men and women of genius. The total cost of the Stanford investigation 
will be in the neighborhood of $50,000. 



A committee consisting of teachers, principals, and the superintendent 
of the Columbus (Ohio) public schools recently presented a report on school 
finance. It shows that the budget expenses for the current year are in excess 
of the school revenue by over $300,000. After examining the situation carc> 
fully, the committee submits a series of recommendations with suggested lines 
of investigation which may result in economies. Principals are urged to scru- 
tinize carefully expenditures for water, light, heat, and supplies. It is fur- 
ther suggested that comparisons between buildings be made on the basis of 
cost per pupil. It is also intimated that a number of janitors might be em- 
ployed, as teachers are, on less than a twelve-months basis. Statements are 
submitted indicating that economy might result by simplifying the landscap- 
ing plans which are being carried out at some of the buildings. Principals 
seem to recognize that playground space is quite as important as landscaping 
effect. 



Mr. T. L. Torgerson, Director of Educational Besearch, West Allis, Wis- 
consin, is giving a course in tests and measurements to the teachers of that 
city under the direction of the Extension Division of the University of Wib- 
eonsin. Credit will be given for this work. Dr. W. W. Theisen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, is giving a course in the improvement 
of instruction to the teachers of that city under a similar arrangement with 
the State University. 



The gist of a recent article in the New York Evening Mail is worthy of 
being passed on to the consideration of school people everywhere. And it 
would be worth while if school superintendents and principals would see that 
the information is placed in local papers everywhere for the consideration of 
the tax-paying public Using data secured by the Besearch Department of 
the N. E. A., the writer shows that at no time has as much as two percent of 
the national income been given to the support of elementary and public high 
schools, and that it has rarely been in excess of one and one half percent. 
The writer asks the following pertinent question: Is one and one half per- 
cent of the community's income too much to be spent on the education of its 
children f Educational expenditures have not kept up with the increase in 
national income. Our fathers of one and two decades ago were spending a 
greater proportion of their income for education than we have been spending 
during the past few years. If they could afford it, cannot wef 
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The following figures taken from the Annual of Yale TJniversity will be 
of interest to all public school people. ''Banking scholars at Yale are those 
haying a general average of eighty percent or above in their studies, sixty per- 
cent being the passing mark. 

Public Private 

School School Tutor 

Number entering 164 311 90 

Banking scholars 20% 11% 0% 

Left because of low standing %% 10% 39% 

General average for those finishing. . . . 74% 70% 63% 

A fair inference is that so far as those entering Yale are concerned the 
quality of the student body in the public high schools is superior to that in 
private schools. 



Our readers will be interested in the continuous check upon the location 
of the homes of public school pupils afforded by the pin map which Superin- 
tendent C. P. Lynch of Lakewood, Ohio, is keeping. Pins of one color indi- 
cate elementary children, those of another color junior high-school children, 
and those of a third color senior high-school children. Such a map, if kept 
continuously up to date and photographed at regular intervals, will afford a 
splendid record of the movements of population. This in turn will have inti- 
mate bearing upon the building program as well as upon the altering of dis- 
trict lines. The whole question of utilizing to the best advantage the existing 
plant is simplified by such a record. We suggest, however, that in view of 
the undoubted value of a series of photographs, the pins should be of such a 
Character as to be distinguished when a plate is made from the photographer's 
negative. 



The Cleveland salary schedule, according to a bulletin lately received, 
provides the following minima and maxima for teachers: 

Elementary school, $1,200 to $2,880 
Junior high school, 1,350 to 3,240 
Senior high school, 1,500 to 3,600 
School of Education, 1,800 to 3,900 
The determination of a teacher's salary within these ranges depends in 
part on his experience and in part on the extent of his training. 

Elementary principals are grouped according to the number of teachers 
they supervise as well as on the basis of educational qualifications. The mini- 
mum thus varies from $2,400 to $2,970, with corresponding maxima of $3,360 
to $4,170. Junior high-school principals are in two classes on the basis of the 
number of pupils. These classes range through the same differentiation as to 
educational qualifications. Similar qualifications are made for senior high- 
school principals except that there are three classes on the basis of size of 
school. Those interested in complete information regarding the salaries at 
Cleveland can doubtless receive the bulletin by addressing the Superintendent 
of Schools. 
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A brief study of the relative progress of groups sectioned on the baslB 
of ability under the direction of Dr. W. W. Theisen while director of research 
in Cleveland last year brought forth the following observations: (1) As a 
rule the sections that made high intelligence scores in each school excelled in 
scholarship— for example (a) in reading comprehension nine of the thirteen 
best sections and only one of the twelve poorest sections reached the stand- 
ard, (&) in arithmetic eleven of the best and three of the poorest reached 
standard, (o) in language ten of the best and only one of the lowest reached 
standard. (2) In general the brighter sections were made up of younger child- 
ren. Only five of the best sections averaged 12.5 years or older, while eleven 
of the twelve poorest were of that age. (3) Grouping by intelligence or men- 
tal maturity does not eliminate the necessity of good teaching to bring out 
the best results. (4) Foreign parentage and consequent language handicaps 
may have entered into the results to some extent. (5) The correlation of 
achievement test records with intelligence test scores on 200 pupils selected 
at random were 0.50, 0.44, and 0.37 for arithmetic, reading comprehension, 
and language, respectively. 

Dr. Theisen concludes that the results afford sufficient justifications for 
the policy of grouping children on the basis of ability and states that the next 
problem is to care adequately for the different groups. 



A system of personnel research has been inaugurated in the Pasadena 
(California) schools through the cooperation of the Department of Child Wel- 
fare and the Department of Educational Research. An attempt is being made 
to secure a complete physical examination, psychological and achievement 
record, social data, and ratings on capacities, attitudes, and interests. These 
ratings will be on a point scheme from zero to two hundred in a five-division 
arrangement on the following itex^s: 
Capacity — 

1. Quickness of thought. 

2. Strength and control of attention. 

3. Betentiveness of memory. 

4. Force of personality. 

5. Capacity for group leadership. 
Attitudes — 

1. Regularity and persistency. 

2. Trustworthiness. 

3. Sense of accuracy. 

4. Confidence in own ability. 

5. Initiative and aggressiveness. 

6. Respect for authority. 

7. Cooperation in group activities. 
Special Interests — 

1. Social. 

2. Executive. 

3. liiterary. 

4. Scientific and mathematicaL 
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5. Mechanical and cooBtructive. 

6. Expressive 

7. Artistic. 

8. Musical. 

9. Home-making. 

We shall await with interest any report which Pasadena may make on 
this personnel study. 



It is impossible for most of us to understand fully the public school situa- 
tion in New York City. Its very magnitude overwhelms us. At the same time, 
comparative figures may make trends equally obvious to all. The following 
data taken from The Public and The Schools of October 21 can be easily in- 
terpreted, at least so far as their tendency is concerned. The tabulation 
shows the number of children receiving part-time schooling in day elementary 
and high schools for the years indicated : 

1918— 38;i65 

1919— 62,280 

1920— 83,728 
1921—122,977 
1922—153,166 

New York City places children upon half -day sessions for the same rea- 
son that operates in any other city in the country, namely, because there are 
more children than there are seats in the public schools. That these numbers 
have increased more than four-fold in five years shows clearly that New York 
City, along with many other cities, has been unable to keep pace with its 
growing population in the matter of school buildings. 

The superintendent of schools has appointed a group of committees to 
work on a survey of educational problems within the school system. Dr. £t- 
tinger is showing himself especially anxious that the schools and the commu- 
nities shall, as he says, ''face the facts" and that the city shall employ the 
policy needed to take care of the situation. 

The report of Mr. Nifenecker, Director of the Bureau of Statistics, which 
shows 24.5 percent of the pupils over age and retarded together with the fact 
that the promotion rates for fall and spring term 1920-21 were 87.6 percent 
and 88.6 percent, respectively, indicates one of the places at least to which 
attention must be given. Over-size classes, part-time instruction, late entrance, 
illegal attendance, physical difficulties, mental disabilities, etc., are listed as 
causes for these conditions. Whatever the cause, however, the important thing 
is that the schools must provide effective, economical education for all the 
children regardless of what adjustment may be necessary in curriculum, 
method, buildings, or administration. 



The New Jersey OompoBite Test 

As the result of the appointment of a classification committee by John 
Enright, commissioner of education of New Jersey, a composite test has been 
devised. It was decided to make a state-wide standardization of the test in 
order that comparisons might be made from school to school within the state, 
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and that diagnoses might be especially representative of the population of 
New Jersey. The composite test consists of an intelligence section of two 
parts — three verbal tests and four non-verbal tests— and an achievement sec- 
tion which includes three types of reading tests and three tests in the funda- 
mental arithmetical processes. A full equipment of accessory materials is 
provided, giving specific forms and directions for administering, scoring, and 
reporting. It is worth noting that the non-verbal intelligence test is the 
Myers' Mental Measure. Permission to use this test was given to the New 
Jersey committee. The verbal part of the intelligence test was devised by 
Mr. Boy L. Shaffer and was patterned after the Army Alpha Examination. 
The sub-tests are in arithmetical reasoning, vocabulary, and information. The 
achievement tests in reading were devised by Miss Vera Telf er, and the arith- 
metic test by Mr. Elmer K. Sexton. An interesting write-up of the nature 
and purposes of the New Jersey composite test is contained in the October 
issue of the Education Bulletin, It may properly be added that this bulletin 
is issued by the New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, and that the 
issue to which we are referring is devoted to the mental classification of 
pupils. 



Professor Busk on Dr. Bagley and "Educational Determinism" 

Anent the controversy on ''Educational Determinism" the following from 
Professor Busk of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland, is quoted from 
the issue of School cmd Society for October 14, 1922. 

In Professor Bagley 's article on "Educational Determinism" which ap- 
peared in an April issue of this journal he quoted the Highway, which quoted 
the Pall Mall Gaeette, which misquoted or misinterpreted what I said in a lec- 
ture on "The Supernormal Child" in London in January. Any further reply 
to the personal reference in his article is imnecessary, but on the wider issues 
a word is advisable. 

Professor Bagley 's attack on those whom for his own purpose he desig- 
nates " determinists, " is but one more chapter in the old educational quarrel 
l>etween initial equality and initial inequality, between the views that the in- 
fluence of education is limited and that it is unlimited, and he comes by his 
selection of instances of inspired teachers and exceptional pupils perilously 
near setting all teachers the task of making a silver purse out of a sow's ear. 
His fear that the developments of mental testing threaten the entire theory 
and practice of democratic education argues a misunderstanding of mental 
testing or the ideals of democratic education or of both. It will indeed be a 
sad day for democracy when democratic ideals are incompatible with scien- 
tific progress. It is not the democratic but the conservative like Plato with 
his caste system of education that lives in constant dread of innovations in 
education. 

Democratic education in my opinion demands that each child should re- 
ceive the education by which he can most benefit irrespective of his social posi- 
tion, and mental testing, as I understand it, is contributing to the attainment 
of this end. Democratic education does not sorely demand, as any one wil- 
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fully misinterpreting Professor Bagley's article might conclude, that every 
mentally defective child should be subjected to a university training. That 
there are differences in mental abilities and that these set limits to the influ- 
ence of education, have always been recognized by practical teachers, what- 
ever a professor of education for the sake of argument avers. All that the 
mental testers have done is to give precision to these differences by expressing 
them in percentages. By the use of mental tests, in addition to the usual 
scholastic tests, they have broadened the basis of selection of pupils for sec- 
ondary (i.e., high school) education,, thus affording children who have not 
had the best early educational opportunities a chance of displaying their 
abilities — surely not an undemocratic proceeding. By segregating children 
of the lower mental grades who are not benefiting by ordinary schooling and 
suggesting that a more practical type of education should be afforded them, 
the mental testers in this country are hoping to give such children a chance 
of developing self-respect. In suggesting that their education should be of 
an extensive rather than of an intensive type* the writer has evidently 
anticipated Professor Bagley. What the length of the school life should be, 
is a matter dictated by social, i.e., political and economic, considerations; at 
present in Scotland the leaving age is fourteen, and according to a recent act 
not yet enforced, fifteen, so that in maintaining that certain children can not 
benefit by the mathematical and linguistic courses of a secondary school the 
mental testers in Scotland do not thereby imply that these pupils should have 
no further education after the age of twelve; they merely advocate that these 
pupils should have an education which will be a benefit to themselves and to 
the community. 

The democratic ideal in education is evidently by some educationists con- 
ceived to be merely the old aristocratic ideal generalized. To generalize a 
proposed course of action is, as Kant has taught us, a test of its validity, but 
to remove the exclusiveness of a wrong type of education does not make it 
right. Democracy must work out its own educational salvation and its own 
educational aims, and some of its defenders with but little faith are not 
democratic enough to recognize that culture and opportunities for self- 
realization are not restricted to classics and the higher mathematics; from 
their lofty standpoint they look with pity on the hewers of wood and drawers 
of water praying for the day when these labors will be performed by a pure 
act of thought; meanwhile the true democrat recognizes that in a democratic 
community all, whatever their I.Q.'s should be hewers of wood, although some 
may be hewing it from the tree of knowledge. 



» p. 26 of abstract of lecture on "The Supernormal Child" in The Child-Study Tear- 
book for 1921, 
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skill already attained. Last year we sent a list of 18 schools in which the 
work was reported as excellent. This year we are reporting to yon 37 schools 
in this excellent list. This is about one-half of the white elementary schoola. 

Several of these schools have ranked "excellent" for a number of yeazs. 
Some of them did not lapse even when the schools were interrupted by the 
War and the influenza epidemic. While this group of schools ranks 
''excellent," there is a second group of 21 schools that ranks ''good," and 
a small group of 12 schools that ranks ''poor." To avoid humiliation for the 
"poor" schools, we refrain from publishing the list of "good" and "poor,'* 
Any principal requesting it will be given the ranking of his own schooL It la 
possible for every school to enter the "excellent" list. It is certainly com- 
mendable that there were only 12 white schools in the system in 1921-22 that 
did "poor" work in the fundamental operations in arithmetic 

Eleven schools had every class normal or above in every operation thia 
year. Seventeen had more than 90 percent and less than 100 percent of their 
classes normal and above normal. Seven schools had more than 80 pereoit 
and less than 90 percent of their classes normal and above normaL 
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